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The sterling crisis and the managed 
float regime in india, 1921-1924 


G. Balachandran. 





It is a paradox in the inter-war economic policy experience of Britain and 
her colonies that Britain should have ceased to defend the war-time sterling- 
dollar parity ($4.765), and soon thereafter have gone off the gold standard, 
when she was experiencing high rates of inflation.’ Sterling’s downward 
float worsened inflationary pressures and was seen as representing the 
eclipse of the so-called ‘dear money school’ and a setback for those, such as 
the supporters of the Cunliffe Report, who wanted the adoption of a severe 
deflationary regime.’ Susan Hawson points out that the immediate reason 
for abandoning the gold standard was the cost of maintaining the sterling at 
its war parity, apart from the effect of that step on.employment. The 
primary sources ‘do not support the claim that the British government 
decided to abandon the gold standard only with the firm intention of 
returning to it as soon as possible." But, by the end of the year even the 
politicians in government had admitted the desirability of an early. return to 
gold and thereafter, this objective, in the view of a contemporary observer, - 
dominated the British policy almost exclusively in her fundi relations 
with the Empire.* 

As is well known, the sterling's position as a key currency in the pre-war 
gold standard depended less on British gold reserves (which were insub- 
stantial in relation to her liquid liabilities), than on her ability to control the 


| According to the Statist Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, Britain's rate of inflation in 
March 1919, when sterling began to float was about 14 per cent. By then, British prices had 
increased far more than American prices in relation to their 1913 levels. 

? Public Records Office (PRO) T172/1384 is the well known ‘Dear Money’ file which 
provides many insights into policy debates during this period. For a discussion of the debate, 
see S. Howson, ‘The Origins of Dear Money, 1919-20’, Economic History Review (EHR), 
Vol. 27, No. 1, 1974, and Domestic Monetary Management in Britain, 1919-1939, Cambridge, 
1975, pp. 11-23. The Cunliffe Report recommended severe deflation to restore sterling to the 
gald standard at the pre-war parity, which the committee, chaired'by a former Governor of 
the Bank of England, assumed rather than established had an incontestable case. See 
Committee on Currency and Foreign Exchanges after the War (Cunliffe Committee), First 
Interim Report, Cd. 9182, HMSO, London, 1918 and Final Report, Cmd. 464, HMSO, 
London, 1919. 

> S. Howson, Domestic Monetary, 1975, p. 11. 

* W.A. Brown, England and the New Gold Standard, London, 1929, p. 122.- 
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movement of South African gold and her control over Indian surpluses and 
reserves. The fact that almost all the gold was sold through the London 
market meant that it was another line of defence around the sterling. Bear 
pressures could be deflected away from the Bank of England's slender goid 
reserves and towards new gold arrivals in London. As long as the major 
gold producers sought and held sterling, and as long as the collapse of 
confidence in the sterling was not so complete that new gold arrivais 
_ available to foreign monetary authorities and other sterling holders fell — 
short of demand, the Bank of England’s interventions could be confined to 
smaller margins than that of a central bank not possessing a similar advan- 
tage. A period of pronounced bear attack not large enough to cause a crisis 
would then-show up in the proportion of new gold arrivals bought by the 
Bank of England: the smaller. its share, the more severe the bear attack, as 
in the late 1920s.° 

As we have discussed elsewhere, during the inter-war period, an import- ; 
ant British interest with regard to India was to regulate the Indian demand 
for gold, the availability of which (as primary liquidity) was crucial to 
Britain’s reduced cost return to the gold standard.‘ Britain’s ability to 


influence Indian private gold demands was somewhat hampered by a - " 


number of other factors. Nevertheless, in the view of a contemporary 
observer, ‘. . . important as other gold movements were . . . it (sic!) was the 
movements of metal between these three distant parts of. the world (South 
Africa; India and the United States) through the intervention of the 
London market which are of chief interest arid Hinivcnret in a study of the 
restoration of the gold standárd after the war.' 

The working of this objective in relation to India in the years that the 
rupee was on a managed float (1921-1925) forms the subject of this paper. 
The paper is organised as follows. The first part briefly sketches the larger 
external background to Indian monetary and exchange-rate policies. be- 
tween 1921 and 1924. The second part discusses the economic environment 
facing the Indian economy in these years. The third part discusses the - 
policy environment and takes into account the institutional question related 
to the method of securing sterling remittances. This was a somewhat 
contentious issue in relations between Indian monetary authorities in Delhi 
and Whitehall and sheds some light on Indian exchange rate policies in 


5 The Macmillan Committee pointed out (Report, paras 165-66) that in 1930, the Bank of 
England couid buy only 1.41 million pounds out of total gold sales of 44 million pounds. Also 
see Public Records Office (PRO) T172/1594, note to the Chancellor of the Exchequer dated — . 
22 November 1927 in which Leith-Ross acquaints Churchill with the nature of Bank of 
England intervention in the London gold market. 

* See G. Balachandran, ‘Indian Monetary Policy and the International Liquidity Crisis 
during the Inter-War Years’, unpublished Ph.D. thesis, RIEN of London, 1989. 

7 W.A. Brown, England, 1929, p. e: 
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these years. The last section is in the form of a substantive summary and 
conclusion. i l 
I The Background: The British Liquidity Crisis 

When Britain left the gold standard formally at the end of March 1919, 
war-time controls on the gold market were still in place. South African 
gold was bought by the Bank of England at the sterling parity price of 77s. 
9d. per standard ounce. Exports of gold from Britain, which during the war 
had faced an informal check through appeals to patriotism, had resumed 
before they were formally banned at the end of March 1919. But, as 
sterling depreciated, the Bank of England's official goid price diverged . 
greatly from the price of gold in the world's markets. Protests by the South 
African gold producers led to an agreement in September 1919 by which, 
all South African gold continued to be shipped to England and bought by 
the Bank of England at the sterling parity price of 77s. 9d. and sold at the 
same price to the refiners. The Rothschilds bought the refined gold and 
sold it at the market price. The gold producers thus secured the difference 
between the sterling parity price and the market price. By means of this 
somewhat convoluted arrangement, the role of London as the international 
gold market was preserved and the pretence maintained that within Britain, 
the value of gold had not changed from the pre-war value. In this segregated 
market for gold, sterling was on par. 

However, private exports of gold to India continued to be restricted till 
June 1920, when it was felt they could be safely lifted. The only restriction 
that remained thereafter was on the direct shipment of gold from South 
Africa to India. The deflationary impact of monetary policy in India 
checked her gold demand in 1920/21 and also brought out some of her 
hoards.* India emerged as a net exporter of gold in 192/21. Likewise, in 
the second half of 1920, China also began exporting gold. It was not until 
September 1921 that India emerged in the London market as a net importer 
of the metal. These asset shifts on the periphery were consistent with the 
British aim of maximising American gold absorption. The early movement 
of gold away from the USA, when she lifted her own gold export embargo 
in 1919, was reversed after April 1920. So successful were the British 
efforts to direct gold flows towards the USA that in each month between 
August 1920 and August 1925, the USA was a net importer of gold.? 

Why did Britain aim to increase American gold receipts? Briefly, the 
hope was for a sterling appreciation achieved more by American inflation 
than by British deflation, especially as the latter was proving to be a source 


* For a detailed discussion of this episode, see G. Balachandran, India in Britain's 


Liquidity Crisis: The Stabilisation of 1920, London, forthcoming. 
? W.A. Brown, England, 1929, p. 29. : l 
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of great domestic contention. The optimistic view was that as USA received 
gold out of new production, US prices would rise. Besides, USA might be 
more willing to lend to Europe. Domestic deflation could be avoided and 
the sterling would rise as long as the British rate of inflation was kept below 
the American one. Also, as prices rose in the USA, the real value of debt 
payments would fall. It was a measure of the diminution of Britain's 
overseas creditor position that far from seeking an anti-inflationary regime, 
she was seeking to promote an inflationary one.” 

R.G. Hawtrey, the Treasury economist, was an ardent believer in export- 
ing gold to America. Writing in July 1920 when the tendency of the USA to 
import gold had not become very pronounced, he said, the only ‘alternative 
to a restriction of circulation in America (was) the sending of gold from 
herc.' The larger the quantities of gold sent, the better it would be. 
Nothing *could be more favourable to the economic recovery of the world 
than generous help from Europe to America' by way of gold exports. The 
reason for this view was that ‘in essence, the export of gold (was) a device 
for lowering .the world value of commodities.’ It countered American 
deflation arising from a scarcity of gold, and its tendency ‘to raise the world 
value of gold.’ The problem with this strategy, Hawtrey correctly foresaw, 
was that it might increase the demand for gold as a commodity. “This is 
particularly conspicuous i in India . . . where absorption is expected to be 
very large.’ The Indian gold demand, he warned, might necessitate larger 
permanent deflation. This was a problem for the future.” 

The British concern that America should receive large quantities of gold 
had not diminished a year later. If anything, this concern was compounded 
by another: despite:excess US reserves of $700 million in the middle of 
1921, she seemed no nearer to launching an expansionary. domestic or 
international policy. Stressing that continued deflation was disastrous for 
Britain, Hawtrey said the dollar had to be cheap and stable if sterling was 
to return to gold.” Britain desired inflation, but could not ease credit on 
her own for fear of its effect on the sterling. Inevitably, the USA had to 
take the first step and only she had the ability to influence world commodity 
prices.” But Britain could ‘hasten in some degree the advent of cheap 
money in America by sending more gold thither . . . . A substantial 
consignment . . . would hasten the progress . . . , and the psychological 
effect would be greater in proportion.” 


u D. E. Mogeridge,. British Monetary Policy, 1924-31: The Norman Conquest of $4.86, 
1972, p. 46 and pp. 81-87. 

" Cambridge College Archives (CCA) Hawtrey Papers, Htry 1/13, ‘Return to Gold 
Standard’, memorandum of July. 1920; emphasis in the original. 

2 CCA Hawtrey Papers, Htry 1/13, ‘Return to Gold Standard’, July 1921. 

3 CCA Hawtrey Papers, Htry 1/13, "The Rediscount Rate of the American Federal 
Reserve System’, undated memorandum, and S. Howson, Domestic Monetary, 1975, p. 27. 

“4 CCA Hawtrey Papers, *American Exchange', undated, but July-August 1921; emphasis 
in the original. 
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Hawtrey recognised that Britain was pursuing two conflicting objectives: 

avoid or minimise deflation and return to gold. These ‘two objects . . . can 

. be reconciled (only) by a continuation of the inflationary tendency in 
America.’ The USA was moving towards raising her rediscount rates to 
check inflation and if this was allowed to happen, the tendency of the 
sterling to appreciate would be checked. Therefore it was best to export 
gold to USA ‘to create a redundancy of currency there.’ The payment of 
debts provided:a suitable pretext, but he urged caution so that USA was 
not provoked into sterilising her gold receipts. 

From the latter half of 1920, as she increased her discount rates, the 
USA began attracting considerable quantities of gold not only from Britain, 
but also from other parts of the world. Southern and central America 
ceased importing gold and instead (like India and China) became net 
exporters. Australia also started shipping gold directly to the United States 
once she found the Indian demand tapering off. In 1921, besides large gold 
receipts from London and substantially the whole South African produc- 
tion of the metal, the United States received nearly $250 million of gold 
from France and Sweden which originated in Russia. Thus US net gold 
exports of $292 million in 1919 became net imports of $95 million and $667 
million in 1920 and 1921 respectively. 

This trend continued through 1922 and 1923. Net American gold imports 
in the former year were $220 million and in the latter year, $241 million. 
The British share in these US gold receipts was large. In 1920, British gold 
exports accounted for nearly two-thirds of all gold exported to the USA. In 
1921, this proportion fell to about 30 per cent especially as France, Sweden, 
Canada and the Asian countries emerged as large exporters. In 1922, 
though France and Sweden together exported nearly 22 per cent of all gold 
received in the USA, the British share was still significant at about 44 per 
cent. In 1923, Germany emerged as a major exporter accounting for about 
a sixth of US gold receipts, yet Britain accounted for almost half of them in 
that year and some 40 per cent in 1924. 

While she could not directly force other countries to boost US gold 
receipts, Britain could and did try to maximise the empire’s gold exports to 
the USA. To accomplish this, she made efforts to ensure firstly, that South 
African gold production would not slacken, secondly, that the South 
African gold would come to London to be sold and thirdly, that other 
(especially non-monetary) demands on South African gold would be kept 
to a minimum. As the increase in South African gold production from 


i 5 CCA Hawtrey Papers, Htry 1/26, ‘Export of Gold to America’, note dated 3 March 1923. 
Over 1922-23, Britain exported gold to the USA ın payment of her war debts. See W. A. 


Brown, England, 1929, pp. 137-38 and PRO T176/9, Niemeyer Papers, Blackett to Governor, * 


letters dated 4 July and 29 November 1922; Norman to Niemeyer, letter dated 3 August 1923 
and Niemeyer-to Norman, letters dated 4 August 1923 and 19 September 1923. 
* Quoted in W.A. Brown, England, 1929, p. 117. 
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7 million- fine ounces in 1922 to 9.6 million fine ounces in 1925 shows, 
Britain was largely successful in her first endeavour. Yet, one outcome of 
the arrangements made to sustain London as the world’s principal market 
for gold was that, Britain’s already fragile control over the South African 
gold producers weakened further. She had to pay the price of having to 
allow South Africa to return to the gold standard before the sterling, whose © 
own return was also thereby hastened. Britain’s success in her third aim 
during this period was somewhat mixed and the discussion of it in relation 
to India is the subject of a separate section. However, the final results of . 
her efforts were disappointing from the British point of view. US inflation 
was not as high nor as consistent as Britain would have liked it to be, 
though, till the end of 1922, gold receipts might have mitigated the more 
severe manifestations of US deflation. Sterilisation of much of her gold 
receipts prevented domestic US and world expansion, and also, it might 
have in the end served to increase US gold imports and accentuated the 
maldistribution of gold which was a problem already haunting Britain.” 
In some ways, in the absence of an US expansion, gold exports to her were 
inevitable, whatever the aims of the British policy-makers. Britain con- 
tinued to import heavily from the USA. Her normal trade exports were not 
being restored rapidly enough and her trade deficit, although lower than 
during the war, was still high by historical standards over 1920-25. Further, 
according to one estimate, although India continued to earn dollars for 
Britain, she stopped underpinning the British current account position in the 
degree that she had done before the war." Gold exports were therefore 
necessary to pay for imports whose non-availability may have postponed 
recovery. Illustratively, Britain’s gold exports to the USA accounted for 
almost 15 per cent of her current account surplus in these years.” The latter, 
although substantial in most years till the depression, was still lower than her 
long-term capital exports. The unattractive option of having to borrow short. 
in order to lend in the long-term compelled the British Treasury, supported 
by sections of British industry, to restrict overseas loans. Even so, Britain’s 
overseas lending consistently exceeded her current account surplus in these 
years. The checks were relaxed in 1927 but were re-imposed after sterling 
left gold in 1931.” Thus, although Britain’s (or Europe’s) best hopes in 


," M. Friedman and A.J. Schwartz, A Monetary History of the United States, 1867-1960, 

Princeton, 1963, pp. 284-85. i 

18 1.D. Tomlinson, ‘Anglo-Indian Economic Relations, 1913-1928 with Special Reference 
to the Cotton Trade’, unpublished Ph.D. thesis, London, 1977, pp. 217-18. 

3 B.R. Mitchell, Abstract of British Historical Statistics, Cambridge, 1962, p. 335. 

® On Treasury and Bank of England checks on overseas lending, see A. Cairncross and 
B.J. Eichengreen, The Sterling in Decline: The Sterling Devaluations of 1931, 1949 and 1969, 
Oxford, 1983, pp. 11-23. In 1922, Hawtrey cited the expansion of British overseas lending as 
evidence of the restoration of the British external position. See CCA Htry 1/13, untitled 
memorandum written in October 1922. But by June 1923, when the extent of Britain’s 
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relation to US gold receipts may not have been fulfilled, given their 
(especially British) strategies, requirements and constraints, it is hard to 
see what else these countries could have done. 

In the circumstances when primary liquidity shortages threatened to be an 
enduring reality for her, Britain tried to reduce the other demands on the 
world's gold and to make the dctual use of the metal conform to her desired 
use for it. She tried to promote the gold exchange standard on a worldwide 
basis with this aim in view. The attempts to reduce the non-monetary ` 
demand for gold in India was part of the same effort. These efforts to 
economise on gold were taking place against the background of the sterling’s 
struggle to return to the gold standard at the pre-war parity and London's 


dependence on short-term borrowing to finance her overseas loans became evident, he was 
forced to change his mind. See CCA Htry 1/25, "Industry arid Overseas Investment', memo- 
randum dated 22 June 1923. After its return to gold in April 1925, Niemeyer linked the 
outlook for the sterling to the restriction of overseas issues in London. With a current account 
surplus of 30 million pounds, he said, Britain could not afford to lend money abroad. Foreign 
lending earned commissions for the City, increased some British current account receipts, and 
possibly, increased demand for British goods. These were useful advantages, if Britain could 
‘afford to acquire them.” But, in his view, foreign lending, was not, on balance, beneficial to 
Britain: if the proceeds were spent in Britain, exports were given away for nothing, and if they 
were spent abroad, which was ‘largely the case’, Britain might be forced to export gold. 
Therefore, all borrowers including colonies should be discouraged, *for we do not want bank 
rate to be put up.' See University Library, Cambridge, Baldwin 3, 1925 Budget Papers, 
Niemeyer’s note dated 22 May 1925 and another undated note written probably in the same 
month. Emphasis in the original. 

The British Treasury asked the Colonial Office to urge the dominions and colonies ‘not to 
raise loans’ in Britain ‘owing to the difficulty this might involve as regards the maintenance of 
the gold standard.’ See University Library, Cambridge, Baldwin 93, Amery to Prime Minister, 
letter dated 6 June 1925. 

There was pressure from industry to restrict foreign issues or at least tie them as the Fretich 
and the Germans were doing.-London financiers resisted because of their fear of the effects of 
such a linkage on London’s role as an’ international capital market. Se India Office Library 
and Records (IOLR) L/F/6/1033, F. 5837, Board of Trade Advisory Council, ‘Trade Outlook 
and Foreign Loans’, A.C. 119, ‘Written Observations of Members of Council’, undated but 
probably April 1925. F.C. Goodenough; a member of the Finance Committee of the India 
Office was one of the London financiers who opposed the linkage between borrowing British 
and buying Bfitish. Industrialists welcomed the restriction on gold exports because it favoured 
the export of merchandise. 

It was a jneásure of the severity of Britain's liquidity crisis at this time that the Treasury 
should have gone back on the earlier belief that overseas lending helped Britain through 
promoting global expansion and sought to.restrict it (while urging the promotion of US 
lending). 

For other discussions of the British lending embargo, see Henry Clay, Lord Norman, 
London, 1957, pp. 144, 220; L.S. Pressnell, ‘1925: The Burden of the Sterling', EHR, Vol. 
31, No. 1, 1978, pp. 78-80; F.C. Costigliola, ‘Anglo-American Financial Conflict in the 1920s’, 
Journal of Economic History (JEH), Vol. 37, No. 4, 1977, p. 927; D.E. Moggridge, British 
Monetary, 1972, pp. 206-8; and J.M. Atkin, ‘Official Regulation of British Overseas Invest- 
ments, 1914-1931’, EHR, Vol. 26, No. 2, 1970, pp. 324-35. 
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striving to retain her leadership of the interrational financial system. As 
much as the rate at which the rupee was stabilised, the timing of the 
stabilisation was crucial to the battered monetary unity of the empire and 
the primacy of the sterling. We now proceed to locate the stabilisation 
policies in India till 1925 in the above context. ` 


II The Indian Economic Environrnent—1921/1924 


By the end of 1920, the stabilisation programme recommended by the 
Babbington-Smith Committee, formulated under constraints imposed by 
Britain's own liquidity problems, had failed.” The immediate objective of 
preventing an enormous absorption of gold by India had been achieved. But 
a price paid for this success was that the questions of a permanent exchange 
rate for the rupee and long-term Indian gold demands were left unresolved. 
If anything, the collapse of the rupee in July 1921 to less than 12d. gold 
(about 15d. sterling) made rupee appreciation a certainty in the long term. 
As sterling also approached parity, imported gold would seem cheaper in 
India. This could be expected to accelerate gold imports in the short-term 
until incomes and prices adjusted to the new rupee parity. 

However, the rupee parities were themselves not spontaneously deter- ` 
mined. They were the product of a monetary policy designed to secure an 
appreciation, with target exchange rates determining monetary expansion. 
In that sense, the rupee was never on a free float till its de facto stabilisation 
in November 1924, but on a managed float. The India Office and New Delhi 
desisted, for the most part, from exchange market intervention, in order to 
force the rupee up. In a currency system that largely depended on trade 
financing for expansion,.the absence of intervention (either through the 
. sales of council bills or purchases of sterling), rendered expansion arbitrary. 
The so-called absence of intervention only meant intervention of a different 
form with a definitive objective, monetary policy in this period had a 
pronounced deflationary bias. 


1. Prices and Exchange Rates 


Consider the movements of prices ana exchange rates between January 1920 
and December 1925 in Table 1. It is clear that the post-war boom did not 
peak in Britain till March 1920. The climb to the peak over December 1919- 
March 1920 was quite rapid. The increase in the rate on Treasury bills from 5 
per cent to 6 per cent in early November 1919 did not do much to turn the 
tide. Over March-May 1920 there was a slight fall in prices and then, a steep 
fall between May and June 1920. The bank rate in London increased from 6 
per cent to 7 per cent in the middle of June 1920, but the immediate effect 
that it produced on British prices was quite small. The next steep fall 


2 The formulation and failure of this policy is discussed in some detail in G. Balachandran, 
India in Britain's. Liquidity Crisis, forthcoming and in ‘Indian Monetary Policy’, Chapter 3. 
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occurred after September when it was somewhat more continuous than it 
had been earlier in the summer. Therefore, though the post-war boom had 
been checked by May 1920 it was not till the autumn of 1920 that one could 
detect definite signs of a slump. 














Table 1 
Prices and Exchange Rates, 1920-1925 
MIY 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
1/1920 289 233 202 192 235 174 137.5 
2/1920 303 232 203 188 251 203 145 
3/1920 310 234 194 180 238 194 135.5 
4/1920 306 245 193 172 259 175 139 
5/1920 305 247 190 172 244 170 134 
6/1920 291 243 192 173 253 158 127 
7/1920 293 241 196 175 264 130 105 
8/1920 288 231 193 173 258 141 108 
9/1920 284 226 188 173 234 139 102 
10/1920 266 211 188 176 227 133.5 97 
11/1920 246 196 186 176 215 121 85 
12/1920 220 179 179 168 214 > 115 76 
Annual Average 283 226.5 192 176.5 241 154 116 
1/1921 209 170 169 156 212 108 78 
2/1921 192 160 164 151 203 101.5 82 
3/1921 ^ 189 155 163 149 200 96 TI 
4/1921 183 148 164 150 202 97.5 78 
5/1921 182 145 171 159 199 97.5 79 
6/1921 ‘ 179 142 173 165 186 95 76.5 
7/1921 178 141 171 166 185 95.5 73 
8/1921 179 142 178 176 187 96 70.5 
9/1921 183 141 178 177 178 104 80 
10/1921 170 142 178 176 171.5 108.5 83.5 
11/1921 166 141 173 172 176 103 83 
12/1921 162. 140 171 166 175 99 82 
Annual Average 181 147 171 164 190 100 78.5 
1/1922 159 138 178 159 168 99.5 86 
2/1922 158 141 179 158 158 97.5 85.5 
3/1922 160 142 182 160 158 95 86 
4/1922 159 143 182 160 158 95 85 
5/1922 162 148, 187 161 162 94.5 86 
6/1922 163 150 183 166 162 98 90 
7/1922 : 163 _ 155 181 165 169 97.5 88.5 
8/1922 158 155 178 160 169 97.5 89.5 
9/1922 156 153 176 156 170 97 89 
10/1922 158 154 177 151 167 97 89 
11/1922 159 156 178 150 168 97.5 89.5 
12/1922 158 156 176 149 171 99.5 ‘92.5 


Annual Average . 159 149 180 158 165 97 88 
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Table 1 Contd. 


MIY 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 





1/1923 160 156 179 149 169 100 95.5 
2/1923 163 157 180 147 173 102 97.5 
3/1923 163 159 181 149 172 101 97.5 
4/1923 ^ 165 159 178 147 171 100.5 96 
5/1923 164 156 177 143 172 101 96.5 
6/1923 160 153 175 140 167 100.5 95.5 
7/1923 155 151 179 140 163 100.5 94.5 
8/1923 155 150 - 17⁄1 135 161 100 94 
9/1923 160 154 174 136 166 100 94 
10/1923 160 153 174 138 169 101 94.5 
11/1923 169 152 177 138 - 172 104 96 
12/1923 170 151 179 145 168 101 96 
Ann. Av. 162 154 177 142 169 101 95.5 
1/1924 173 151 172 142 171 107 94 
2/1924 173 152 178 140 186 107 95.5 
3/1924 172 150 179 142 209 103 91 
4/1924 172 148 174 141 209 104 92 
5/1924 168 147 176 141 195 104 94 
6/1924 168 145 176 142 200 105 93 
7/1924 173 147 179 145 201 106 94.5 
8/1924 172 150 180 150 198 109 98.5 
9/1924 176 149 179 153 196 107.5 99 
10/1924 180 152 181 151 191 110.5 101.5 
11/1924 179 153 180 152 181 112.5 105 
12/1924 180 157 176 150 185 112.5 107.5 
Ann. Av. 174 150 177.5 147 194 107.3 97 
1/1925 177 160 171 149 185 113 110 
2/1925 177 161 172 149 185 112 110.5 
3/1925 174 161 168 151 183 112 109.5 
4/1925 169 156 169 149 184 111.5 109.5 
5/1925 165 155 164 149 183 111 110.5 
61925 , 162 157 157 146 175 112 112 
7/1925 165 160 160 147 177 113.5 113 
8/1925 165 160 157 146 174 113.5 113 
9/1925 164 160 158 145 174 114.5 113.5 
10/1925 f 161 158 160 150 174 114.5 113 
11/1925 160 158 164 153 173 114.5 113 
12/1925 158 157 163 154 169 114.5 113 
Ann. Av. 166 158.5 163.5 149 178 113 111.7 





Note: 1. UK Economist index number of prices, 1913 — 100; 2. US Bureau of Labour.price 
index, 1913 — 100; 3. Calcutta index of wholesale prices, July 1914 — 100; 4. Indian 
export price index, 1913 — 100; 5. Indian import price index, 1913 — 100 (both indices 
fiom IOLR, L/F/5/100-101); 6. Rupee-sterling parity (pence per rupee) 7. Rupee- 
dollar parity (gold pence per rupee: both from IOLR, V/26/302/7, App. VIE to App. 3, 
McWatters’ memorandum to HYC, Vol. 2, pp. 33-34). 
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This coincides with the American experience and supports the view that 
the autonomous impact of the British bank rate on British prices (as on 
British capital account in this period) was affected by influences emerging 
from across the Atlantic. The American post-war peak occurred in May 
1920 (though at a lower level) with American prices sloping gently off till 
July 1920 when there was a plunge. A steep and continuous decline in 
American prices began in September 1920. There was a strong correlation 
in this period and till 1931 between American and British prices. This 
correlation was stronger than that.between American and Indian prices or 
British and Indian prices. 

Indian prices however began falling as early as February 1920, though, 
between March and November 1920 the fluctuations were narrow. The 
Indian peak which was reached in February 1920 was lower than current 
American or British prices as well as their respective peaks. Even before 
December 1919 the slowing down of the rate of growth of Indian prices had 
become apparent. Indian prices do not seem to have shown much sensitivity 
to the exchange rate, whatever the lag used. Prices were steady around the 
190 mark between March arid November 1920 although the rupee fell from 
about 31d. sterling to about 19d. sterling during this period, which was also 
characterised for the most part by a downward stability in American and 
British prices. One possible interpretation is that rupee depreciation pro- 
tected Indian prices from the more severe effects of the global deflation 
that was beginning to emerge from the latter part of this period. But the 
post-November 1920 slump in Indian prices (although it did not last long) 
took place even as the rupee was falling further. The exchange rate 
insulation argument could then turn counter-factual to suggest that without 
a fall in the. rupee in the next few months, the slump in Indian prices could 
have been greater. However, there is no evidence from this period that the 
policy-makers envisaged the exchange rate as an anti-cyclical instrument. 
The high correlation between Indian and American prices on the one hand 
and Indian and British prices on the other and the poor correlation between 
Indian prices and the exchange rate would also seem to cast doubt upon the 
above counter-factual hypothesis. Throughout 1921, for example, the small 
fluctuations in Indian prices did not seem to be related to the exchange rate 
and if a generalisation could be ventured for so short a period covering small 
changes, the distinct impression is that Indian prices moved, in relation to 
the exchange rate, in a manner contrary to that predicted by theory. 

Through 1922, 1923. and 1924, Indian prices remained fairly steady 
around 180, 176 and 177 respectively, even though in 1922 the rupee 
depreciatéd slightly in relation to sterling but rose slightly in relation to 
gold. British prices stayed relatively unchanged while American prices rose 
about 15 per cent from its post-war trough of January 1922. In 1923, all the 
indices stayed roughly steady, though there was a tendency of Indian and 
British prices to rise after August 1923 which was noticed in American 
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prices. In 1924, British and American prices fell till the middle of the year 
and rose thereafter, though neither movement was large by the standards 
of post-war fluctuations. Indian prices roughly corresponded. to these 
movements but the rupee rose quite sharply during the year both in 
relation to sterling and to gold. In 1925 the rupee reached a parity with 
respect to the sterling and gold of about 13 per cent above the pre-war 16d. 
rate. Sterling had returned to gold by now. Indian prices began falling 
slightly before British prices and bottomed out earlier. Therefore, perhaps, 
they reflected, in part, the rapid appreciation of the rupee since the middle 
of 1924. American prices stayed relatively unchanged. ` 
Except for the last quarter of 1924, it-is hdrd to make a valid generalisa- 
tion of the effect of exchange-rate movements on price stability in India 
which can be separated from ‘the effects of the price situation outside India. 


2. Foreign Trade 


The revaluation of the rupee in 1920 failed against the background of a 
sharp adverse movement on the Indian trade account. The Indian trade 
surplus at Rs. 1260 million in 1919/1920, was about a third higher than the 
highest trade balance registered during the war in 1916/1917. However, the 
high rupee (briefly) and the collapse of the post-war boom resulted in large 
deficits in the following two years. In 1920/1921, there was a trade deficit of 
Rs. 775 million and of Rs. 209 million in 1921/1922. The next three years 
registered high and increasing surpluses. At Rs. 900 million, the trade 
surplus in 1922/1923 was almost as high as the levels reached in some of the 
war years, though it was well short of the historical peak reached in 
1919/1920. The next two years saw the overwhelming of that landmark as 
well. At Rs. 1440 million and Rs. 1550 million, these balances reflected a 
surge in the world demand for Indian exports (more than a slackening off 
of Indian imports) as the world economy began to revive following US 
expansion and as European stabilisation began to show some signs of 
success, 

The effect of buoyant trade conditions on producers’ incomes was miti- 
gated by the behaviour of Indian terms of trade. India’s import prices 
remained consistently—in relation to their 1913 levels—higher than Indian 
export prices throughout these years except for three months in 1922. It 
might seem that if one were to ignore the terms of trade shifts during the 
war and take only the post-war period into account, the terms of trade had 
moved in favour of India. Undoubtedly, India’s terms of trade improved 
after August 1920, but the improvement stopped in June 1922 whereafter 
(we are only now entering the period of Indian trade surpluses), they 
began to deteriorate. Terms of trade calculations are sensitive to the choice 
of the base year, yet, regardless of the base year used, it would be hard to 
detect signs of a long-term improvement in India’s export prices in relation 
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to those of her imports during this period. In fact it can be plausibly 
argued, despite a temporary convergence of the two indices in 1929, that 
the deterioration in the Indian terms of trade considerably pre-dated the 
depression. The depression only accentuated the severity of the trend. 

No relationship seems observable between the Indian exchange rate and 
her import prices. Indian import prices rose over J anuary-July 1920 as the 
rupee was sought to be pegged at 2s. gold and fell sharply thereafter, even 
as the rupee began to fall. Therefore, Indian import prices even in the 
short-term, did not seem to have been affected by the exchange rate and 
though, over brief periods, they rose more sharply than British prices or 
American prices, on the whole, they seemed to have moved more closely 
with world prices than in relation to the rupee. There were periods during 
which a depreciating rupee coincided with falling import prices (January 
1921-April/May 1922) while a rising rupee coincided with rising import 
prices. For a country that played a relatively small role in world trade in 
respect of most of her tradeables, this is not unexpected and only reinforces 
the argument that the impact of a revaluation might have been stronger on 
incomes than on the prices of imports and their substitutes. 

The lack of association between Indian trading prices and the exchange 
rate along the lines suggested by theory may imply that, rather than the 
exchange rate having the power to influence the terms of trade even in the 
short run, it was the exogenously given demand and price conditions which 
determined the terms of trade and further, they caused movements in the 
exchange rate in the directions they did. The tendency for a rise in the 
rupee would have been strengthened by buoyant export prices (the period 
from August 1923 and September 1924 is a good example) while a rising 
rupee may have coincided with falling export prices because of the effects 
of a contractionary monetary policy (as for example over June 1922 and 
November 1923). 


3. Money Supply 


Even a cursory glance at the circulation of gross coin and notes in India 
over 1920-1925 reveals the fact that the accent of monetary policy in India 
was to check the growth of the former. Archival evidence reveals that the 
official aim was to secure an appreciation of the rupee. Consider for 
example Table 2 which encapsulates the increase in the Indian currency 
circulation during the First World War and the post-war period in relation 
to the trade balance. 

It is easy to see that the steady growth in the volume of £ross coin and 
note circulation in line with large trade surpluses was reversed after J anuary 
1920. The immediate reason for the fall in circulation that took place in 
1920 was the attempt to stabilise the Tupee at 2s. gold, through the sale of 
reverse councils. As a result of these reverse sales, gross circulation of note 
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Table 2 . 
Trade Balance and Currency Circulation, 1 914-1925 

Year Trade Balance Gross Coin and Note Circulation 

September March 
1914/1915 437 605 616 
1915/1916 ‘ ' 654 i 638 677 
1916/1917 6 955 715 864 
1917/1918 921 1084 998 
1918/1919 i 848 1344 1535 
1919/1920 . - 7 1260 1719 1745* 
1920/1921 ` -775 . 1576 1661 
1921/1922 —209 1784 1748 
1922/1923 900 1808 1747 
1923/1924 3 1449 1792 1858 
1924/1925 1551 1792 1842 





Note: All figures in Rupees Million. 
* Rs. 1851 million in January 1920. 
Source: Report of the Controller of Currency, Government of India, various years. 


and coin fell from Rs. 1851 million in January 1920 to Rs. 1576 million in 
September that year. Thereafter, there was an expansion which was espe- 
cially pronounced in the slack season and which lasted till September- 
October 1921. 

Even if the fall in coin and note circulation over September 1921-March 
1922 is attributed to the trade deficit, the rough stability of the September 
coin and note circulation figures between 1921 and 1924 and those for 
March 1922 and 1923 on the one hand and 1924 and 1925 on the other 
requires comment. The three years between March 1922 and 1925 were 
good years for Indian trade with large and rising, even unprecedented, 
surpluses. But the monetary trends do not conform either to expectation or 
to previous experience. 

Over 1922/23 there was an actual fall in gross note and coin circulation 
during the peak season despite a large trade surplus. There was some slack 
season expansion between March and September 1922 followed again by 
peak season contraction between September 1922 and March 1923. Hence, 
the March circulation in 1922 and 1923 remained unchanged at about 
Rs. 1748 million. There was some expansion again in the 1923 slack season 
(March 1923 and September 1923). The expansion in the following peak 
season (1923/24) was through issue of emergency currency that was with- 
drawn at the end of the season. This withdrawal accounted for the September 
1924 gross circulation figures returning to the September 1923 level. A 
similar policy was adopted in the next peak season. The upshot of this was 
that gross coin and note circulation expanded hardly at all between 
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September 1921 and September 1924 and only slightly between September 
1921 and March 1925 despite large and rising trade surpluses. 


HI The Policy Environment 


That the aim behind this contraetionary monetary policy was to secure a 
rupee appreciation is evident from the Finance Department records of the 
India Office and the exchanges between Whitehall and New Delhi on 
- exchange rate policy. Both sides agreed on the need to raise the rupee, 
though there was no coherent view consistently held regarding why it was 
` necessary to secure an appreciation of the rupee beyond the pre-war rate of 
16d. gold. 

By autumn 1921, the India Office had come round to the view that action 
was needed to appreciate the rupee through the"continued suspension of 
council bill sales, Until these sales resumed, and thereafter to the extent 
left unfinanced by them, home charges were to be mét by borrowing in 
London and contraction of the Paper Currency Reserve. The latter tech- 
nique of placing the Secretary of State in funds was referred to as remittances 
through the reserve or transfers from the Paper Currency Reserve. Table 
3 shows the method of financing the Indian home charges between 
1921/22: and 1924/25. As is evident, almost 45 per cent of the sterling 
expenditure was financed through borrowing,” 





Table 3 
Home Charges Financing, 1921-1925 
Year 1 2 3 4 5 
. : 
1921/22 42.8 — 2.5 27.1 14.8 
1922/23 40.9 4.77 — 3.3 31.3 
1923/24 39.9 23.13 — 5.64 17.5 
1924/25 61.9 41.5 — 1.7 18.5 





Note: All figures in million pounds sterling. ; 
1. Total sterling expenditure; 2. Net sales of council bills; 3. Remittance through the 
reserve; 4. Recoveries from the War Office on account of Indian expenditures in the 
war; 3. Sterling debts incurred. 

Source: IOLR, L/F/5/100, Finance Department Statistics, pp. 205-6. 


” This fact, more than the actual size of the debt, needs to be borne in mind when 
discussing the public debt policies of the Indian government in the inter-war period. N. Charles- 
worth, “The Problem of Government Finance in British India: Taxation, Borrowing and 
the Allocation of Resources in the Inter-war Period’, Modern Asian Studies (MAS), Vol. 19, 
No. 3, 1985, pp. 521-48, implies that in view of the size of India’s external debt in these years, 
the difference between Indian and Japanese public debt policies was insignificant. But he 
ignores an important reason for the size of India’s sterling debt in this period. Only some of 
the debt was productive. Capital expenditure formed only about 25 to 40 per cent of the total 
sterling expenditure in Table 3 and in only one of these four years (1924/25) was it greater - 
than the sterling debts contracted. In 1922/23 and 1923/24, sterling debts were about 31.3 
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In the early months after the stabilisation of the rupee failed, the 2s. gold 
parity continued to be regarded as the target exchange rate on the basis of 
which intervention policy was to be conducted. The Secretary of State 
reminded the Indian government that ‘2/-(gold) rupee remain(ed) (the) 
declared objective of policy.” A year later, the India Office continued to 
hold to this view. Till a renewed attempt at stabilisation could be made, the 
policy of non-intervention in regard to exchange ‘consistent with the dis- 
charge of sterling obligations . ... .' should be continued.” 

From January 1923, the question of achieving a rupee appreciation 
merged with that of the location of the sterling purchase operations of the 
Indian administration and there were minor skirmishes between Delhi and 
Whitehall on this subject. To an extent, the timing of sterling purchases 
and, therefore, the object of securing an appreciation of the rupee was 
affected by this dispute, though, as we argue later, the shared India 
Office-Government of India objective of achieving a permanently higher 
rate for the rupee than 16d. gold kept the dispute from getting out of hand. 


1. The Sterling Purchase Controversy and Exchange Rate Policy 


Since early 1920s, the Secretary of State had not sold council bills either 
because thére was no demand for them, or in order to enable the rupee to 
recover from the depths to which it had plunged in 1921. During this 
period, Indian obligations in London had, as we have seen, been met out 
of War Office disbursements to the India Office, sterling loans and remit- 
tances from the reserve. 

Towards the beginning of 1923, the India Office was faced with what it 
saw as a challenge to its financial powers from the Government of India. 
Both the India Office and the Government of India were in broad agree- 
ment on the need to achieve a steady appreciation of the rupee and saw 
their abstention from exchange market intervention as securing that aim. 
But the deflationary consequences of the revaluation process including the 
éffect on trade of stringency in the market for rupees led to growing 


million pounds and 17.5 million pounds respectively. But sterling capital expenditüres were 
only about 10.5 million pounds in each of these two years. A substantia! part of the debt was 
raised to finance fixed current account obligations, in a policy environment in which normal 
trade financing through sterling acquisitions were kept in abeyance to promote an appreciation 
of the rupee. 
B IOLR L/F/6/1088, F. 2149 Secretary of State to Viceroy, telegram dated 16 September 
1921. 
^ JOLR L/F/6/1088, F. 2149, minute by Kisch dated 5 August 1922. Given the large, even 
. overwhelming role in relation to the rupee that the Secretary of State played in the exchange 
market, his abstention could hardly be regarded as enabling the market to adjust spontaneously 
to normal trading conditions or as not constituting intervention. On the contrary, the absten- 
tion was a temporary measure aimed at securing an appreciation of the rupee and therefore 
was a form of intervention designed to fulfil the purpose in view. 
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opposition within India to the government's monetary policy. Partly in 
response to this criticism, but partly also to seek greater freedom of action 
in regard to what was seen as a purely administrative question not involving 
questions of high finance, the Indian government stafted buying sterling 
directly in Bombay from the exchange bankers. In justification, it argued 
that the normal scale on which council bills were sold made their resumption 
inconsistent with the revaluation objective. Therefore it wanted to effect 
‘quiet purchases of sterling when opportunity offers’ since more sterling 
could be bought thereby than if councils were reopened, with a smaller 
effect on the rupee.” 

The Indian initiative was well timed. If the India Office did not sell 
council bills because it wished to strengthen the rupee, it would have 
conceded the battle over remittances to the Government of India without a 
fight. On the other hand, the India Office could not hope to drive the 
Government of India out of the market by underselling rupees, without 
endangering longer-term exchange rate targets for India. So the Secretary 
of State told Delhi that purchases in India could not be the only method of 
acquiring sterling and, reversing previous policy, said, remittances could 
not be subject to exchange rate stability. He announced that council bills 
would be sold as long as exchange rate variations remained small.” 

Basil Blackett, who had moved to Delhi from the British Treasury to 
become the Finance Member of the Government of India, was the initiator 
of. the changed procedure. His move upset the India Office for several 
reasons. Firstly, Blacket’s timing as we have pointed out, gave the India 
Office little room for manoeuvre.” Secondly, he was no ordinary civil 
servant in the Indian cadre. A former high-flier in the Treasury, his 
experience and contacts within the Whitehall establishment and in the City 
made him a tougher adversary than his predecessors. The India Office was 
a ‘bit afraid’ of Blackett and puzzled about his aims.” There was also little 


Z IOLR L/F/7/468, F. 16; Viceroy to Secretary of State, telegram dated 23 April 1923. 

? IOLR L/F/7/468, F. 16; Secretary of State to Viceroy, telegram dated 1 May 1923. The 
Secretary of State, in the event, failed to carry out his threat. Over the next two years, sterling 
purchases were largely through operations conducted by the Government of India. Of 
government remittances of 21.84 million pounds in 1923/24, 13.1 million pounds represented 
Indian purchases. For 1924/1925 the corresponding figures were 40.77 million pounds and 
33.19 million pounds respectively. Source: IOLR V/26/302/7, Appendix 3 to Report. of 
Hilton-Young Commission, Vol. 2, McWatter's memorandum, App. II. p. 25. 

? While on this point, it may be useful to note that his timing might indicate that the India 
Office had something approaching a target exchange rate. Given his own sympathies for the 
revaluation cause, Blackett's confident expectation that the India Office would not endanger 
this target would also suggest why he acted when he did. z 

2 JOLR Mss. Eur. E397/22; Cook to Blackett, letters dated 26 April 1923 and 3 May 1923. 
It was not till his gold standard proposals in 1925, which the India Office seized eagerly to 
isolate him, and the dispute over the Reserve Bank of India Bill in 1927, that the India Office 
felt confident of its ascendancy over Blackett. 
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by way of argument that the India Office could advance in support of its 
position that sterling purchases, which were only an agency function and 
did not involve the powers of the Secretary of State, had to be handled by 
itself. To make matters more difficult for them, Blackett had guarded his 
flank by securing the support of the Governor of the Bank of England who, 
while counselling caution, supported Blackett on remittance policy. An 
Indian Finance Department official under Blackett who was on home leave 
wrote, after a meeting with Norman, that the latter was looking ahead to a 
time when, with growing self-government in India, India Office control 
over Indian finance would disappear. Norman was anxious that a national 
government should not break away from London in financial matters. He 
therefore wanted to ‘forge such bonds’ as will keep India within the 
Imperial (which the official clarified meant the Bank of England's) orbit. 
To this end, in ‘matters of form, and also . . . in agency business, he is 
willing . . . to make all concessions, so long as he knows that the B[ank] of 
E[ngland] will be the power behind.' Though Norman's motives might not 
have coincided with Blackett's, his correspondent assured him, there could 
be a temporary alliance between the two.? 

Evidence does not reveal that Blackett saw his moves as a step towards 
securing monetary autonomy for India, though, a man of his experience may 
have resented having to refér every policy decision to Whitehall for approval, 
and it may have suited the India Office to react to Blackett as if he were 
threatening the powers of the Secretary of State.? Writing to Hawtrey in. 
the course of this dispute, he complained that ‘so long as the pedants and 
old fogies at the India Office sit on the reserves and control the practical 
working of the Indian currency system, I see no easy prospect of doing any 
thing effective in regard to exchange."' What this suggests is that, despite 
his possible pique at constraints on his freedom of action imposed by the 
financial relationship between Delhi and Whitehall, Blackett shared similar 
goals as the India Office." A gradual rupee revaluation was one such goal. 


2 IOLR Mss. Eur. E397/22; Cook to Blackett, letter dated 13 June 1923. Also see his letter 
dated 7 June 1923. Blackett had also secured Baldwin's support. See Mss. Eur. E397/20; 
Baldwin to Blackett, letter dated 1 May 1923. 

* The letters from Cook warn Blackett against seeming to question the statutory powers of 
the Secretary of State because, among other things, it would strengthen the India Office 
campaign against him. 

3 CCA Htry 1/3/1; Blackett to Hawtrey, letter dated 1 May 1923. 

32 Blackett also shared broader London aims and saw, more clearly than any other civil 
servant in this period, that the financial realities of Britain's post-war position threatened her 
survival as an Imperial power. Writing to Benjamin Strong, the Governor of the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank, he complained that the British government was spending too recklessly: if 
they did not save, they will lose the markets of the Empire and never be able to reduce * 
internal debt nor lend abroad; Britain must lend to Europe if it must recover and to the 
Empire if it must remain British, but crucial to this was her ability to save. See IOLR Mss. 
Eur. E397/32; Blackett to Strong, letter dated 21 December 1927. 
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Blackett also realised that exchange market intervention through council 
bill sales, because of.the scale of 'those operations and the notice given of 
them,.tended to retard the appreciation of the rupee. As remittances were 
delayed to allow the rupee to rise steadily, monetary authorities, encoun- 
tering Indian opposition, could either forsake revaluation for remittances or 
continue as before to finance obligations in London through loans and 
contraction. Apart from objections in India to the latter course, Indian loans 
were already proving unpopular in London. This was added to the fact that 
the British government had begun to discourage foreign ‘issues in the 
London market. Therefore, Blackett’s method provided a way of securing 
remittances while not threatening the objective of a rupee appreciation. 
Thus, Blackett’s remittance policy was above all an ingenious method of 
reconciling two conflicting objectives. The India Office, however, felt that 
the Government of India was seeking greater freedom of action for itself. To 
the extent it could present the latter in a bad light in the City, it would 
strengthen the India Office’s hands. Nevertheless, its reluctance to let go her 
control over any aspect of monetary policy was significant. 

An important part of the Government of India’s argument for buying 
sterling in India was that for any given level of remittances the procedure | 
suggested by New Delhi would produce a smaller depressive effect on the 
rupee. The India Office was not convinced of this argument.” It admitted 
the need to avoid an excessively rapid rise in the rupee and subject to this 
aim, offered to supplement council bill sales with sales of intermediates. 
The Indian government persisted in arguing that only Indian purchases 
could stop the ‘compelling urgency’ of rapid rupee appreciation that would 
have disorganised trade.™ According to the Government of India, the 
question was ‘simply, how to effect remittances at the most favourable 
rates to the finances of India . . . .’ The future currency policy bore only a 
‘remote connection’ to this question and the ‘best rates’ were ‘secured by 
keeping supply well behind ... demand, i.e., by restricting Council sales 
when demand is not very insistent . . .' but ready to take advantage of 
rising demand. 

The argument that the timing of sterling purchases, though its aim was to 
secure the *best rates' possible for the Government of India, was unrelated 
to future currency policy, is a surprising one. It was clearly a weak case to 
argue that securing the ‘best rates’ would not require an adjustment of the: 
economy to a gradual revaluation and that the latter would not produce 
adverse effects on the economy comparable to the favourable ones tempo- 
rarily produced on government finances. If the Indian government sug- 
gested that a gradual rise would not have adverse contractionary effects, 


? IOLR L/F/6/1047, F. 2410, Secretary of State to Viceroy, telegram dated 6 February 1923. 
* IOLR L/F/6/1047, F. 2410, Viceroy to Secretary of State, telegram dated 5 February 
1923. ‘i É 
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then the argument was limited to brief periods and as long as the markets 
did not form expectations of a steady appreciation. Further, monetary 
policy in this period was not passive and the rupee parity was being 
determined not exogenously to the monetary policy apparatus but to a 
certain extent by it. Moreover, the measure of gradualness suggested by 
the Government of India—at the lowest, an increase of 1/8d. a week— 
represented an appreciation of about three-quarters of a percentage point 
each week, or about 15 per cent in a normal busy season. In practice, ` 
revaluation of this magnitude was not achieved, though an appreciation of 
about 4 per cent (above 16d.) within six weeks and of 6 per cent in a single 
month took place in the 1923-1924 busy season. 

Over February-May 1923 the New Delhi-London exchanges on the 
sterling purchase question continued, with New Delhi persisting with its 
argument that Indian purchases were better designed to take advantage of 
a rising rupee and sustain it, while sales of council bills would depress the 
rupee. The India Office sold small amounts of council bills during 1923 
since, as it pointed out, such small sales did not depress the rupee. This was 
a far cry from the earlier India Office position that remittances could not 
be subject to an exchange rate policy and indicated the hastiness of the 
earlier position.” 

In the 1923/24 busy season, Delhi and Whitehall agreed that council bills 
(in London) or rupees (in India) would be sold only on a rising market. But 
the latter seemed less inclined than the Indian government, to be rigidly 
bound to amounts and rates.* London wanted to avoid giving the impres- 
sion that intervention would not occur below 17d. although New Delhi was 
keen that no council bills should be sold below that rate." 

By April 1924, the India Office began to suspect that Blackett would use 
his new powers.of intervention to upstage the India Office in regard to the 
determination of a permanent exchange rate. An India Office minute 
emphasised that during one week in April 1924, the Indian government 
had purchased sterling within a narrow spread, at rates ranging between 
1634d. and 1613/16d. These purchases, the minute argued, were heavy for 
one week and violated London's instructions to buy only on a rising 
market. The minute conceded that there was need for substantial remittances 
to be obtained but ‘in fact the method in which the G[overnment] of I[ndia] 
have operated for some time past raises a suspicion that they may tacitly have 
adopted [the objective] of attempting . . . temporary stabilisation around a 


Us IOLR L/F/6/1047, F. 2410, Viceroy to Secretary of State, telegram dated 31 August 1923 
and Secretary of State to Viceroy, telegram dated 5 September 1923. 

% IOLR L/F/6/1047, F. 2410, Secretary of State to Viceroy, telegram dated 5 December 
1923. 

* IOLR L/F/6/1047, F. 2410, Secretary of State to Viceroy, telegram dated 12 February 
1924 and Viceroy to Secretary of State, telegram dated 21 February 1924. 
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series of arbitrary points, first 1/5 1/5 then 1/5 and now 1/4 3/4.'* Thus, this 
little subplot, concerning sterling purchases, was being played out against 
the background of a consensus between the India Office and the Govern- 
ment of India that the long-term aim of policy was to secure a substantial, if 
gradual, appreciation of the rupee. The India Office hoped initially that, 
by disavowing any intent to use remittances to secure a rise of the rupee, it 
could appear less vulnerable to Blackett's threat to its powers to sell 
council bills. But, when a confident Government of India called the India 
Office's bluff, the latter resumed emphasising the need to secure an appre- 
ciation of the rupee. Thereafter, remittance operations once again became 
explicitly subject to the target exchange rate. 


2. Exchange Rate Policy 


In January 1923, the rupee reached 16d. sterling (about 15d. gold) and, 
after staying there almost throughout 1923, showed signs of rising towards 
the end of the year. Reacting to pressures from Indian politicians and 
businessmen to stabilise at that level, Blackett told the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce in Calcutta that a 16d. rupee would encourage speculation. 
Gold would begin to look cheap, bullion would be imported and India 
would have the problem of an 'appreciated exchange'. He also told the 
predominantly British members of the Chamber that if India stabilised 
before Britain, she would be subject to American monetary policy influ- 
ences. Deflation in the USA would lead to contraction in India.” 

The above was a veiled admission of the motivations underlying currency 
policy in India.during the period of the rupee's float. Consider the case 
of a country that faces upward pressures on its currency. With fixed 
exchange rates, these pressures would cause it to accumulate reserves, as it 
bought foreign exchange or gold to keep its currency within the margins 
around a fixed par. On the other hand, if the currency was floating, there 
need not be any increase in reserves, unless the central bank desired to 
check the rate of appreciation. In effect, Blackett was implying that a 
decision to stabilise the rupee would lead to larger gold imports, especially 
(though he left this unsaid) if the Americans inflated their economy, as 
they were widely expected to do. Further, should the European economies 
expand under the influence of larger capital receipts from the USA, prices 


* IOLR L/F/6/1047, F. 2410, minute by Carter dated 15 April 1924. 

* CCA Hawtrey Papers, 1/3/1, text of Blackett's speech dated 4 December 1923. It was 
symptomatic of the doublespeak that bureaucrats, including Blackett, routinely indulged in 
that he should have talked of the problems of an ‘appreciated exchange’ and of an US deflation 
in the same breath. If the US deflated, Indian gold imports would have diminished. What was 
more in prospect at that time, as any insider within the London financial establishment would 
have known, and what was more feared in the context of a stable rupee was a rise, if not of US 
prices, at least of US lending abroad. 
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in Europe and Indian exports to the reviving industrial economies could 
rise. The impact of this expansion on producers' incomes in India would 
lead to increased private gold imports especially if the prices of India's 
traditional imports, like cotton cloth, remained high. In the same way as in 
1920, but to a much smaller extent, the hope was that, even if an Indian 
revaluation did not reduce private gold absorption through its effect on 
incomes, it would nevertheless cheapen Indian commodity imports so that, 
in the short-term, they might be substituted for gold imports.” 

Despite Blackett's expressed concern, about deflation in India (under fixed 
exchange rates) arising from a fall in world prices, the process of securing 
an upward movement of the rupee itself involved a process of contraction 
and after October 1924, an autonomous fall in Indian prices. This decline 
was justified on the grounds that it was a ‘natural and . . . inevitable 
concomitant of a policy which, whatever other aims it may have, is certainly 
directed towards raising the rupee exchange at least to 1⁄4d. gold." 

These views were also shared by New Delhi. ‘If we are to make sure of a 
minimum' of 16d. gold, a Government of India telegram said and 'still more if 
we are to contemplate that . . . the final level of the rupee may be above . . .’ 
that figure, ‘a certain amount of special stringency is unavoidable, since 
the result of liberal additions to the currency must militate against the 


* The connection between the trade and the liquidity questions,can be highlighted by 
drawing on a historical parallel. B.R. Tomlinson points out that the major British interest in 
the post-1947 sterling balance negotiations between the British government and the Govern- 
ment of India was to ensure that the latter did not use sterling reserves to finance capital good 
imports from Britain as they were required to overcome Britain’s post-war dollar shortage. 
She preferred exporting consumer goods to India. See B.R. Tomlinson, ‘The Sterling Balance 
Negotiations, 1947—49’, in A.N. Porter and R.F. Holland eds., Money, Finance and Empire, 
1790-1960, London, 1985, pp. 142-62. Tomlinson uses this to refute the nationalist and 
Marxist view that Britain sought to tie independent India's development to British industry. 
-His evidence merely proves that Britain was unable, because of her dollar shortage problem, 
to achieve this objective rather than that she did not wish to. If we see Britain's post-war 
problem in terms of a simple two-sector model, the issue becomes clearer. If all consumer 
goods are domestically consumed (India being in the sterling area and already possessing 
accumulated sterling reserves from past exports to the USA putting her in the domestic 
' market for this purpose) and capital goods are the only tradeables, capital good exports 
correspond to the domestic savings of the economy needed to overcome a payments crisis. 
India's imports of capital goods would have affected the ability of the British economy (till 
further capacity was created, which itself was problematic) to export them for payment in 
scarce dollars and would, in the circumstances, have been as if British investment (and so 
British absorption) was being increased by the extent of Indian investment. In one respect] 
because these Indian investments would have set up an output stream displacing British 
consumer good exports, they would have been worse. The parallel with gold in the inter-war 
period is quite close. In the British scheme of things in relation to the composition of Indian 
imports, gold occupied a position in the inter-war period similar to that occupied by capital 
goods in the early post-war years. 

^ IOLR L/F/6/1066, F. 3729, memorandum by Kisch dated 24 July 1924.. 
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appreciation of the rupee.” This view was expressed in response to the 
demand by Indian businessmen that the government ease monetary strin- 
gency. In the 1923/24 busy season, the Indian currency authorities had 
issued temporary currency and withdrawn them as soon as the season was 
over.” Even the policy on temporary currency in the peak season, the 
Indian government asserted, "was inseparable from exchange-rate policy. 
These additions to currency would be made, only if the rupee was not 
affected.“ 

By the time the 1924/1925 busy season opened, Delhi began to contem- 
plate a de facto stabilisation of the rupee. After the rupee touched 16d. 
gold, Blackett tried to scotch pressures for stabilisation at that rate by 
declaring that the interes!s of the ‘consumer’ and the ‘tax payer’ had to be 
considered to see whether a rate higher than 16d. gold would not be more 
suitable to Indian interests.“ This was the first public admission that New 
Delhi was seeking a higher parity than the pre-war one and as was to be 
expected, it produced protests in India. 

These protests led the Government of India to propose to London that a 
decision should be taken on the level at which the rupee was to be, pegged. 
It considered that the time had come ‘when we should definitely decide 
against any attempt to push the rupee above eighteen pence . . . .' It said 
that the public had begun to realise that the market was tight because of 
induced contraction and opposition to the government’s monetary policy 
was growing. The government expressed‘ the belief that, even if it wished, 
it could not refuse to provide additions to currency; without provoking a 
financial crisis. Moreover, the rupee loans programme of the government 
required that the market be kept easy. Therefore, Delhi proposed that the 
rupee be capped through sales of council bills, sterling purchases and 
currency expansion. As long as price stability was not endangered, which 


* IOLR L/F/6/1066, F. 3729, Viceroy to Secretary of State, telegram dated 16 August 1924. 
The gold parity of the rupee had risen 7.5 per cent during the slack season and breached the 
notional 16d. gold ceiling towards the end of September. 

* As we have seen, the gross circulation of coins and notes at the end of the slack season in 
1921, 1922, 1923 and 1924 was largely unchanged. The differencé between the first two of 
these four years and the last two was that in the former period, gross circulation fell through 
the busy season but expanded after May only to contract again as soon as the busy season 
began. In the case of the latter two years, emergency additions to the currency ensured some 
busy season expansion, though the expansionary trend was by no means uniform. There is 
little direct evidence that the ostensible Government of India concern over inflation played a 
role in determining exchange rate policy, though from time to time, the India Office supplied 
price statistics to support a revaluation case. The price argument was advanced after the 
decision to gradually revalue the rupee was taken. In any case, slack season expansion, by 
encouraging speculative stock-holding could only have led to increased prices. 

“ IOLR L/F/6/1066, F. 3729, Viceroy to Secretary of State, telegram dated 16 August 1924. 

5 Government of India, Central Legislative Assembly, Proceedings and Debates, Blackett's 
reply to Purushottamdas Thakurdas, 19 September 1924. 
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according to this view could happen only if the sterling depreciated further 
in relation to gold, the general policy should be to ‘fix in our own mind an 
eighteen pence sterling as the figure at which we desire to stabilise the 
rupee’ and thereafter wait till sterling was on par to fix the rupee by 
statute.“ 

Several points stand out in the above communication. Firstly, however 
much New Delhi and Whitehall were committed to contraction in order to 
secure a revaluation of the rupee, there were political and technical limits 
to the process which affected Delhi more directly than Whitehall. Secondly, 
the reference to stable rupee prices and the threat to stability considered, 
i.e., a fall in the rupee in line with the sterling, suggests that a fall in Indian 
prices was not worthy of attention. In fact, between October 1924 and June 
1925, Indian prices fell 14 per cent when US prices were stable and British 
prices fell only 6 per cent, but that did not produce any change in govern- 
ment policy." Lastly, it is worth remarking that New Delhi had already 
decided to dig its heels in at 18d. sterling (leading 10 18d gold). The 
Government of India bureaucracy had managed to produce an exchange- 
rate appreciation (by the end of 1924 the rupee had appreciated 12 per cent 
in relation to sterling and about 5 to 7 per cent in relation to gold) which, 
they would claim some months later to the currency commission, represented 
the equilibrium rate for the rupee. An anticipation of this argument is to be 
seen in the above Indian communication. 

The India Office was opposed to any attempt to stabilise the rupee at 
18d. through unlimited sterling purchases, ostensibly because it would 
anticipate the outcome of a future committee.* However, Delhi was 
adamant and suggested that the rupee could not be appreciated further 
without damaging Indian exports and evoking fiercer protests in India. The 
money markets in India were tight and gripped by uncertainty regarding 
the exchange rate. No committee, the communication asserted, would 
suggest a higher parity than 18d., as it would affect Indian exports and 
Indian industries. Further, stabilisation was desirable now because ‘. . . the 
present moment offers an opportunity, which may not recur, of obtaining 
general acquiescence, even in Bombay, in a policy which will give us a 
permanently higher rate than one shilling four pence gold.'* 

At no stage in these communications is it explained why the India Office 
and the Government of India were so keen to ensure a ‘permanently higher 


* IOLR Colln. 375, F. 1, L/F/7/2272, Viceroy to Secretary of State, telegram dated 8 
October 1924. È 

“ See Table 1. Also see IOLR L/F/7/2292, Colln. 375, F. 1, Viceroy to Secretary of State, 
telegram of 5 November 1924 admitting to the fall in Indian prices. 

* IOLR L/F/7/2272, Colln. 375, F. 1, Secretary of State to Viceroy, telegram dated 10 
October 1924. 

® IOLR L/F/7/2272, Colln. 375, F. 1, Viceroy to Secretary of State, telegram dated 11 
November 1924. 
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rate' than 16d. gold. Further, when Blackett was being somewhat pre- 
sumptuous when he suggested that stabilisation at 18d. would secure 
Bombay's support. His presumption was based on the fact that some 
sections in Bombay would be inclined to accept an 18d. rupee as the price 
of restoring some automaticity to the currency system and taking currency 
expansion decisions out of the hands of bureaucrats in London and Delhi.” 
Blackett had also cultivated the image of personal independence vis-a-vis 
Whitehall through his handling of remittance policy. He now used this 
image to secure a position of greater authority with Indian currency opinion. 
Writing to urge Purushottamdas Thakur to drop two bills that sought 
restoration of the 16d. parity, Blackett warned him that by pursuing his 
motion, he would play ‘into the hands of the India Office, who have 
always, until I became Finance Member, regarded themselves as the Prin- 
cipals and the Government of India merely as their agents in exchange 
operations.” 
' The India Office stuck to its positions and throughout the busy season of 
1924/1925, discussions continued between the Government of India and 
the India Office on the subject of busy season stabilisation. It would be 
tedious to follow the minutiae of the communication in any detail. Essen- 
tially, the Indian Government position was based on the need to ease 
stringency in the markets in India (to take the sting out of Indian business 
protests and to secure the government loan programme) and the belief that 
further revaluation would extract a high political price and cause excessive 
distress to trade. By the end of 1924 the Government of India had come 
around to the opinion that it was politically necessary to propose a currency 
inquiry. The currency authorities would then have the advantage, it felt, of 
being able to determine the composition of the committee such that it 
reflected their own views. If the committee was delayed it might eventually 
have to be comprised of members ‘much less suitable than the ones we 
desire.'? E 
The essential India Office position was somewhat less consistent. Their 
reasons involved avoiding any limit on the freedom of action to decide the 
peg, though why this freedom of action was to be desired was never spelt 


* IOLR L/F/6/1076, F. 2558, note by Kisch to A. Hirtzel dated 30 May 1925. Kisch reacting 
to a Government of India telegram suggesting the above remarked, the 'disposition even in 
Bombay to compromise is noteworthy.’ For another example of the revaluation- automaticity 
trade-off by Indian businessmen, see NMMA PT Papers, File 55, Part 1, Thakurdas to 
Gandhi, letter dated 27 February 1927. 

5s! NMMA PT Papers, File 47, Part 2, Blackett to Thakurdas, letter dated 28 July 1924. He 
did not give any reasons for his fear. But Bombay businessmen thought the Indian govern- 
ment’s freedom of policy was not real. See IOLR L/F/6/1076, F. 2588, Indian Merchants 
Chamber to Secretary, Government of India, Finance Department, letter dated 21 May 1925. 

9? JOLR L/F/7/2272, Colln. 375, F. 1, Viceroy to Secretary of State, telegram, dated 5 
November 1924, Part 3 and Viceroy to Secretary of State, telegram dated 14 December 1924. 
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out in clear terms. The threat to ‘internal price stability’ of an early peg was 
suggested from time to time though at one stage, the India Office also 
claimed to be waiting for a climate of rising prices before stabilising the 
rupee.” Despite its opposition to either de jure or de facto stabilisation, the 
India Office-was keen to ensure that the Government of India accepted a 
level around 18d. as the floor for the rupee.* 

The India Office recognised that the Indian government did not seek to 
stabilise the rupee in advance of the sterling’s return to gold but felt that it 
was envisaging ‘the ultimate rating of the rupee with a greater degree of 
precision than at present suggests itself to us.’ This was not acceptable in 
view of unstable world conditions which, shorn of exaggeration, meant that 
the sterling had not returned to gold. Kisch laid down three conditions that 
would have to be satisfied before a rupee stabilisation could be considered: 
a 'substantial export balance', sterling's stability after it returned to the 
gold standard and the stability of world prices.* But despite the best efforts 
of the India Office, the rupee stayed at the level at which it had been when 
Kisch wrote his above note. The rupee touched 18d. in October 1924 which 
translated into 18d. gold when the sterling returned to gold in April 1925. 
During the 1925 peak season the rupee was held at that rate, despite the 
India Office desire for a further appreciation, largely at New Delhi's 


5 In 1922, Kisch wrote an internal India Office riposte to Stanley Jevons’ plea for an 
immediate rupee stabilisation, in which he said'that the move would be unsuccessful unless 
world prices were rising. So, the appreciating rupee, in terms of this argument, was not 
intended to secure price stability unless we assume that, underlying Kisch's argument was the 
aim that the rupee when stabilised, should be overvalued. For only an inflationary environ- 
ment would enable stabilisation at an overvalued rate. ; 

* JOLR L/F/7/2272, Colln. 375, F. 1, Secretary of State to Viceroy, telegram dated 15 
October 1924. IOLR L/F/6/1047, F. 2410, minute by Kisch dated 28 February 1925 suggested 
that in the forthcoming slack season, as demand for rupees slackened, sterling should not be 
bought below the peak season rates. The India Office wanted to ensure that the Government 
of India did not act to keep the rupee down during the slack season. Secretary of State to 
Viceroy, telegram dated 21 April 1925 presumed this was the case. As Baxter in-his minute of 
30 April 1925 pointed out, this presumption *was only a gentle way of making a stipulation.' 

** IOLR L/F/7/2272, Colln. 375, F. 1, Secretary of State to Viceroy, telegram dated 15 
October 1924. 

55 The last condition was really another way of stating the second one. IOLR L/F/6/1047, F. 
2410, "Notes on the Present Position of Indian Exchange with Reference to Recent Telegraphic 
Correspondence with the Government of India,’ dated 14 November 1924. Incidentally, 
Kisch's apparent scepticism regarding the sterling's ability to remain on gold upon its return, 
evident in the above note, did not prevent him from recommending, earlier in 1924, that 
Indian reserves be invested in sterling securities, that, by Kisch's own admission, could 
depreciate. Secondly, scarcely months after sterling returned to gold the India Office was 
suggesting to the Hilton-Young Commission that a peg to gold was identical to a peg to the 
sterling. The constant shifting of the goal posts in pursuit of specific objectives as the earlier 
arguments acvanced to justify them became invalid, characterised India Office, and to a 
certain extent, Government of India attitudes towards monetary policy in India in the inter- 
war years. 
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insistence. The rupee showed signs of weakness after March 1926 which 
necessitated reverse sales and currency contraction again. Nevertheless, 
the Hilton-Young Commission (1925-26) decided to stabilise at the pre- 
vailing 18d. parity. 


IV Sudan. and Conclusion 


It is now necessary to secure a perspective of what the primary sources 
reveal. First, the Indian monetary authorities in London and Delhi 
recognised that the 18d. rate was achieved through severe contraction.” 
Second, the argument that a rupee appreciation merely signified the 
desire of the Indian government to reduce the cost of sterling transfers is 
unsatisfactory because it clashed with the neutral money argument used 
elsewhere by the government. Certainly, in the short-term, especially 
when the government was trying to balance the budget as in 1921/1922 and 
1922/1923, the desire to reduce the rupee cost of the sterling transfer may 
have played a role. But by the time the Government of India adopted 
174d. in the 1924/25 budget and 18d. ia the 1925/26 budget, the immediate 
fiscal pressures had eased. Even on empirical grounds, let alone the theo- 
retical, budgetary pressures could not be cited to justify a revaluation. In 
1923/1924, an estimated revenue surplus of Rs. 4 million became an actual 
surplus of Rs. 15 million and the Indian government had to rig the budget 
to hide the increase!* In 1924/25, an estimated surplus of Rs. 1.8 million 


. became a final surplus of Rs. 40 million.? 


Nor was the price explanation satisfactory. Indian prices do not seem to 
have responded significantly to exchange rate changes. More importantly, 
there is no evidence that the price stability factor played a consistent role in 
the arguments in favour of a higher rupee. The India Office used the price 
stability argument only intermittently and as we show below, by revaluing 
the rupee, the Indian monetary authorities hoped to encourage Indians to 
consume more commodity imports and buy less gold. The confusion within 
the India Office establishment over the price argument is apparerit from 


.the fact that while it was suggested that a rupee appreciation was necessary 


to preserve price stability in India, a recently retired member of the India 


7 See IOLR V/26/302/8, Kisch to Hilton-Yonng Commission, On. 11830, Blackett.to 
Hilton-Young Commission, Qns. 10479-480; School of Ofiental and African Studies, London 
(SOAS), Addis Papers, pp. Ms. 14/557, draft reply to Brunyate dated 12 November 1926, 
NMMA, PT Papers, Madon.to Purushottamdas Thakurdas, letter dated 30 March 1926; 
IOLR L/F/6/1047, F.-2410, ‘Note on the Present Position of Indian Exchange with Reference 
to Recent Telegraphic’ Correspondence with the Government of India’, by Kisch dated 


-14 November 1924. 


3 [OER L/F/6/1071, F. 5731, McWatters to Under-Secretary of State, letter dated 
3 October 1924. . 
* IOLR L/F/6/1075, note by Kisch dated 9 March 1925. ` 
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Office Finance Committee justified a higher rate to the Hilton-Young 
Commission, because India's rates of inflation were lower than the world 
rates of inflation. 

We are now left with explanations for a rupee revaluation that either 
figure only marginally or are referred to tangentially in the records. There 
are two distinct questions that need to be considered. 

The first question is,.of course, the exchange rate for the rupee. Why did 
the India office and the Government of India seek a higher rate for the 
rupee than the pre-war rate? The second; and somewhat related, question 
is why did the two bodies defer stabilisation till the stérling had returned to 
gold, but not thereafter? . 

It is necessary to refer to our earlier discussions of the developments in 
the international financial system in the post-war years. In the light of the 
British .desire to maximise gold flows to the USA (and reduce other 
demands for gold) a floating rupee yielded the advantage of reducing the 
Indian demand for the metal. Rather than soaking up reserves (in this case, 
gold) to keep the rupee below the gold import point in an expansionary 
global environment, the Indian monetary authorities could let the rupee 
appreciate. Certainly, had stabilisation been accomplished say, in 1923, 
sales of council bills could have ensured that some of the reserves accumu- 
lated to keep the rupee within the gold points would have been in the form 
of sterling rather than gold. But in the unstable conditions, a link to the 
sterling and a large role for the sterling as an intervention medium in the 
Indian currency system would have been hard to justify. Further, council 
bill sales could never have completely eliminated gold movements to 
finance trade, especially when the sterling float yielded flexible margins of 
intervention which in certain circumstances, would have made gold exports 
the preferred form of remittance to India. Further, an US-induced global 
expansion was still in prospect in 1923. If the Indian monetary authorities 
denied themselves the freedom of exchange-rate policy, they would lose an 
instrument to check or regulate the composition of Indian imports during 
the boom. 

The extent of the British concern to prevent South African gold going to 
India is evident from the ban imposed on its direct shipment to India till 
August 1923. The ban was lifted because of protests from the South 
African gold producers. Large amounts of gold began to move directly 
from Durban to Bombay and became a source of worry for the British 
Treasury. There were problems of India drawing gold from New York as 
well. Firstly, it would result in a diversion of American gold reserves from 
the preferred British use for them. Further, to the extent these gold 


* [OLR V/26/302/8, Brunyate to Hilton-Young Commission, Qn: 11471. 
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imports were financed in sterling, they would have weakened it in relation 
to the dollar.* 

Despite Norman’s apparent scepticism the relation between a higher 
exchange rate and the composition of Indian imports was quite clear to 
Officials of India Office and Government of India. They told the Hilton- 
Young Commission that India’s high gold imports owed to the high price of 
her imports of manufactures. Blackett conceded that four good monsoons 
had kept the prices of India’s exports down while the prices of the cotton 
manufactures that India imported had remained high.® If the revalued rate 
had no role, contrary to other suggestions, in keeping Indian prices down 
and the latter were held down by four consecutive good monsoons, then 
the only role that an exchange rate appreciation could have played in 
regard to prices would have been through reducing the prices of India's 
imports. For good measure, they would also shift the Indian demand for 
imports away from gold. ` 

The desire to reduce the quantities of gold flowing to India partly 
explains the delay in stabilising the rupee as also the decision to have a 
‘permanently higher rate’ for the rupee than 16d. gold. The latter would 
only have a short-term or a medium-term effect till price adjustments were 
achieved, but Britain's own adjustment problems were mostly viewed as a 
short-term problem in this period. 

There was another reason for deferring stabilisation in India till sterling 
returned to parity with gold. This related to the need to prevent the 
Empire countries from pegging their currencies to gold ahead of Britain. 
The British fear was that in the latter event, sterling would be left as the 
only *paper currency' in a world of gold currencies to its own detriment 
and to the benefit of the dollar. For example, Norman told the Chamberlain- 
Bradbury Committee that if sterling did not return to gold at an early date, 
the movement towards the dollar would become unstoppable. The Far- 
East, South Africa and Australia had already moved away from the sterling 
and if the European countries also stabilised on gold, Britain would be left 
out of the re-established gold standard. Charles Addis told the same 
committee that the financing of the Far-Eastern trade was increasingly 
passing into American hands. Walter Leaf, a representative of the Com- 
mittee of London Clearing Banks said that if Germany got the Dawes loan 


* L.V. Chandler, Benjamin Strong: Central Banker, New York, 1958, pp. 322-23, cites a 
letter from Norman to Strong, dated 8 May 1925, which reflected this concern. The letter said 
India had drained 1.5 million pounds of gold since the sterling returned to the gold standard 
and India, *. . . almost irrespective of the exchange, is a great absorber of gold . . . .' Kisch 
thought the Indian gold demand was ‘exceptional’ because it was private, non-monetary 
demand. See IOLR V/26/302/8, On. 11036-11044. 

© IOLR V/26/302/8, Qns. 10878, 29-33 and 434; IOLR V/26/302/7, Appendix 4, McWatter's 
Memorandum, p. 40. F 2 
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and fixed the mark to gold (as she eventually did), the sterling would be 
‘squeezed out between the dollar and the mark . . . > He warned that the 
US Federal Reserve ‘have shown clearly their intention to take advan- 
tage of that position to get the dollar bill to supplant the sterling bill. ’® 

Hawtrey was equally outspoken on the dangers of a floating sterling in a 
gold standard world. In a memorandum drafted in January 1925, he said 
(reflecting the contemporary wisdom) that in order to restore the ‘business 
of London as a world clearing centre, the essential condition is that a 
sufficient number of foreign currencies should be very nearly fixed in value 
in relation to the sterling.’ This could not be done if the sterling was 
floating. Most countries:desired to stabilise with respect to gold: ‘Only 
Egypt, Danzig and some parts of the British Empire are definitely stabil- 
ised in terms of sterling without regard to gold.’ As more countries went on 
to gold, the trend might catch on and the ‘transition to a general gold 
standard may be a very short one, and London may be left isolated with a 
paper currency in a gold-using world.’ All the gold standard countries 
would then be able to finance trade with one another without the exchange 
risk peculiar to bills drawn in sterling.* 

By early 1925, South Africa was threatening the monetary unity of the 
Empire. The Kemmerer Mission (led by the Princeton Professor of Political 
Economy, E. Kemmerer) went to South Africa late in 1924 and, in common 
with its prescriptions to the other countries it had visited, recommended a 
gold peg and the establishment of financial links with New York. in 
January 1925, against British advice, South Africa accepted these recom- 
mendations and opted fór a zeturn to the gold standard. Australia also 
made similar threats. A. British Treasury memorandum emphasised that if 
the sterling depreciated after Australia returned to gold, the Australian 
dollar would remain pegged to gold.“ 

British Treasury officials utilised the fear of London losing financial 
pre-eminence to New York, to stampede a reluctant Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Winston Churchiil, into supporting an early return to gold. 
Early in 1925, when Churchill questioned Niemeyer on US gold exports to 


e PRO T160 197/F. 7528/02/1, Montagu Norman's evidence to the committee dated 
27 June 1924. L.S. Pressnell, ‘1925: The Burden of the Sterling,’ EHR, Vol. 31, No. 1, 1978, 
p. 77 points out that like the Australian banks, South African banks also shunned London 
balances as they feared losses from sterling depreciation. 

'* CCA Htry 1/23, ‘Sterling and the Gold Standard’, undated memorandum written in 
January 1925. See also CCA Htry 1/26, "The Gold Standard', confidential memorandum by 
Hawtrey dated 2 February 1925. 

 Costigliola, ‘Anglo-American’, JEH, 1977, pp. 923-26, L.S. Pressnell, ‘1925’, EHR, 
1978, p. 67, p. 80; W.A. Brown Jr., ‘The Conflict of Opinion and Economic Interest in 
England', in S.S.Pollard ed., The Gold Standard and Employment Policies between the Wars, 
London, 1970, p. 46. 
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Australia and India, the latter used it as a peg to bans another argument in 
favour of an early return to the gold standard. He explained that the 
demand for US gold arose because of the discount on the sterling with 
respect to the South African pound and gold. Therefore, when India was 
not buying in South Africa, she bought in the USA. ‘This is not a bad 
illustration of what happens when Dominions are at par with gold and 
London is not. The Dominidns deal with US as a centre and don't leave 
their sterling in London.'5 As Hopkins remarked while preparing his 
-evidence for the' Macmillan Committee, if London had not returned to 
gold in 1925, the Dominions would have done so on their own. London 
would then have lost touch with many markets as also her ‘financial pre- 
eminence’ both ‘to the gain of the U.S’.” 

Therefore, India’s return to the gold standard ahead of herself would not 
have been acceptable to Britain. When Blackett talked of the rupee being 
tied to the chariot-wheels of the American Federal Reserve, he was merely 
suggesting that, apart from being unable to pursue a stabilisation policy in 
league with Britain, India would be pulled away from the orbit of the 
Sterling and towards the dollar. An Indian stabilisation ahead of the 
sterling would have also increased pressure on London for an early return 

. to gold. There is no evidence of official pressure from India to secure an 
early British return to gold. In this respect, the Indian case differs from the 
Australian and South African ones and reflects, perhaps, the greater 
freedom of policy that the latter two countries possessed. In contrast, the 
more pliant disposition of the India Office and the Government of India on © 
the timing of rupee stabilisation stemmed essentially from a desire to 
protect the position of the sterling. The references to *world conditions 
returning to normal' before attempting a rupee stabilisation were merely a 
way of representing the long wait for sterling" s return to gold. 


* PRO T172/1499B, Niemeyer to the Chancellor of Exchequer, *Recent Gold Exports 
from USA', memorandum dated 5. February 1925. 

€ PRO T176/46, ‘Gold Standard and Faronabsanod, undated notes by Hopkins for the’ 
Macmillan Committee. 
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India demonstrably experienced the beginning of a demographic revolution 
between the World Wars, a mortality decline of 60 per cent from the World 
War I decade. Excluding over seventeen million wartime influenza deaths, 
the mortality decline was 30 per cent, still beginning a major demographic 
transition. Were these reductions in death-rates induced by advancing 
medical technology and successful disease-eradication programmes, as 
after Independence? Did gains in wealth restrict mortality, as in the West? 
The main driving factors believed to have promoted population growth in 
the West were not similarly present in India. There can be no serious, 
informed belief, for example, that in the late colonial era mortality dimin- 
ished and population grew rapidly because of improvements in income, 
living standards, nutrition, environmental conditions, sanitation or health 
' policies, nor was there a cultural transformation by which Indians made 
- better use of nutrition or available health care. The origin of the demó- 
. graphic revolution raises a ‘non-subsistence’ puzzle: why mortality declined 
without material advances. Solving this conundrum requires evaluating all 
factors in late colonial mortality, including the obscurities of disease ecology. 


Author's Note:The author eppreciates fellowships from the National Endowment for the 
Humanities and from the Ford-Rockefeller Program on Population and Development Policy, 
and released time provided by The American University, which facilitated the research and 
writing of this essay. He thanks his generous colleagues, Professors William Banta and 
Stephen Grebe, Department of Biology, The American University, for explaining technical 
aspects of immunisation. He takes responsibility for errors, views, and interpretations, which 
are his own.. - 
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Income and Nutrition 


` Rapidly rising income and living standards might have reduced mortality for 
numerous reasons. Increased prosperity could have lowered exposure to 
disease, through better housing, sanitation and other environmental ad- 
vances, or it could have improved nutrition and disease resistance. Greater 
spending might have extended medical care, education and knowledge of 
disease causation. Higher income might have limited procreation through 
-individual attempts to maintain or increase living standards. Despite murky 
statistics and some intellectual dispute there is overwhelming evidence that 
no meaningful increase occurred in living standards. There was no income 
basis, therefore, for significant progress in nutrition, environmental im- 
provement, medical care or decisions to lower fertility. Thorner hypothe- 
sised de-industrialisation and a possible decline in real income during the 
colonial era. Maddison's figures indicated an inter-war decline of six per 
cent. Mukherjee Suggésted an increase from the Victorjan era to the end of 
colonial rule, but only slight progress between the wars. Sivasubramonian’s 
statistics illustrated moderate pre-war advances but inter-war income stabi- 
‘lity. Heston’s careful calculations showed a significant rise in per capita 
‘income from 1872 to 1921; a period of high and ascending mortality. There 


* * followed stagnation in the inter-war era, 1921-41, the period which gener- 


. ated the demographic revolution. Heston calculated real per capita income 
„as rising frorn an index number of 133.6.in 1871 to 173.4 in 1921.' In the ` 
following two decadcs real wages rose by less than one per cent. According 
to Heston, then, income grew by more than twenty per cent in the half- 
century ending just after World War I, when life expectancy declined from 
. about twenty-five.to twenty years. Income stagnated through the first 
phase of the demographic revolution, when life expectancy was increasing 
‘by sixty. per cent in two decades. 





Table 1 
Per Capita Income by Index Numbers, 1920-45 
(1920-100) 
Author 1920 1925 1930 1935 1940 1945 
Mukherjee” ` s 100 103 103 103 105 101 
Sivasubramonian —  ' 100 104 104 101 100 99 
- Maddison 100 98 96 93 94 94 
Heston > . nm 104  . 104 101. 100 101 
Source: Alan Heston, ‘National Income,’ in Dharma Kumar ed., Cambridge ‘Economic 


'. History of India, Cambridge, 1983, pp. 386-87, 410. 


' Alan Hestoh, ‘National Income’, in Dharma Kumar ed., Cambridge Economic History 
. df India, Cambridge, 1983, p. 402. t 
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Literary evidence and local statistics wholly support that there was no 
income transformation in post-World War I India, through Independence. 
The overriding, temporal inter-war fact was industrial recession from the 
mid-1920s, which hindered agricultural development; and difficulties were 
intensified during the Great Depression, when ‘unemployment’ was wide- 
spread.’ Poverty was a continuum through the period that mortality began. 
its remarkable descent. 

Nutrition may be central to reduced mortality, and may improve without 
increased living standards." Langer and McKeown emphasised separately 
that greater food availability was critical to decreases in western mortality 
in early modern times, amidst decayed environments and lagging living 
standards associated with early industrialisation. Langer believed that ‘the 
sudden growth of the European population was due in large measure to a ` 
substantial increase in the food supply.” Nutritional deficiency has been ` 
cited often as the most important determinant of disease and of health 
differentials between ‘rich’ and ‘poor’ nations. According to World Health 
authorities, childhood diseases sometimes exacted ‘300 times more deaths . 

. in the poorer countries’, and the differential was. due primarily to 
‘chronic malnutrition’, which lowered resistance fatally.’ 

Did the Indian population, then, experience a significant alleviation of 
nutritional deficiencies in the post-World War I era? Was there a growth in 
food availability comparable to the ‘substantial increase in the food supply’ 
to which Langer and McKeown attributed the. ‘sudden growth in the 
European population’? The best statistical work on India uniformly has 
shown that food supplies did not increase during the initial, inter-war phase 


? Royal Commission on Labour in India, London, 1932, III, Part 1, pp. 125, 129, 224-26. 
Nutrition's effect on disease resistance is complex, and sometimes misunderstood. Labor- 

atory experiments have encouraged erroneous impressions by showing that for some diseases 
particular nutritional deficiencies are consonant with host resistance to infection, and even 
may encourage higher resistance. In reality, according to the most authoritative source, ‘there 
is no verified instance in which . . . a nutritional deficiency has been shown to be antagonistic 
to any infection in man'. This conclusion was a valid caution about laboratory results because 
in nature and over time microbes evolve rapidly to adjust to host nutritional deprivation. 
Secondly, laboratory experiments on malnutrition have been nutrient specific. A single labora- 
tory deficiency may indicate a negative correlation with host infection, while in nature the 
usual, simultaneous occurrence of many deficiencies triggers serious illness or induces death. 
Notably, in the inclusive list of Scrimshaw, Taylor and Gordon, in human experience only 
malaria was found experimentally neutral with nutritional deficiency—but solely for depriva- ` 
tion of para-aminobenzoic acid. Medical authorities widely found, however, that malaria and 
malnutrition were linked in nature, and tbat malarial infection was a prime cause of mortality 
from other diseases. See Nevin Scrimshaw, Carl Taylor and John Gordon, The Interaction of 
Nutrition and Infection, Geneva, 1968, pp. 13, 61-63, 69—71, 77, 95, 98-99, 103, 115, 123. 

* W.L. Langer, ‘American Foods and Europe's Population Growth', Journal of Social 
History, VIII, Winter, 1974, p.51; Thomas McKeown, The Modern Rise of Population, New 
York, 1976, p. 130. 

* Moises Behar, ‘A Deadly Combination’, World Health, Feb.-March 1974, pp. 29-32. 
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of the demographic revolution. There was no upsurge in per capita food 
supplies because increases in population balanced agricultural growth and 
because ‘a large part of agriculture was not commercial’. The crops which 
‘increased most rapidly especially in the later decades [of colonial rule]... 
were . . . market oriented non-food grains.” Since profits from export 
agriculture were obtained mainly by landowners and creditors, ordinary - 
Indians could not translate increases in non-food exports into more food 
purchases. à 

There was an inverse relationsliip between food supplies, or nutrition, 
and mortality trends in colonial India, by the conclusions of the most 
respected authority, Blyn, and almost all others, who adopted or corrobo- 
rated his findings: Mukerjeee, Sivasubramonian, Pate, Thorner and Mad- 
dison. Hesten suggested that the British data-collection system led to some 
erroneous conclusions about yields per acre. There was ‘no evidence that 
actual yields either rose or fell over the period 1887 to 1947’.” He suggested 
only a mild revision of Blyn's findings, however, in which food availability 
followed more gently the same upward ascent until shortly after World 
War I, and underwent a similar descent thereafter until Independence. 
According to Blyn, after several decades in which food availability sloped 
‘upward about as much or more . . . than population', from 1911 to 
Independence the ‘average rate of decline’ was ‘about one per cent or 
slightly more per year.’ Declines of this magnitude were ‘noticeable in the 
lifetime of an adult person’. Blyn thought that: 


Output trends were generally less favourable in the later part of the 
period and . . . when population growth approached the more rapid 
rises which characterised the modern period, existing institutions were 
unable to prevent a serious deterioration in the per capita output and 
availability of agricultural materials.* 


The prosperous, of course, were able to maintain or increase ‘previous 
levels of consumption’. Alternately, coolies, unskilled factory workers, 
many handicraftsmen, farm labourers, tenants and others ‘must have suf- 
fered a decline of more than one per cent a year’ in food consumption.’ 

Nutrition deficiencies often were more serious and conducive to illness 
than poverty might have implied. Nutritional surveys showed that the 
ordinary peasant diet often lacked completely most food groups, including 
‘milk, meat, fruit and vegetables,’ or it contained them only in ‘negligible 
quantities’. The dietary staples often were inadequately consumed. There 


€ George Blyn, Agricultural Trends in India, Philadelphia, 1953, p. 248. 
7 Heston, p. 389. 

* Blyn, p. 100. 

° Blyn, p.243. 

? Report of the Public Health Commissioner, 1935, p. 191. 
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Table 2 
Per Capita Availability of Foodgrains Annuaily 
(in tons) 
Author 189] 1901] 1911 1921 1931 1941 1946 
Blyn (British India) 20 23 323 22 220 16 16 
Sivasubramonian (India) .20 .20 20 A8 .15 14 
Heston (India) 7 18 18 AT 15 16 





Source: Heston, p. 140. 


was ‘an insufficient quantity of cereal grains, rice or millet’ in most ordinary 
diets. Rural diets were ‘even more deficient’ than nutritionists had expected." 
Town dwellers suffered ‘grosser degrees of malnutrition,’ because their 
food lost nutriments in processing. Important for mortality was serious 
malnutrition among Indian children, an age group highly vulnerable to 
disease. ‘Striking evidence’ showed graphically in the 1930s that Indian 
children had ‘subnormal . . . nutrition’."* A mark of ‘widespread malnutri- 
tion’ was that hemoglobin contents was twenty per cent below that of 
Westerners. From nutritional studies, Western medical authorities con- 
cluded: 


There is abundant evidence indeed that a very large proportion of the 
population is undernourished and this . . . not only affects the mental 
and physical energy of the individual but increases the morbidity and 
mortality of the multifarious infections to which he is subjected. Fur- 
thermore, the more the matter is investigated the more sufferers from 
disease due to specific food deficiencies do we recognise. On the other 
side we have the very low economic status of the population ... a... 
factor . . . of exceptional importance." 


Nutritional deficiencies between the World Wars may be quantified. 
approximately by using special studies, national dietary atlases for en- 
suing decades and calculations of nutritional values of inter-war food 
staples whose per capita availability and proportion of average diets is 
known. 

The Health Commissioner warned that ‘no preventive campaign’ against 
disease, nor social therapy could achieve ‘any great success’ unless defective 
nutrition was remedied; which had remained widespread and life-threatening 
in inter-war India." 


" RPHC, 1935, p. 191. 
" RPHC, 1935, p. 191. 
? RPHC, 1935, p. 190. 
* RPHC, 1935, p. 3. 
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Table 3 
Inter-war Nutrition and Nutritional Deficiencies 
A. Average Daily Caloric Intake Per Person 
1921 1941 1971 Recommended Minimum 


Calories: 1950 1750 1985 2400 


B. Food Availability in Proportion to Recommended Diet, 1941 
Cereals Dairy Products Animal Protein Fruit Fat Sugar 


Percentage 
Availability: 85% 53% 30% 130% 25% - 110% 


C. Nutritional Analysis by Special Studies, 1941 (Percentage of recommended consumption) 


Vitamins 
Carbo- —————— 
Protein Fat hydrates Calcium Iron A B, C 
Average 9090 40% — 9095 50% 70% 20% 70% 45% 
Lowest 25% 80% 3% 85% 40% 70% 20% 7% 35% 


D. Nutrition From Average Per Capita Grain Availability, 1941 (83% of caloric intake) 
, Proportions of Recommended Daily Allowance 


- Vitamins 
Food Calories Protein Iron Niacin A B, C 
Rice: uncooked 60% 50% 30% 95% 0 90% 0 
Rice: boiled 20% 20% 10% 3096 0 20% 0 
Wheat: raw 6096 10% 60% 90% 0 125% 0 
Flour: baked 
Wheat: boiled 25% 25% 15% 20% 0 20% 0 


E. Food Intake, Pregnant Women (Percentage of recommended allowance) 


Calories Protein Iron Calcium Fats Fruit Vegetable 
5576 60% 40% 20% 45% 80% 10% 


F. Nutritional Deficiencies Among School Children By Body Weight 





Degree Underweight Proportion of Children 
0-10% 4% 
11-25% 25% 
26-40% 56% 
41-50% 15% 


Sources: C. Gopalan et al., Dietary Atlas of India, Hyderabad, 1971, pp. 13, 57, 65, 98; 
Sardari Lal, ‘Rate of Food Consumption in Khanewal Tahsil, Multan District’, Report 
of the Board of Economic Inquiry, XXIX, 1935, pp. 182-84 and passim; Indian 
Council of Medical Research, Report of Nutritional Work in 1962, Hyderabad, 1962, 
Table B; Indian Statistical Institute, Diet and Health Survey of Middle Class Families in 
Bombay City, Bombay, 1949, pp. 7-8 and passim; M.V. Radhakrishnan Rao, Dietary 
Trends and Nutrition in Rural and Urban Areas, No. 11, Pt. 2, Bombay, 1963, pp. 
76-79; PHC, 1929, p. 126. 
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Environment 


Environmental change was involved in the pre-World War I increase in 
mortality, primarily by encouraging the advent of more deadly disease 
vectors or by intensifying crowding, contamination and exposure to disease. 
Did a more benign environmental transition, then, minimise exposure to 
disease microbes and help reduce mortality in the two decades preceding 
World War II? Did death tolls diminish from plague, for example, because 
more favourable ecologies for human habitation hindered the circulation of 
X. cheopis fleas or their attacks on people? Was the proliferation restricted 
to A. culifacies or A. maculatus, reducing the incidence of P. falciparum 
malaria? 

A plethora of evidence shows no significant environmental improvement, 
no effective government policies of national environmental rehabilitation. 
There was no restriction on the circulation of dangerous vectors in the era 
between the World Wars, nor any decrease in human exposure to disease.. 
Rather there was some intensification of environmental degeneration. 
There was massive canal building, myriad petty irrigation dams, more 
miles of railroads and no major technological innovations to eliminate the 
deleterious effect of development projects. The delayed influence was felt 
of earlier irrigation construction. After several decades, impacted subsoil 
water flows bubbled to the surface, ruining cultivation on tens of thousands 
of acres. Better comprehension of disease transmission‘after World War I 
promoted government malaria] surveys, which found A. maculatus, A. 
philippinensis and other vectors of P. falciparum malaria disseminated 
through virtually all malarial regions. Flea index counts in cities and other 
important locales verified the prevalence of high numbers of the X. cheopis 
species, except in some south Indian locales. Later. work identified parts of 
the subcontinent as among the world's endemic plague locales. 


Table 4 
Flea Indices by Rat Species in Calcutta and Bombay 





Year City 2 Rodent 
R. rattus R. norvegicus B. bengalensis 
X. cheopis X. astia X. cheopis X. astia X. cheopis X. astia 
1925-26 Calcutta low low .85 2.5 1.2 2.3 
1936 Calcutta 30 13 3.3 6.1 1.4 3.7 
1930 Bombay 3.7 5 4.4 2.5 9.2 2.7 





Source: S.C. Seal, ‘Epidemiological Studies of Plague in India’, Bulletin of the World Health 
Organization, XXIII, 1969, p. 298. 
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High counts of X. cheopis fleas and increases in relation to X. astia were 
significant because only X. cheopis had sufficient human affinity to perpet- 
rate plague epidemics. Indian cities apparently were more vulnerable 
environmentally in the 1930s than when plague was at its cruel apogee. 

Village environmental, conditions, sanitation and hygiene were related 
organically to the functioning of the village economy and society. Village 
housing promoted disease in several ways. Most villagers kept farm animals 
but few could afford separate sheds for them, so at least during the cold 
season animals were ensconced in one room of the family hut; and they 
often were domiciled there all year to prevent theft. In one local study, 85 
per cent of villagers sheltered farm animals in their own habitations. Most 
village housing was leaky, damp, ill-ventilated and overcrowded, with at 
least several inhabitants occupying one modest-sized room. The whole hut 
was pervious to rodents and insects. Village sanitation often was served by 
cess-pits near individual huts, in which ‘organic matter’ decomposed. The 
contents soon became ‘a thick black fluid’, a ‘suitable breeding place for 
mosquitoes and other insects'. Each agricultural family had a compost 
heap near its habitation, containing cow dung and other decaying organic 
matter ‘ultimately utilised as manure’ which attracted vermin and rodents. 
One medical sociologist commented that ‘when people cannot afford to 
spend adequately even on food and clothing, they do not . . . bother about 
environmental sanitation’. Yet villagers did not simply acquiesce fatalist- 
ically to impoverishment and dirt. Many aggressively defended insanitary 
practices because they were economically adyantageous or convenient. 
M.N. Srinivas related how, in his ‘remembered village’, the inhabitants 
refused repeatedly the instructions of a young government official to 
destroy compost heaps adjacent to huts.” When the official burned decaying 
piles himself, the villagers descended on him in order to beat him, and only, 
intercession by the headman stopped them. Personal hygiene emerged 
from the context of primitive sanitation. Lacking running water or indoor 
bathing or toilet facilities, most villagers continued to relieve themselves in 
fields, or in ponds and streams, spreading infectious microbes. ‘Indiscrimi- 
nate defecation’ was ‘greatly responsible for morbidity and general ill- 
health’.* These practices promoted ‘cholera, typhoid fever, dysentery or 
diaorrhea’ as well as anemia-inducing ‘hookworm diseases’ and other l 
‘helminthic infections’. And for India’s most fatal disease, villagers remained 
highly exposed to the most dangerous anopheles vectors. 

Since malaria vectors remained highly prevalent, Indians continued to 
be exposed to the most dangerous parasite, P. falciparum, or the sometimes 


'S K.A. Hasan, Cultural Frontiers of Health in Village India, Bombay, 1967, pp. 64, 70. 
* R.A. Karve, as quoted in Hasan, p. 165. 

"MN. Srinivas, The Remembered Village, Berkeley, 1976, PP. 257-58. 

? Hasan, pp. 72-74. 
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deadly P. vivax, which prevailed over the more benign P. malariae, accord- 
ing to local IMS inquiries. 


“Table 5 


Interwar Prevalence of Chief Malaria Vectors 
tt _ 
Type Chief Breeding Places Infectiveness Location 


eS 
1. A. culicifacies ^ ubiquitous, all types of ‘most important’ cafrier all India and 


water in India Ceylon 
2. A. fulginosus still water, swamps, rice _ moderately infective Bengal 
fields Š 
3. A. listonii streams, occasionally rice ‘important... malaria all India and 
fields carrier’ Ceylon 
4. A. maculatus streams, river beds malaria carrier ‘par submontane 
excellence’ in selected India 
areas 
5. A. minimus streams, ponds, rice fields, ‘important malaria eastern India, 
(varuna) irrigation ditches carrier’ Ceylon 
6. A. philipinensis lakes, rice fields important provincial Bengal, Burma 
carrier 
7. A. stephansi wells, pools, river beds ‘one of the most all India 


important' carriers 
eee 
Note: Inter-war prevalence of all seven types verified by IMS research. z 


Source: Gordon Covell, “The Transmission of Malaria’, Indian Medical Research Memoirs, 
VII, 1927, pp. 22-28, pp. 48-51, 59, 65, 79, and passim. 


Table 6 
Prevalence of P. falciparum Parasites in Selected Villages, 
South India, Sind and Punjab, 1930s 
— ————— 


Locale No. of Subjects Parasite P. falciparum P. vivax P. malariae Multiple 
Infection Infection 
eee 
South India 4,152 32% 7096 24% 2% 4% 
Punjab 2,149 12% 49% 47% 4% — 
Sind 472 26% 59% 28%) 13% — 


SS 

Sources: P.F. Russell, M.K. Menon and T.R. Rao, ‘Epidemiology of Malaria in Pattikhottai 
Taluka, Tanjore, Madras,’ Journal of Malaria Institute of India, I, 1939, p. 318; G. 
MécDonald and Abdul Majid, ‘Report on Malaria Survey in Karnal District,’ Records 
of Malaria Survey of India, II, No. 3, 1931, p. 459; T.C. McCombie Young and S.A. 
Majid, ‘Malaria in Sind’, RMSI, I, No. 3, 1930, p. 402. 


Urban congestion, insanitation and environmental decay were equally - 
pronounced, and prevailed through the colonial era. Underdeveloped 
government policies of town planning were insufficient to prevent degenera- 
tion. Indian towns were exceptionally densely populated, extraordinary 
because of much lower building height than in the West. Extreme congestion 
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and insanitation were induced by poor suburban transport, high central 
city property values and low working class salaries, which packed labourers 
into urban slums too tightly built and crowded to be properly sanitised. 
Some weak town planning laws were on the books, but they did not control 
existing housing or regulate the placement of industrial sites. Exceptional 
densities promoted extreme insanitation and health threats, according to 
the Royal Commission on Labour: 


In the urban and industrial areas . . . cramped sites, the high values of 
land and the necessity for the worker to live in the vicinity of his work . . . 
all tend to intensify congestion and overcrowding. In the busiest centres 
houses are built close together, eave touching eave, and frequently back 
to back . . . . Indeed space is so valuable that, in place of streets and 
roads, winding lanes provide the only approach to the houses. Neglect 
of sanitation is often evidenced by heaps of rotting garbage and pools of 
sewage, whilst the absence of latrines enhance the general pollution of 
air and soil.” 


The great port cities remained rife with ‘crowded and insanitary slums'. 
Indicatively, slum. improvement measures reduced congestion in a few 
Calcutta wards, which were reported as the world's most densely populated 
areas; but in the absence of cheap suburban transport, other central wards 
became as brutally crowded. 

Calcutta's contrasts between the light habitation of prosperous and 
suburban wards and extremely crowded inner city zones was reproduced 
elsewhere. Throughout India ordinary urban inhabitants occupied sectors 
which were ‘closely packed, badly lit and ventilated’, and whose ‘narrow 
tortuous streets’ were ‘devoid of proper drainage'.? Dense occupancy was 
evident in individual and family accomodations. 

These conditions of crowding and insanitation were responsible for 
‘mortality’ and ‘diseases’ and lowered 'vitality' ^ Environmental circum- 
stances, obviously no more promoted a dramatic reduction of death-rates 
than did income or nutrition. 


Health Policies and Medical Care 


Was the demographic revolution initiated by dynamic precursors of the 
death-denying official and international health campaigns in Independent 


5 RCL, Report, p. 271. : 

? RCL, Report, pp. 270-80; and III, Part 1, p. 281; International Labour Office, Studies 
and Reports, Series A, no. 41, ‘Industrial Labour in India’, Geneva, 1938, Pp. 296, 306; 
RPHC, 1936, pp. 126, 132. 

RCL, Report, pp. 270-77. 
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India? The medical struggle from darkness, confusion and frustration 
toward intellectual mastery of the nature of disease was one of the great 
human triumphs of the early twentieth century. In Victorian and Edwardian 
India, laissez-faire ideas and misconceptions about infection hampered 
health policies. They sometimes orchestrated crises. They invoked com- 
pulsory policies in treating plague as an airborne contagion, a mistaken, 
disruptive analysis. They flooded cities with pure water to prevent cholera, 
typhoid and other water borne diseases, spurring malaria. Post-war com- 
prehension throughout the IMS of the microbe origins and transmission of 
illness stimulated an ambitious will to rectify former mistakes and combat 
old microbe enemies triumphantly. Government policies were launched to 
limit exposure to insects, rodents, polluted water and other infective agents. 
There was a greater commitment in Whitehall and New Delhi to employ 
the IMS as a resource for the Indian populace, not primarily as a military 
corps ‘loaning’ doctors in peacetime for civil service. A corps of sub- 
assistant surgeons was developed, many with diplomas from vernacular 
medical colleges; and they were supported by a new cadre of hospital 
assistants. The IMS entered many new towns through the appointment of 
additional municipal health officers. 

Freed from extreme laissez-faire notions, more flexible and better staffed, 
the IMS made novel innovations. These included establishing an Ayurvedic 
clinic and riverine dispensaries which plied cures as they floated down- 
stream. Temporary market dispensaries were established, particularly to 
combat sudden malaria outbreaks, and during health crises additional 
medical assistance was obtained by employing indigenous vaids and nakims, 
who were trusted by their communities as ‘much better’ than ‘ordinary’, 
Western-trained ‘epidemic doctors’.” 

Greater comprehension of disease origins encouraged training govern- 
ment midwives in microbe theories. Dispensary treatments before World 
War II doubled those before World War I, totalling over seventy million 
annually. Many treatments were for ailments like eye and ear infection, 
but millions received aid for dangerous illnesses like malaria, diarrhoea 
and dysentery and tuberculosis. There were twelve million malaria treat- 
ments annually, more than twice the pre-World War I total. There were 
twenty million small pox vaccinations a year and over four million for 
cholera. 

Government health measures were more prescient and substantive, and : 
helped modestly to lower mortality. But there was no ‘conquest of death’ 
by state endeavour of any major disease before Independence, no imper- 
meable public health shield providing unparalleled protection for human 
life. Advances in vaccination, nutrition, sanitation, dispensary treatments, 


? India Office Library, Bengal Municipal Proceedings, June 1921, no. 13. 
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Table 9 
Hospital and Dispensary Treatments 
A. Increase of Treatments, State Funded.or Aided Hospitals and Dispensaries 1922-36 
Locale No. of institutions _In-Patient Treatments Total Treatments 
(thousands) (thousands) 

1922 1936 1922 1936 1922 — 1936 
Delhi 14 27 4 20 53 1241 
Bengal 622 1,116 74 131 5,630 8,089 
Assam 188 218 11 20 1,666 2,185 
Bihar & Orissa 321 604° 40 - 92 3,136 6,992 
Central Provinces 197 235 .20 42 1,827 3,332 
United Provinces 484 502 83 133 5,525 8,324 
Punjab 406 784 98 214 5,149 14,644 
Bombay & Sind 417 '510 79 146 2,929 4,424 
Madras 623 1,205 132 262 8,230 16,587 
Assam 47 66 ` 12 33 810 2,156 
British India 3,325 5,267 553 1,093 34,955 68,300 


B. Private and Public Hospitals, Dispensaries and Treatments, 1936 





Locale No. of Insti- Treatments Locale No. of Insti- Treatments 
tutions (thousands) tutions (thousands) 





N.W. Frontier 


Provinces 102 2,514 Bengal 1,415 10,521 
Punjab . 961 16,068 Central Provinces 340 3,865 
Delhi © 29 1,277 Bombay & Sind 562 5,058 
United Provinces 691 10,014 Madras 1,375 17,003 
Bihar & Orissa 764 8,571 . Assam 274 2,432 

British India 6,493 77,323 


C. Number of Dispensary and Hospital Treatments By Disease 








Diseases ' No. of Treatments Diseases No. of.Treatments 
1) Malaria 12,057,868 . 11) Diarrhea 1,392,219 
2) Skin 5,927,799 12) Dysentery 1,327,993 
3) Respiratory 5,381,911 13) Rheumatism, 697,526 
4) Ear 4,903,271 '" Rheumatic Fever 
5) Digestive 4,869,552 14) Syphallis 345,489 
6) Ulcers 2,866,414 . 15) Liver 340,379 
7) Injuries 4,210,224 16) Tuberculosis 339,106 
8) Parasites 4,148,415 17) Gonorrhea 323,783 
9) Dyspepsia 2,319,065 18) Beri Beri 40,302 
10) Nervous Disorders 2,900,901 19) Cholera 32231 

20) Small Pox 14,609 





Sources: Report of the Public Health Commissioner, 1923, p. 108, and 1936, p. 336; Parliamentary 
Papers, 1938-39, XXVI, ‘Statistical. Tables on British India’, pp. 108-9. 
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insect control and other measures were too limited, ill-financed and tech- 
nologically primitive to reduce mortality substantially. Health measures were 
a prelude to decisive disease contro] decades later, but accomplished only 
the lesser portion of inter-war declines in death. IMS leaders emphasised 
the ‘failure’ to control disease and mortality, and their harsh assessment 
was fundamentally correct.” Despite the expansion of the IMS, it remained 
relatively miniscule in relation to the medical service in England, a much 
healthier country. Lists of millions of dispensary and hospital patients were 
quite deceptive; most were outpatients, and even after Independence a 
frequent ‘treatment’ for tuberculosis, for example, was cough medicine. 
Many post-World War I innovations such as anti-malaria campaigns, 
nutritional support, midwife training and comprehensive health plans were 
model programs, affecting only a relatively minute population. If trained 
dais attended thirty per cent of South India’s urban births, these were a 
minor fragment of total deliveries, since the region was predominantly 
rural. For all India, two per cent of child births were handled by trained 
midwives. Assessing a decline in infant mortality, the IMS disclaimed that 
its ‘isolated efforts . . . could have exerted any influence’. Medical authori- 
ties insisted that ‘child welfare schemes could not have been responsible’ 
for the ‘decrease in infant mortality’. The ‘largest and most continuous 
decrease’ occurred where there was ‘practically no child welfare work at 
all’. 
* Before Independence, government health measures had a limited impact 
in containing mortality from major diseases. The most outstanding IMS 
influence, in reducing small pox to a minor scourge, was insignificant for 
India’s demographic revolution because the disease was contained before 
World War I. In the three decades ending in 1921, the small pox deity 
claimed annually .4 per mille or about 100,000 victims. In the inter-war era 
seventy thousand, or .3 per mille, succumbed yearly, a wonderful advance 
for survivors but minor demographically. Cholera’s thirst for victims des- 
troyed over 1 per mille in the several decades through World War I but was 
lowered to .7 per mille between the wars, a benign change not highly 
important to population growth. Other circumstances than medical policies 
helped diminish these diseases. The cholera vaccine offered only short 
term protection, for months, and ‘unfortunately’ was ‘ordinarily resorted 
to only after an outbreak . . . occurred.’* Cholera's decline was related 
partly to the absence of famines. whose privations enhanced susceptibilities 
to the cholera bacillus. While improved watér supplies contained death- 
rates from cholera in some urban locales, they shielded only a few per cent 
of the Indian populace, whose great majority óf villagers and townspeople 


? India Office Library, United Provinces Municipal Proceedings, 1919, v. 10521. 
^ RPHC, 1930, p.25. 
?5 RPHC, 1933, p.39. 
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drank from rivers, streams, lakes and old fashioned wells. India's Health 
Commissioner regretted that ‘the powerful preventive weapon' of small 
pox vaccination had at ‘no time . . . been used as effectively as it might’, . 
because vaccinating personnel were ‘insufficient’ to ‘ensure that the popu- 
lation is adequately protected’.~ Complete victory over small pox was 
possible, as in the West, but inadequate personnel made it ‘impossible to 
ensure that small pox disappears'. 

The combined inter-war decline in death-rates from cholera and small 
pox was about .5 per mille annually, only about one per cent of pre-war 
death-rates and a few per cent.of the total in the demographic revolution. - 
There has been no suggestion that the end of the influenza epidemic of 
1918-19 owed an iota to government palliatives, whose main contributions 
were sympathy for sudden epidemic ravages and distributing free blankets. 
Plague's dramatic diminution after World War I has been characterised as 
a ‘most spectacular decline’, its toll falling below two million for the inter- 
war decades." But ‘no authority’ was ‘inclined to attribute. the drop in 
mortality mainly to public health work’. These limitations of disease 
control typified pre-Independence public health policies. 

Malaria’s unparalleled ravages were confronted but not controlled by 
new techniques of preventing infection. The failure of high post-war hopes 
to control malaria was more disheartening because of the optimistic inten- , 
sity of several initial assaults. There were a few successes: a showcase 
victory at Delhi, where. ‘major engineering works’ achieved a ‘large reduc- 
tion’ in the incidence of malaria, and at the Damodar coalfields, Jangipur 
and Meenglas in Bengal, where government onslaughts on mosquito breed- 
ing caused malaria to decline ‘greatly’.” Armed with the knowledge that 
the anopheles was vector, the IMS sometimes enlisted villagers in thwarting 
plasmodium infection by flushing and kerosining water-ways to kill mos- 
quito larvae. There were fifty anti-malaria societies in inter-war Bengal. 
More typical was the fiasco of a major campaign at Mian Mir, chosen 
ostentatiously as a centerpiece because (apparently) it was ‘favourable’ for 
‘the destruction of mosquitoes'.? Two outstanding malariologists led a 
formidable assault which slaughtered *millions of larvae', and hálted local 
breeding, but they found anopheles present in "large and increasing num-. 
bers’.” IMS authorities were rudely startled by anopheles’ prowess: the 
insects bred in running water as well as stagnant pools and had a half-mile 
flight range, thwarting local malaria control. A great influx of anopheles 


5 RPHC, 1931, pp. 41-42. 

? Kingsley Davis, Population of India and Pakistan, Princeton, 1951, p. 45. 
2 Davis, p. 45. 

2 RPHC, 1929, p. 34. 

* Sanitary Measures in India, 1908-09, pp. 114-15. 

? SMI, 1908-09, p. 115. 
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descended from surrounding terrain, where breeding grounds were innum- 
erable. The lesson of various setbacks was that ‘perfect drainage’ made it 
possible to ‘exterminate mosquitoes’: if a town had ‘a few pools as the only 
source of . . . anopheles mosquitoes’ then medical coolies could drain them 
and eliminate malaria. Drainage that was ‘non-existent or bad’, however, 
as commonly abounded because of natural topography or development 
works, made it ‘practically impossible . . . to destroy the mosquitoes’. A 
‘small village surrounded by a swamp’, an aphorism for many Indian 
settlements, -could not be rid of malaria without environmental rehabilita- 
tion.” 

Malaria control, then, was impossible in most of India’s wet, densely 

populated regions, because of climate and topography. In drier locales 
often it was hindered by human influence on ecology. Malaria surveys of 
Kosi, Muttra and Kairana in Muzaffarnagar, for example, revealed the 
need for extensive environmental rehabilitation, including realigning main 
drains and nalas to prevent ‘stretches of . . . flooding and water logging’ .* 
Frequently anopheles breeding was promoted by the entire environmental 
fabric created to make existence ‘liveable’ and agriculture fruitful: tanks, 
irrigation canals and distributaries, dammed-up spill-basins, embanked 
railroads and roads. From these projects emanated ‘a continuous series of 
generations of “carriers” breeding ‘in profusion’.* Consequently, condi- 
tions ‘approximating the village in the swamp’ were ‘in the enormous 
majority’. Eradication of anopheles was confined to some ‘municipalities’ 
and ‘railways’, with comparable results in villages only experimentally at 
‘prohibitive costs’.* Health Commissioners foresaw ‘no satisfactory . . . 
method of malaria . . . control in rural areas’ affordable by ‘the people’.* 
They believed anopheles could be eradicated in some locales affordably by 
the government. They knew, though, that environmental measures ‘suffi- 
cient to influence . . . malaria’ were too expensive for ‘practical politics’. 
Therefore the best method of malaria control was very traditional: 'the 
consumption of quinine', an admission of defeat for new technologies. For 
the ‘poor village in the swamp', the majority of India's malaria-ridden 
habitations, ‘quinine prophylaxis’ was the ‘best remedy'.* This however, 
was thwarted by market economics as quinine was too expensive for 
purchase by ordinary Indians or for government budgets for subsidised 
distribution. 


® SMI, 1908-09, p. 116. 

? India Office Library, United Provinces Sanitary Proceedings, Jan. 1913; no.4. 
* UPSP, Feb. 1915, no. 4. 

?* RPHC, 1936, p. 50. 

* RPHC, 1936, p. 50. 

* RPHC, 1937, p. 238. 

* SMI, 1908-09, p. 116. 
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The IMS promoted production of an inexpensive substitute, cinchona 
februge, but could not obtain in ‘at a cost which would induce the local 
governments to buy more'.? Impressively, quinine or derivatives reached 
several million Indians annually, at least twice pre-World War distribution. 
Alternatively, quinine products like cinchona februge were erratic medically, 
often lacking active curative ingredients. There were some towns and 
villages where anopheles were contained, and malaria patients whose lives 
were preserved by drug prophylaxis, but government measures helped 
sustain only a fraction of India’s one hundred million malaria victims. 
Those saved by new malaria policies may hardly have balanced lives lost 
due to a disease ecology which facilitated greater devastation from tubercu- 
losis. 

The ‘white plague’ of modern India, tuberculosis was rampant after 
World War I. Health officials ranked it as india’s next most fatal disease, 
its worst killer after malaria in the post-war era. They feared it was 
worsening. Noting that tuberculosis was highly contagious and was affiliated 
with crowding and sub-standard living conditions, IMS doctors emphasised 
that in the West tuberculosis’ most deadly ‘epidemic stage’ peaked in the ` 
‘darkest, most degrading era’ of uncontrolled industrialisation. They be- 
lieved that ‘commercial development’ was moving India toward a similar, 
dark apogee of environmental degeneration and congestion.” The ‘white 
plague’ took a fearsome official toll; and special IMS studies in Delhi and 
other towns doubled recorded mortality. Tuberculosis deaths projected 
nationally at the verified level would have destroyed over 1.5 million 
victims annually. Experimental use of the tuberculin test indicated urban 
infection of 46 per cent, almost half city populations. 

IMS doctors found pulmonary tuberculosis was ‘working havoc . . . in the 
overcrowded urban centres’. In rural areas it was ‘next to malaria’ in 
destruction of life." Not so intensely victimised by ‘overcrowding and ill 
ventilation’, rural communities had low incomes, ‘primitive living condi- 
tions’, and infection from migrant labourers.” 

The prevalence of tuberculosis symptomised to IMS doctors fundamental 
flaws in government social policies. Funds were unavailable even to build a 
grid of tuberculosis sanitaria. Major social changes were needed also to 
uplift the poorest, and popular education was required to ‘disseminate 
knowledge of [tuberculosis's] contagiousness’.” Urgently required were 
‘factory legislation’ and ‘child welfare’, as well as ‘better housing . . . less 
overcrowding, better industrial conditions, adequate medical service . . . 


9 RPHC, 1925, p. 41. 
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maternal welfare'.^ The IMS, then, endorsed ‘radical reform’ to lower 
exposure and raise resistance to infection, but indirectly challenged the 
thrust of Western development policies. Their reforms implied a transition 
in attitudes toward capitalist enterprise and major programmes to redis- 
tribute wealth. However, lack of political support, IMS leaders thought, 
mired India inevitably in ill-health. Health programmes were ‘theoretically 
acknowledged by politicians, by financiers and by [commercial] leaders as 
necessary’, but ‘firmly pushed to one side’ in budgets, and given only a 
‘tiny fraction’ of required resources.5 Short of ‘morey and trained men’, 
the IMS was crippled in trying to provide ‘comprehensive health schemes’ 
or to abet human survival. Rural areas looked ‘to the towns to give them a 
lead’, but ‘larger municipalities’ generally were content with ‘meagre efforts’, 
and even ‘in the provincial capitals . . . very few’ had ‘comprehensive 
schemes’.* 

Medical discoveries and health policies, then, sustained some lives, but 
certainly did not provide the basis after World War I-for the initiation of a 
demographic revolution. Decisively, Indian medical leaders despairingly 
condemned their own endeavours to improve environmental or social 
protection against infection as ‘over fifty years of . . . almost . . . complete 
failure." The majority of diseases which devastated the subcontinent had 
been 'partly or completely controlled' in European nations. IMS leaders 
concluded that *more than 75 per cent of all sickness and mortality' in-India 
had ‘preventible causes’, but were not averted because of weak policjes.“ 
These dire conclusions discounted the benefits of health, measures and 
particularly of modern metropolitan water supplies and sanitation but they 
proved that health policies explain the unprecedented drop of sixty per 
cent in mortality by World War II. 


Immunity, Ecology and Social Engineering 


If improvements in the quality of life were insufficient to initiate a demo- 
graphic revolution, why did disease mortality begin an unprecedented 
decline? India's demographic revolution originated outside human volition 
in the autonomous transformation of the relationship between infective 
agents and human resistance. It was manifested after World War I because 
of the impact of ecological change on disease susceptibilities. This transition 
was a phase in an ill-understood phenomenon greatly affecting humanity: 
the interactive evolution of microbes and peoples' defenses, as influenced 


* RPHC, 1925, p. 41. 

$ RPHC, 1930, p. 2. 

* RPHC, 1930, p. 160. 

* UPSP, Oct. 1919, p. Sa. 
* UPSP, Oct. 1919, p. 5a. 
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Table 10 
Official Mortality Rates for Individual Diseases 1922-41 (per Thousand) 


Year Cholera Small-pox Plague Diarrhoea Respiratory Disease 














1922 0.3 '0.2 0.3 0.7 12 
1923 0.5 02 > Ío 0.8 1.3 
1924 1.2 0.2 1.5 1.0 1.4 
1925 0.5 0.4 0.5 0.9 1.4 
1926 0.6 0.5 0.8 1.1 1.6 
1927 1.3 0.5 0.2 0.9 1.5 
1928 : . L5 0.4 0.5 0.9 1.6 
1929 1.2 0.3 0.3 1.0 1.7 
1930 1.4 0.3 0.1 1.0 1.7 
1931 0.7 0.1 0.2 1.0 1.6 
1932 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.8 1.5 
1933 0.7 0.3 0.3 1.0 1.8 
1934 0.3 0.4 0.2 0.9 1.6 
1935 0.8 0.3 0.1 1.0. 1.7 
1936 0.6 0.4 0.1 1.0 1.2 
1937 0.4 0.2 0.1 1.0 1.8 
1938 0.9 0.1 0.1 11 1.9 
1939 0.4 0.2 0.1 0.9 1.8 
1940 0.3 0.3 0.1 0.8 1.6 
1941 0.8 . 02 0.1 0.9 1.6 
Average 0.7 0.3 0.4 0.9 1.6 


Source: Report of the Public Health Commissioner, 1922-41, passim. 


by density of habitation, modes of subsistence, human and microbe mobil- 
ity, exposure, immunological resistance and other factors only partially 
related to living standards. Historically, evolutions in disease ecology 
stimulated long-term rises and declines in infection and mortality, and 
transition in India's death-rates partly were induced by major shifts in 
ecological aspects of the human condition. Primarily, inter-war declines in 
Indian mortality symptomised a transmutation of pre-war ecological- 
immunological imbalances. Indians were unusually exposed in pre-war 
decades to dangerous microbes, due to the new ecology associated with 
development, economic and environmental disruption, and disease mobil- 
ity. One result was the dissemination of infection and death, but another 
was improved immunological responses among survivors, which limited 
disease fatalities in the post-war era. India's experience decidedly was 
precedented in the evolution of ecological-immunological balances. 

It is notable that ecological change typically provoked 'revolutions' in 
disease incidence and mortality from the earliest civilisations. Medical 
authorities suggest that early nomadic peoples experienced few of the 
epidemic diseases common to modern societies, such as measles, mumps, 
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smallpox, tuberculosis, influenza, diptheria and the common cold. During 
most of humans’ existence, they were ‘comparatively rare animals living in 
small groups of . . . a few hundred persons', whose minimal numbers 
prevented ‘the transmission and survival of many micro-organisms'." The 
eminent immunologist F.M. Burnet wrote that small group-existence 
among ‘primitive man’ made it ‘virtually impossible for a pathogen to 
evolve as a specifically human parasite, unless as . . . with herpes simplex, 
the period over which a person remained capable of transferring infection 
was . . . a generation. 

Early humanity, of course. experienced many infectious diseases, parti- 
cularly parasite infections and some precursors of modern diseases carried 
by insects and other vectors, among them ‘malaria and . . . hepatitis’, and 
‘possibly syphillus and leprosy'.? The.relationship between humans and 
microbes as known historically probably began with the ‘first agricultural 
revolution’, the transition- to settler-cultivator existence which ‘influenced 
profoundly man’s experience of infectious disease’. Important changes 
included ‘loss of mobility, increases in food supplies, domestication of 
animals and conditions of life which attracted intruders such as the rat, 
mouse, sparrow, tick, flea and mosquito'.? Perhaps the ‘most significant 
influence’ was the increase ‘both in total population size and in the size of 
local groups in close personal contact’. ‘Only after the first agricultural 
revolution’ did human populations reach ‘the size needed for the perpetua- 
tion of many organisms which had no animal host’, including ‘prominent 
infections of today—mumps, measles, chicken pox, small pox’. The transi- 
tion from semi-nomadic life to settled cultivation dramatically influenced 
disease ecology; it increased food supplies, multiplied populations, and 
where it enhanced nutrition it raised resistance to disease. Agricultural 
modes of existence, however, promoted more intimate contact with some 
disease- vectors, the concentration of host populations needed for endemic 
and epidemic infection, and the evolution of new disease microbes, which 
initially confronted limited human immunological resistance and had 
periods of extreme deadliness. è 

Disease organisms and‘human immunological resistance have been en- 
gaged in an evolutionary relationship, sometimes interpreted as leading 
toward equilibrium. If agricultural life revolutionised the relationship be- 
tween disease and resistance, new infections also activated human defenses. 
Reasoning that in the struggle between invading organism and human host 


? McKeown, P. 38. 

* F.M. Burnet, Virus as Organism, Cambridge, 1946, pp. 30-31; F.M. Burnet dd D.O. 
White, Natural History of Infectious Diseases, 4th ed., Cambridge, 1972, p. 153. 

5: McKeown, 79; T. A. Cockburn, ‘Infectious Diseases in Ancient Populations’, Current 
Anthropology, XII (1971), pp. 46-50. 

2 McKeown, p. 79. 
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the tendency toward balance outweighed any social or economic palliative 
(like higher living standards), T.P. Magill, as President of the American 
Association of Immunologists, suggested that reductions of mortality in the 
modern West had occurred ‘quite irregardless of . . . therapeutic efforts’. 
Death-rates declined because diseases became less fatal, due to the estab- 
lishment of 'relative equilibrium between . . . microbes and . . . the 
immunological constitution of the [human] herd'. The least immunologically 
‘fit? humans died off without reproducing, the ‘fittest’ survived, and over 
generations became preponderant, so that succeeding generations more 
effectively warded off mortality. While Magill's thesis was ‘radical’, too 
historically sweeping as stated for specific application to changes over a few 
generations or a.century, and almost certainly exaggerated for the West, its 
‘important element of truth’ must be examined for applicability to India. 

A well known authority on Western demography, McKeown, affirmed 
the general importance of ecology and immunities but refuted Magill’s 
specific hypothesis. Natura} selection, he reasoned, improved the immuno- 
logical constitution of the population only through significant, initial in- 
creases in disease ravages, which did not precede Europe’s demographic 
growth. Greater immunological resistance-occurred only after higher pre- 
ceding mortality. McKeown’s principle refuted Magill’s interpretation for 
the West, which did not experience elevated fatalities before mortality 
receded, but it validated indirectly that the immunological factor was 
germane to India’s demographic revolution. As McKeown concluded in his 
work on English demography, when mortality ascended because of virulent 
epidemic diseases, those humans with lowest immunological efficiencies 
were naturally selected to perish. The survivors bred a healthier population 
stock: 


The immunological constitution of a generation is influenced largely by 
the mortality experience of those which precede it. This was particularly 
true in past centuries [in the West] when the majority of. liveborn 
individuals died from infectious diseases without reproducing. Under 
such conditions there was rigorous natural selection in respect of immunity 
to infection. The proposal that the decline of mortality resulted from 
improvements in the immunological constitution of the population there- 
fore implies that there was a heavy mortality at an earlier period which 
led to the birth of individuals, who were genetically less susceptible.“ 


Despite McKeown’s sophisticated intelligence, the issue was more com- 
plex: selected epidemic crises and heightened immunological resistance to 
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individual diseases may occur in sequence without any extraordinary bulge 
in national mortality. Heightened mortality from exposure to one new 
disease strain may be balanced by reductions as immunities develop to 
another, culminating in significant decreases in disease fatalities without a 
preceding, overt crescendo of death. Nonetheless, McKeown’s condition 
for reductions in mortality from immunological improvement defined India’s 
demographic history through Independence. India’s new disease ecology 
and social conditions of the late nineteenth century increased mortality 
among a vulnerable population, resulted in improved immunological resis- 
tance among survivors, and prepared for the demographic revolution. 

When mortality was ascendant from the first national census through 
World War I the proliferation of infection among a lowly immunised 
population eliminated many of the most vulnerable. The term ‘natural 
selection’ is clumsy and misleading when applied to life in a ‘state of 
society’, because inherited wealth and status (and accompanying living 
conditions) are a more dynamic determinant of survival than biological 
fitness. Epidemic mortality among lower class Indians was a multiple of 
deaths among prosperous Parsis, Europeans and other elites. These differ- 
entials reflected social and material distinctions, not the ‘natural’ biological 
superiority of Englishmen, Iranians or Brahmins. Darwinian fitness to 
survive, then, consisted partly of socio-economic status, and did not neces- 
sarily imply a biological advantage in resisting disease. As critical to the 
better immunological constitution of the population was exposure under 
sufficiently non-threatening conditions (as when good nutrition heightened 
resistance or infective microbes were ‘lowly pathogenic) to allow multiplica- 
tion of strain-specific disease antibodies. By these means infected indivi- 
duals gradually built immunities to many disease strains, some transmissable 
to progeny. 

Improvements in immunological constitution developed in series, begin- 
ning long before the crescendo of mortality in the early twentieth century. 
The ‘new malaria’ troubled Bengal, for example, from the late 1830s. 
Harbingers of resistance to P. falciparum parasites or to small pox or some 
other diseases were camouflaged during the climacteric of death, for ex- 
ample, by the ascent of plague, tuberculosis and influenza. From 1911 
through Independence, the Bengal census recorded decennially how malaria 
was becoming ‘benign’ where it had once depopulated villages. The post-World 
War I plunge of death-rates was extreme not due to any social transforma- 
tion, but because it represented primarily the simultaneous achievement of 
increased immunisation from different disease strains, gained over varying 
time periods. Immunities to malaria were partial, hard won, and took long 
to achieve because it was lowly transmissable. Evidence is ample that 
plague became minor rapidly because rodents and humans immunised 
progeny through genetic transmission. Public health and ‘welfare’ policies 
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and other social factors were responsible for containing famines, and for 
some gains over other diseases; but they were junior partners to immunisa- 
tion in reducing mortality, probably in a ratio of about 1:8, through World 
War II. This conclusion for British India does not minimise the recent 
predominance of human and government measures in lowering death-rates 
and increasing population growth. 

The impact of immunities on India's demographic revolution expressed 
subtle mechanisms of biological resistance. People possess a relatively 
constant primary system of defender cells, or phagocytes, which unaided 
often are clumsy protectors, unable to catch and destroy invading microbes. 
Critical to immunisation is the supplementary antibody system, whose cells 
immobilise foreign microbes, allowing phagocytes to ingest and dissolve 
them. The antibody system, however, is strain specific and antibody cells 
initially are insufficiently present to contain attacks by new disease strains. 
The ‘ferocity’ of new disease microbes inheres partly in a sufficiently rapid 
multiplication to massively destroy tissue and make unviable the human 
organism before the relatively slow mobilisation of strain-specific anti- 
bodies—a weakness of human immunisation. In current, clonal selection 
theories, the genetic information necessary for the synthesis of all possible 
immunogloblins is‘present in a non-immune person, and a great variety of 
antibodies circulate in relatively small numbers until the advent of a 
particular antigen stimulates their multiplication.5 In India, as elsewhere, 
a particular, invading strain of pneumonococci, dysentery, cholera or other 
microbes activated production of antibodies possessing the best chemico- 
physical properties for combating the invaders. Indians, as others, had 
differing genetic or ‘hereditary’ abilities to produce iso-agglutins, agglutins 
and receptors; and some blood groups have shown significantly greater 
resistance (or antibody producing abilities) than others: blood group O, for 
example, apparently has been considerably more resistant to the repetition 
of malarial infection than other blood types.* These differences defined 
the ‘natural selection’ component in immunisation. 

Immunisation in India was complicated by poverty and malnutrition as 
well as age and the nature of disease microbes. Diseases were more 
punishing among pariahs, lascars and other poor people partly because 
they produced immunogloblins ineffectively. Malnutrition among Harijans, 
chuhras, chamars and doms caused ‘malfunctioning’ of immunological 
processes of recognition, pursuit, ingestion, degranulation and digestion of 
disease microbes, and ‘predisposed the host to frequent infection’.” 
Chemicals and cells required for effective ‘disease combat were not 
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adequately produced among the undernourished. Defensive inflammatory 
reactions were hindered as phagocytes and antibodies were insufficiently 
rushed to infected sites, encouraging gangrene, not supparation. Nutritional 
deficiencies reduced protein synthesis and ‘production of . . . urgently 
required antibodies’ among all the vast populace subsisting primarily on 
one food group, grain.* Immunologically important lymphoid tissue was 
‘severely involuted in states of nutritional deprivation’ experienced by 
large proportions of Indian children and others, according to dietary sur- 
veys.? Immunisation was hindered particularly against ‘gram negative’ 
diseases like cholera. Equally significant, but variable, was the generational 
transmissibility of disease protection, through ‘passive immunity’, as well 
as natural selection for high genetic resistance, and therein lay the fate of 
many Jat farmers, Maharashtrian Kunbis, and others. 

In India’s declining inter-war mortality, the importance of passive 
immunisation requires consideration. Superior genetic fitness, as well as 
lowly pathogenic infection and social factors (such as adequate nutrition) 
were factors which determined survival from initial onslaughts of new 
disease strains. But visitors to various regions were often stricken fatally by 
endemic diseases which did not afflict local inhabitants seriously: not 
primarily because newcomers were genetically vulnerable and ‘natives’ 
genetically resistant but rather because of passive immunity.® In pregnancy 
maternal antibodies’ permeated the placenta wall, entering ‘faetal blood’; 
infants are thus born with ‘plasma antibody levels equal to... .their 
mothers’, and temporarily guarded from ‘many infective agents. ”® 

India’s numerous, endemic diseases circulated widely in the nineteenth 
century, and, as survivors procreated, their babies usually were exposed. 
Often aided by the mothers’ immunological protection infants recovered 
quickly, developing their own antibodies. Even if a child’s immunity was 
short-lived, so long as microbes circulated persistently its immunological 
centres were stimulated and antibody levels remained high; chains of 
protection were begun, passing from mother to child through generations. 
New passive immunities arguably were vital in reducing India’s inter-war 
mortality; they allowed babies to repulse infections and develop their own 
immunities; they helped ‘constrain infant death rates, which declined by 
almost 30 per cent; and they also made possible multi-generational ‘innate, 
acquired resistance’, modified by genetic changes in progeny or by evolution 
of disease-host accommodation. Immunisation, then, transcended 
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‘improvement of the species’, through survival of those most genetically 
‘fit’, and was diffused more rapidly for some diseases than was possible by 
genetic selection. The prolizeration of passive immunities, however, pro- 
vided an imperfect medical shield. For plague and some other diseases, 
immune defenses protected generations of progeny, who obtained high 
antibody levels from previous maternal infection and renewed microbe 
assaults, promoting protracted decline in these infections after World War I. 
For other illnesses, most importantly malaria, life-long immunities usually 
could be developed only through repeated bouts of sickness. Bengali 
swamp ryots, Punjabi canal colonists, tea coolies from the Terai rarely 
neutralised malaria after one attack. The struggle against plasmodium 
infection was gruelling and repetitive, and life in malarious zones often 
weary and short. Brutally, increased immune protection was achieved 
partly through elimination of those socially and genetically least resistant. 

The course of malaria in India to World War II best illustrated the slow, 
unstable struggle against mortality. Immunisation was achieved with dif- 
ficulty, as experimental and laboratory work proved. For the least dan- 
gerous parasite, P. malariae, a single innoculation gave immunity to super- 
infection to 36 per cent of Indians, but 'seven innoculations were required 
for a 100 per cent result'.* For the more dangerous P. falciparum, immunity 
was harder to achieve. This plasmodium microbe was 'the lethal member 
of the human malaria parasite quartet’, and had earned ‘the unenviable 
title of “malignant tertian malaria".'9 It' launched India's great malaria 
epidemics, particularly through its ábility to Favage the human blood 
stream with ‘extraordinary rapidity,’ multiplying in hours, frequently 
destroying life before the defenses of those not immune were mobilised.“ 
‘Even ten innoculations’ did not provide total immunity.“ Malaria immunity 
was, strain specific, and victims who convalesced fully from P. malaraie 
were as susceptible as the uninitiated to P. falciparum. Malaria authorities 
recognised how stable, indigenous populations might become immunized 
through incessant exposure to particular strains of malaria parasites, but 
that immunity was lost without parasite contact: 


In areas where malaria transmission is very active, as in hyperendemic 
and holoendemic regions, most people after some years of exposure will 
have contracted so many infections and superinfections that they will 
have developed a good level of immunity. They may indeed have 
become immune to all the strains of malaria in one locality. If furthér 
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innoculations of these strains are given, the parasites will probably be 

immediately destroyed by the high antiparasitic component of the 

patient's immunity.“ 

Development of antibody defenses was crucial, for 'clinical recovery 
and 'the eventual radical cure—the final sterilisation of the infection in the 
blood’ were ‘achieved by immunity’.” So unavailing was hereditary trans- 
mission of immunities, however, that highly resistant parents ‘immune to 
all. . . strains of malaria in one locality’ procreated children as vulnerable 
as strangers.? Frequently, so transient was the immune reaction that 
individuals who achieved immunity to ‘all [local] strains’ were prey to 
infection when returning home after several years’ absence.? In the Terai, 
tea plantation coolies or cultivating families emigrating from the plains 
often were wiped out in a year or two, and gangs of imported railway 
labourers were destroyed in series or fled terrorised before completing a 
section. $ 

Malaria’s slaughter of strangers in the Himalayan Terai symptomised 
how fatalities ensued when migrating varieties of anopheles brought new 
strains of P. falciparum to previously isolated locales. Quinine frequently 
was life saving for the minority of victims it, reached, slowing parasitic 
destruction until- biological defenses rallied. Most often, natural human 
resistance was pitted unaided against predatory parasites. After harrowing, 
fatal decades, the slaughter abated notably, as a hardened populace became 
immune to many parasites. A microcosm of national experience was the 
intense struggle in West Bengal. There the depredations of ‘Jessore fever’ 
and ‘Burdwan fever’ devoured lives and induced population loss or stagna- 
tion into the twentieth century.” The new malaria ominously had begun to’ 
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pervade Bengal before mid-nineteenth century and was devastating still in 
the great epidemic of the 1880s. In’ Burdwan the ‘terrible ravages’ of 
malaria instigated population ‘decrease’; consequently, ‘ruined houses and: 
abandoned cities’ were ‘everywhere visible’.” So devastating was the disease 
that among survivors a ‘sickly physique’, the residue of infection, was 
‘ordinary’.” Nadia was ‘sorely tried by the great fever epidemic’ and in 
places ‘fever’ death-rates (largely, not wholly malarial) approached 40 per 
mille.” In Jessore the epidemic prevailed ‘extensively and fatally’ in the 
1880s, causing a ‘great decay of population’.” Hooghly lost a half-million 
inhabitants in the 1870s and seven per cent of its population by 1901. In 
Murshidabad, ‘Burdwan fever . . . devastated . . . the lowlying waterlogged 
eastern tract’ and the ‘country to the West’, and for years ‘the death-rate 
was exceptionally high and population growth was checked'.^ Midnapore 
suffered ‘greatly from malarial affections’.* Northern Bengal was equally 
devastated in places. In Rangpur, for example, a malarial ‘wave of un- 
healthiness' became 'very prevalent' and caused a population loss of four 
per cent in two decades ending in 1891.7 

Malaria's impact on death and population changed palpably by World 
War I. Through most of Bengal, for example, malaria remained widespread 
and frequently fatal but was far less lethal. ‘Malignant’ malaria was not 
noticeable, and a ‘milder’ infection was ‘very prevalent." The parasite was 
still ‘silently and relentlessly at work, destroying many and sapping vitality 
and fecundity’ but was not ‘sufficiently striking to attract attention’.” This 
‘silent’ malaria had evolved from the terrible epidemics of the nineteenth 
century, modified by intense human exposure to various strains of P. 
falciparum. 

Malaria was ‘milder’ and no longer ‘malignant’ because Darwinian ‘social 
selection’ and ‘natural selection’, and the development of antibodies 
through clonal selection reduced fatal attacks. The evolution typified 
endemic malarial regions, where ‘years of exposure’ provided survivors ‘a 
good level of immunity'.* 
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Population change in eastern India illustrated the slow growth of immun- 
ities to malaria. Initially, the waning of the scourge was masked by plague 
and influenza pandemics which helped constrain population growth through 
World War I. Burdwan, Midnapore, Rajshahi, Rangpur and other former 
scenes of malarial carnage made small gains, but population declined by 
five per cent in West Bengal in the early twentieth century and most other 
regions stagnated. After the war, the old zones of ‘Burdwan fever’ fully 
participated in demographic change. Population grew rapidly particularly 
in the decade preceding World War II, by 1.6 million or sixteen per cent in 
the. western districts, 2.7 million or 22 per cent in the central region, and 
ten million in all Bengal." 

Plague was immunologically neutralised, by two layers of protection 
against epidemic fatalities. Immunisation both of rodents and people helped 
contain the pestilence after World War I. From stunning pre-war ravages, 
rapid slaughter of 80 per cent of the infected, real immolation of over 
ten million, plague’s ‘spectacular decline’ by the last inter-war decade 
reduced fatalities to one-half million. Rat epizootics were highly significant, 
as was the development of rodent immunities, because a major (human) 
epidemic could not be sustained purely by human transmission. Once 
plague proliferated in any locale, even highly susceptible black rats dev- 
eloped powerful immunological resistance. Plague immunities were ‘asso- 
ciated with the past prevalence of plague’ and were ‘not due to racial and 
local variations in susceptibility’.* By World War I there still were 'suscept- 
ible rats. . . found in . . . widely separated parts of India’ where plague had 
not flourished.^ More common ‘highly immune animals in Bombay, 
Belgaum and Cawnpore' and other locations which experienced serious 
rodent epizootics.^ Extremely significant was hereditary transmission of 
immunities among rodents. Poona, once victimised by raging epizootics, 
rats tested as only thirty per cent susceptible two years after 'the last 
evidence of indigenous plagüe'. Many creatures were 'grandchildren or 
great grandchildren’ of ancestors which endured the great epizootics." 
There emerged, then, a ‘relatively immune progeny’ from ‘survivors of 
epidemics'.* The diminished pool of susceptible animals minimised any 
human risk of infection. Since a bubonic epidemic could not be sustained 
by direct human transmission, reductions in rodent infections decreased 
human fatalities. Dissemination of human immunities, from non-fatal con- 
tact or inheritance, helped contain mortality; in provinces where epidemics 
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destroyed millions before World War I, plague virtually disappeared, and 
nationally fell to a nadir of ten thousand victims annually by World War II. 

The decline of plague was discernible particularly in the demography of 
Punjab, which was most seriously affected by the pestilence. According to 
British census officials its most densely inhabited districts were ‘congested’ 
before 1900, although densities were half those in Bengal." The more arid 
western Indo-Gangetic plain did not support an equivalent, mass habita- 
tion. Despite huge western deserts or steppe lands supporting under 100 
per square mile, Punjab was ten times more densely populated than 
Europe's Scandinavia, and two-thirds as populous as industrial Britain. 
Nonetheless, the ‘plague decade’ brought modern Punjab its only popula- 
tion losses: about .4 million, 1901-11." Plague and malaria were twin 
blades of a grim reaper which scythed lives in record numbers. The un- 
paralleled plague of 1907 was listed as destroying 608,000, and death-rates 
soared to 62 per mille. Rampant malaria raised 'fever' mortality to 697,000 
in 1908. In the entire decade plague was registered as shattering two 
million lives, and 'fever' slaughtered over 4.5 million. Inter-war plague 
faded dramatically, although occasionally ferocious, as in 1924, when it 
killed a quarter of a million, or in 1926, when it destroyed 100,000. More 
frequently, a ‘low incidence’ prevailed, and by World War II plague was 
insignificant on death rolls.” Plague’s ‘spectacular decline,’ the diminution 
of malaria, the disappearance of famine and the moderation of other 
diseases transformed Punjab demography. Population advanced by fourteen 
per cent in the 1920s and in the next decade by 21 per cent.” 

The colonial phase of India’s demographic revolution, then, was induced 
mainly by biological immunisation. This interpretation is ‘radical’ only in 
challenging unqualified post-Enlightenment beliefs about human accomp- 
lishments. Emphasis on the ecological-immunological balance in India’s 
major, modern population shifts is consonant entirely with factual realities, 
and the evidence belied traditional notions of preponderant material or 
medical influences. The ecological-immunological determinism of colonial 
population growth, however, should dispel illusions that social policy was 
an implaccable tool of progress or that conscious endeavour dominated 
human destiny on the subcontinent. Perspective is provided, also, on the 
controversial impact of imperialism in India. Neither extreme view of 
imperialism was entirely correct nor sufficiently sophisticated or inclusive; 
Western policies were not systematically, rapaciously exploitive nor wholly, 
benignly ‘civilising’. Certainly these policies did not merit much credit for 
minimising mortality before Independence. Rather, clumsy, incomplete 
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social engineering caused profound disruptions and demographic upheaval, 
but Western theories of ‘progress’. and ‘civilisation’ were oblivious to the 
process underlying demographic transmogrification in India. The unknown, 
ecological dimension of modernising activities influenced their impact, 
tending to provoke higher mortality in the late nineteenth century, until 
improvement occurred in the ‘immuaological constitution’ of India’s 
populace; then rapid population increases were induced, toward the 
maximum tolerated by technology, subsistence, crowding, public health 
measures, and exposure and resistance to infection. 

Quantitative expansion in population was a more representative result of 
modernising policies in colonial India than widespread, qualitative gains in - 
individual well-being. Involutional population expansion threatened 
‘Malthusian catastrophe’, and social engineering was inadequate because 
unaccompanied by sufficient social inducements or material incentives to 
lower significant fertility. This outcome of development was not inevitable 
nor paralleled in the industrial West. India, however, did not achieve 
advances in wealth adéquate to out-pace population growth or to.reduce 
fertility-preferences in the colonial era; and rising human numbers enforced 
à vicious poverty-procreation cycle. Development policies failed to trans- 
form living standards in India, but not primarily because imperialism was 
rapacious. Policies were misconceived, expressing a simplistic post- 
Enlightenment optimism, which focused narrowly on materialism as the 
fulcrum of progress, and ill-attended social or ecological complications. 
Social engineering in colonial India did not anticipate how social or eco- 
logical change reverberated upon the population to sustain the‘Malthusian 
spectre’, the ‘sordid existence’ and the ‘pain and suffering’ noted by recent, 
gloomy demographers. 
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` In 1982, a-raging controversy broke out over a forest act drafted by the 
Government of India. This act sought to strengthen the already extensive 
powers enjoyed by the forest bureaucracy in controlling the extraction, 
disposal and sale of forest produce. It also gave forest officials greater 
powers to strictly regulate the entry of any person into reserved forest areas. 
While forest officials justified the act on the grounds that it was necessary to 
stop the continuing deforestation, it was bitterly opposed by representatives 
of grassroots organisations, who argued that it was a major violation of the 
rights of peasants and tribals living in and around forest areas.’ 

The debate over the draft forest act fuelled a larger controversy over the 
orientation of state forest policy. It was pointed out, for example, that the - 
draft act was closely modelled on its predecessor, the Forest Act of 1878. The 
earlier Act rested on a usurpation of rights of ownership by the colonial state 
which- had little precedent in precolonial history. It was further argued that 
the system of forestry introduced by the British—and continued, with little 
modification, after 1947—emphasised revenue generation and commercial 
exploitation, while its policing orientation excluded villagers who had the 
most longstanding claim on forest resources. Critics called for a complete 
overhaul of forest administration, pressing the government to formulate 
policy and legislation more appropriate to present needs.” 
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That debate is not over yet. The draft act was shelved, though it has hot 
as yet been formally withdrawn. Meanwhile, the 1878 Act (as modified by 
an amendment in 1927) continues to be in operation. In response to its 
critics, the government has made some important changes in forest policy, 
e.g., no longer treating forests as a source of revenue, and stopping 
ecologically hazardous practices such as the clearfelling of natural forests. 
At the same time, it has shown little inclination to meet the major demand 
of the critics of forest policy—namely, abandoning the principle of state 
monopoly over forest land by handing over areas of degraded forests to 
individuals and communities for afforestation. 

While we shall return to the contemporary debate later, this article 
reconstructs a debate over forest policy that took place more than a 

- century ago. For the 1878 Forest Act itself was passed only after a bitter . 
and prolonged debate within the colonial bureaucracy, in which protagonists 
put.forward arguments strikingly similar to those being advanced today. 

As is well known, the Indian Forest Department owes its origin to the 
requirements of railway companies. The early years of the expansion of the 
railway network, c. 1853 onwards, led to tremendous deforestation in 
peninsular India owing to the railway's requiréments of fuelwood and 
construction timber. Huge quantities of durable timbers were also needed 
for use as sleepers across the newly laid tracks. Inexperienced in forestry, 
the British called in German experts to commence systematic forest man- 
agement. The Indian Forest Department was started in 1864, with Dietrich 
Brandis, formerly a Lecturer at Bonn, as the first. Inspector General of 
Forests. The new departinent needed legislative backing to function effec- 
tively, and in the following year, 1865, the first forest act was passed.? 

Hurriedly drafted, the 1865 Act was passed to facilitate the acquisition of 
those forest areas earmarked most urgently for railway supplies. It merely 
sought to establish the claims of the state to the forest land it immediately 
required, subject to the provision that existing rights not be abridged. 
Introducing the Bill, the Law Member, Henry Maine, remarked that even: 
if rules were to be made on all subjects covered by the Bill, and maximum 
penalties prescribed for its transgression, the forest code would be "infinitely. 
milder and less stringent than that which is in force in most European 
countries'. A further comment by Maine is worth noting in the context of 
the debate over the 1878 Act which was to follow—namely that the rights 
of individuals, villages and ‘wandering tribes’ exhibited ‘such diversity af 


* Ibid., Section I. The financial difficulties faced by the Raj after the revolt of 1857 may 
have also been an important influence on forest policy. Thus the Madras Presidency (which, 
as we shall see, was very reluctant to introduce forest legislation) was repeatedly chastised by 
the Financial Department for failing to show a surplus in its forest operations. See Progs Nos. 
8-23, October 1879, R & A (F), NAI: 
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character that it is impossible to include them for purposes of reservation, . 
in any one definition. 

However, as far às the forest department was concerned, the 1865 Act 
exercised only a tenuous control over the forest estate, and the search 
commenced for a more stringent and inclusive piece of legislation. A 
preliminary draft, prepared by Brandis in 1869, was circulated among the 
various Presidencies. A conference of forest officers, convened in 1874, 
then went into the defects of the 1865 Act and details of a new one. The 
conference provided the basis for a memorandum on forest legislation, 
prepared by Brandis in 1875. The latter memorandum, further worked on 
by Brandis and a senior civil servant, B.H. Baden-Powell, culminated in 
the Indian Forest Act of 1878. 

In these successive iterations the state. was concerned above all with 
removing the existing ambiguity about the ‘absolute proprietory right of 
the state’. A vocal advocate of state monopoly deplored the ‘unfortunate 
but irrevocable action of government authorities in days past’ which had 
taken many forest areas wholly out of the category of state property. Even 
forests where the state had in theory retained its ‘absolute’ proprietorship, 
were ‘everywhere psed by all classes to get what they wanted’. Villagers 
had got accustomed to graze cattle and cut wood wherever they wished, the 
writer complained, because ‘nobody cared whether [they] did or not.’ 

Of course in many parts of India customary use of the forest was closely 
regulated by local institutions—access was not ‘free’ as Baden-Powell 
represented it to be, but controlled by a web of customary relations within 
and between villages; So far as state forest management was concerned, 
however, a firm settlement between the state and its subjects over their 
respective rights in the forest represented the chief hurdle to be overcome. 
As Brandis put it, 'Act VIII of 1865 is incomplete in many respects—the 
most important omission being the absence of all provisions regarding the 
definition, régulation, commutation, and extinction of customary rights... 
[by the state] . . . .'* In the heated debate about how best to accomplish 
this separation of rights three distinct positions emerged. The first, which 
we call annexationist held out for nothing less than total state control over 
all forest areas. The second, which one can call pragmatic, argued in favour 
of state management of ecologically sensitive and strategically valuable 


* Henry Maine, "Statement of Objects and Reasons' dated 14/9/1864, in A Progs Nos. 1-6, 
October 1864, LD, NAI. 

* See B.H. Baden-Powell, ‘On the Defects of the Existing Forest Law (Act XIII of 1865) 
and Proposals for à New Forest Act', in B.H. Baden-Powell and J.S. Gamble eds., Report of 
the Proceedings of the Forest Conference, 1873-74, Calcutta, 1875. . 

€ ‘Explanatéry Memorandum on the Draft Forest Bill’, by D. Brandis, IGF, dated 3/8/1869, 
in B. Progs Nos. 37-47, December 1875, R & A (F), NAI. 
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forests, allowing other areas to remain under communal systems of man- 
agement. The third position (a mirror image of the first), we call populist. 
It completely rejected state intervention, holding that tribals and peasants 
must exercise sovereign rights over woodland. These three perspectives on 
state control dovetailed with three distinct views on the sociology, history, 
politics and ecology of forest resource use. They deserve to be reconstructed 
in full, for the issues they raised and debated with such intensity a hundred 
years ago are very much with us today. 
` The bedrock of the annexationist position was the claim that all land not 
actually under cultivation belonged to the state. Of course, it was not easy 
to wish away the access to forests, whether regulated or not, that peasants 
so patently exercised down the centuries right until the formation of the 
Forest Department. Officials argued that such customary use, however 
widespread and enduring, was exercised only at the mercy of the monarch. 
Here they selectively used precedents such as Tipu's edict banning the 
cutting of sandalwood, as proof that India's rulers had ultimately reserved 
to themselves the right of ownership over forests and forest produce. 
Claimed B. H. Baden-Powell: ‘the state had not it is true exercised that full. 
right: the forests were left open to any one who chose to use it: but the right 
was there’. In this strictly legalistic interpretation only those rights of use 
which were explicitly granted by the state (presumably only in writing) were 
to be entertained. Thus Baden-Powell made a, clever distinction between 
‘rights’ defined as ‘strict legal rights which unquestionably exist and in 
some instances have been expressly recorded in land settlement records'— 
and ‘privileges’, defined as ‘concessions of the use of grazing, firewood, 
small wood etc., which though not claimable as of legal right are always 
granted by the policy of the government for the convenience of the people’.* 
This tortuous distinction (in-effect, a legal sleight of hand)_was buttressed 
by an early version of the theory of ‘Oriental Despotism’ in which Eastern 
chiefs were believed to have powers far more extensive than those enjoyed 
by their contemporaries in medieval Europe. Adducing no evidence, 
Baden-Powell nevertheless claimed that 'the right of the state to dispose of 
or retain for public use the waste and forest area is among the most ancient 
and undisputed (sic) features in Oriental Sovereignty'.? ‘In India’, an 
official primer on forest law later affirmed, ‘the government is by ancient 
law . . . the general owner of all unoccupied and waste lands’. Whatever 
the historical evidence for this claim (scanty, at best) its purpose was 
clear—to pave the way for the formal assertion of ownership over forests 


” Baden-Powell, ‘Defects of the Existing Forest Law’, pp. 4-5. 

* See ‘Draft Forest Bill prepared by Mr. Baden-Powell'. in source cited in footnote 6. 

* B.H. Baden-Powell, ‘Concessions’, Indian Forester, XXV, (1899), p. 358. 

Anon, A Manual of Forest Law Compiled for the Use of the Students at the Imperial 
Forest College, Dehra Dun, Calcutta, 1906, p. 20. 
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and waste by the colonial state. The ‘right’ of Oriental governments in the 
forest, insisted Baden-Powell, ‘passed on to and was accepted by, the 
British government’. Others were more blunt. ‘The right of conquest 
thundered one forest official, ‘is the strongest of all rights—it is a right 
against which there is no appeal’.” 

The Madras government, which emerged as the most articulate spokes- 
man for village interests in the-controversy around the 1878 Act, had a 
tradition of upholding local rights. The official who was to lead its opposi- 
tion, W. Robinson, sharply distinguished between the state's claim-to a 
share of the produce from cultivated land—which he acknowledged to be 
an ‘immemorial’ one—and the absence of any such right on ‘communal 
village woódland' which, he pointed out were ‘village property, not village 
privilege'.? In fact, based on reports from its Collectors, the Madras 
government had rejected a proposal to introduce the 1865 Act (compara- 
tively mild as that legislation was) in the Presidency. In Madras, it observed, 
‘nearly all the: jungles and forests are within village boundaries and are 
subject to the prescriptive rights of the village'." On this reading, it now 
rejected Baden-Powell's tendentious distinction between legally proven 
‘rights’ and ‘privileges’ exercised without written sanction. ‘All instances of 
the use of the forest by the people’, it argued, ‘should be taken as presump- 
tive evidence of property therein'.5 Both ‘private grantees and village and 
tribal communities’, an early nationalist organisation pointed out, echoing 
these sentiments, ‘have cherished and maintained these rights [in the 
forest] with the same tenacity with which private property in land is 
maintained elsewhere'.'5 If this view was to be allowed, then it seemed the 
claim of the state was virtually non-existent. For, 


There is scarcely a forest in the whole of the Presidency of Madras which 
is not within the limits of some village and there is not one in which so 
far as the Board can ascertain, the state asserted any rights of property 
unless royalties in teak, sandalwood, cardamoms and the like can be 


" B.H. Baden-Powell, Memorandum on Forest Settlements in India, Calcutta, 1892, p. 9. 

? C.F, Ameiy, ‘On Forest Rights in India’ in D.Brandis and A. Smythies eds., Report on 
the Proceedings of the Forest Conference held at Simla, Calcutta, 1876, p. 27. 

P? Note by W. Robinson, dated 24/10/1874, in Progs Nos. 1-52, March 1879, R & A (F), 
NAI, emphasis in original. ; 

^ Progs Nos. 113-116, September, 1869, PWD(F), NAI. The Secretary of State for India 
rebuked the Madras Government for its refusal to introduce the 1865 Act. See Progs Nos. 28, 
March 1870, PWD(F), NAI. 

5 “Remarks by the Board of Revenue, Madras’, dated 5/8/1871 in A Progs Nos. 43-142, 
March 1878, LD, NAI. This file, containing many of the key documents pertaining to the 1878 
Forest Act, is hereafter referred to as LD file of-1878. 

‘© Memorial, dated 3/3/1878, from Poona Sarvajanik Sabha and the inhabitants of-the city 
and camp of Poona in LD file of 1878. f 
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considered as such, until very recently. All of them, without exception 
are subject to tribal or communal rights which have existed from time 
immemorial and which are as difficult to define as they are necessary to 
the rural population . . . Nor can it be said that these rights are 
susceptible for compensation for in innumerable cases, the right to fuel, 
manure and pasturage, will be as much a necessity of life to unborn 
generations as it is to the present . . . [In Madras] the forests are, and 
always have keen common property, no restriction except that of taxes, 
like the Moturpha [tax on~tools] and Pulari [grazing tax] was ever 
imposed on the people till the Forest Department was created, and such 
taxes no more indicate that the forest belong to the state than the 
collection of assessment shows that the private holdings in Malabar, 
Canara and the Ryotwari districts belong to it." 


In its remarks of 5 August 1871, the Madras Board of Revenue succinctly 
stated. its main reasons for rejecting Brandis’ draft Bill: 


First, because its principles, scope and purpose are inconsistent with the 
existing facts of forest property.and its history. 

Second, because, even if the Bill were consistent with facts, its provisions 
are too arbitrary, setting the laws of property at open defiance, and 
leaving the determination of the forest rights of the people to a Depart- 
ment which, in this Presidency àt all events, has always shown: itself - 
eager to destroy all forest rights but those of Government. 

Third, because a Forest Bill, which aims at the regulation of local usages 
ought to be framed, discussed and passed by the local legislature." 


A further elaboration of these core objections to the bill are to be found 
in the collectors remarks solicited by the government in Fort St. George.” 
Here, inter-departmental rivalry emerged as an impdrtant reason for the 
reservations, expressed by many Collectors, to the provisions of the pro- 
posed Act which greatly enlarged the powers of the forest administration. 
Thus the Collector of Vizagapatnam considered it ‘very objection able’ that 
under the act, forest officers were to help adjudicate on disputed forest 
boundaries. He suggested that a ‘less interested’ tribunal deal with contested 
cases, as ‘zeal for the interests of the department may prevent [forest 
officers] giving due weight to adverse claims’. The Collectors of Kurnool 


1 Source cited in footnote 15. 

8 [bid. f 

19 No. 177, from Collector of Kurnool to Administrative Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 
dated 27/5/1871: No. 145 from Acting Collector, Trichnopoly to Acting Secretary to the 
Board of Revenue, dated 20/5/1871, in Board of Revenue, Progs Nos. 5739 to 5789 for Sth 
August 1871, TNSA. 
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and Trichnopolly were more explicit in calling for the retention of the 
existing system, in which forest officials were strictly subordinate to the 
civil administration—by contrast, the new Bill ‘all but ignored all other 
officers of Government except those of the forest department’. Forest 
officials reacted sharply to such insinuations. Thus Colonel Beddome, the 
Conservator of Forests in Madras Presidency, sarcastically observed that if 
Collectors continued to'be in charge of forest areas, these would be totally 
neglected for ‘jungle fever is a forest officer’s inheritance, but it is very- 
doubtful how far Collectors would be willing to expose themselves to it, 
and tahsildars perfectly dread the forests and hill tracts.” 

These reservations of civil officials were used by the Madras Board of 
Revenue to make a more general case against the creation of new depart- 
ments; ‘the last fifteen years have seen so many new departments launched 
amongst the people that the ryots quite dread the advent or extension of a 
new one... .' If forest administration was to continue, it argued, it must 
be associated with regular land administration, with Collectors themselves 
functioning as Conservators of Forests." In urging against the creation of a 
parallel forest administration, they invoked the authority of Sir Thomas 

. Munro. Between 1806 and 1822, the requirements of the Bombay dockyard 
for teak and poon spars had led to vigorous attempts at enforcing state 
monopoly over forests in the districts of the west coast. At the time, Munro 
had only harsh words for the over-zealous conservator, pointing out that ‘a 
system to which the whole couniry is hostile, can never succeed. The 
inhabitants will neglect or destroy the trees which they cannot gain by . . 

.2 Such precedents were used by W. Robinson, the most vocal of Madras 
officials, to caution against the introduction of radical laws. Quoting 
Munro to the effect that in India forest legislation should be both cautious 
and conservative, Robinson pointed out that the draft act would be ‘at 
once rejected by the English legislature as foreign to its own safe principles 
of legislation'.? 

Neither jealousy of the forest department nor fear of popular discontent 
fully accounts for the hostility of Madras officials to the new proposals. 
They were also convinced that the new forest laws, by sharply restricting 
customary use, would adversely affect the agrarian economy. The Collec- 
tors of Kurnool and North. Arcot claimed that restrictions on pasturage and 
seasonal migration would lead to a decline in animal husbandry in several 
districts. The former also pointed out that section 26 of the act would inflict 
great hardship ‘on hundreds of helpless women whose only means of 


? No. 1931, dated 24/2/1870, from Offg. Conservator of Forests, Madras to: Acting Secretary 
to Govt. of Madras, in Appendix KKK, LD file of 1878. 

71 ‘Remarks by the Board of Revenue,’ dated 18/1/1870, in ibid. " 

? See Progs Nos. 32-52, May 1879, R & A (F). NAI. 

? Minute by W. Robinson, dated 3/2/1878, in Appendix 'SSS, LD file of 1878. 
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livelihood for several months of the year consists in gathering for sale 
jungle produce’, while ‘inconvenience will also be felt by native doctors, 
most of whose medicines are found in the forests, probably at the very 
season when the forests may be closed’. And as these customary rights of 
use by different segments of agrarian society were both ‘indefinite and 
contingent’, codification would serve little purpose. Here the procedures 
of compensation and regulation of rights, envisaged by the forest act, was 
criticised as violative of inter-generational equity, for ‘the present genera- 
tion has only a life interest in [forest rights], and must hand them down to’ 
future generations as they received them' ^ 

Interestingly, the Indian officials asked to comment on the bill were even 
more critical than their European superiors. Venkatachellum Puntulu, 
Deputy Collector of Bellary, argued that the burden of the new legislation 
would fall most heavily on the poor. While Inamdars would find it relatively 
easy to retain their forest property, in the absence of explicit grants 
peasants would not be able to prove rights of ownership, even though 
forests had traditionally been used by them as common property. Criticising 
the detailed rules prohibiting the collection of many kinds of forest produce, 
Puntulu made the penetrating observation: 


. the provisions of this Bill infringe the rights of poor people who live 
by daily labour (cutting wood, catching fish and eggs of birds) and whose 
feelings cannot be known to those whose opinions will be required on 
this Bill and who cannot assert their claims, like influential class, who 
can assert their claims in all ways open to them and spread agitation in 
the newspapers. 


Narain Row, Deputy Collector of Nellore, placed cattle along with the 
labouring poor in the category of voiceless users of the forest. Anticipating 
the forester's objection to the destruction of young saplings.by grazing, he 
said: ‘it has been the established experience of India that less harm is done 
to the trees by way of eating foliage than good by supplying manure'. Row 
was also emphatic that the new legislation had no historical precedent, for 
‘there were originally no Government forests in this country. Forests have 
been always of natural growth here; and so they have been enjoyed by. the 
people’.* 

Some of these objections were echoed by the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha, 
which commented on the likely alienation of peasants from forests whose 
growth they had earlier helped to nurture. Contesting the new act’s excessive 


» No. 177, dated 27/5/1871, from Collector, Kurnool to Acting Secretary to Board of 
Revenue; No. 285, from Collector, North Arcot to Acting Secretary to Board of Reyenue, : 
both in TNSA source cited in footnote 19. 

3 ‘Memorandum on the Forest Bill’, dated Nellore, 8/5/1871; No. 186 dated 211611871, 
from Dy. Collector to Acting Collector, Bellary, both in ibid. 
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reliance on state control, it argued that the maintenance of forest cover 
could more easily be brought about by 


taking the Indian villagers into confidence of the Indian Government. If 
the villagers be rewarded and commended for conserving their patches 
of forest lands, or for making plantations on the same, instead of 
ejecting them from the forest land which they possess, or in which they 
are interested, emulation might be evoked between neighbouring vil- 
lages. Thus more effective conservation and development of forests in 
India might be secured and when the villages have their own patches of 
forests to attend to Government forests might not be molested. Thus the 
interests of the villages as well as the Government can be secured 
without causing any unnecessary irritation in the minds’of the masses of 
the Indian population.” 


Harmonising the interests of the state with those of the villagers was also 
the programme advocated by the Inspector General of Forests, Dietrich 
Brandis, the exemplar of what we have termed the ‘pragmatic’ approach. 
Brandis allowed that in certain cases the state had indisputable rights— 
however, he was with the Madras Board of Revenue in disputing Baden- 
Powell's contention that rights had to be ‘proved’ in writing before they 
could be said to exist. In most forest areas, he believed, villagers were 
accustomed to freely graze their cattle, cut wood, etc., subject only to 
some restrictions which rulers imposed from time to time. Drawing on a 
cross-cultural comparison he pointed out that ‘the growth of forest rights in 
India has been analogous to the growth of similar rights of user in Europe. 
There are many well known cases in which forest rights in Europe have 
arisen out of a spécific growth and in such cases the extent of the right is 
construed by the terms of the grant and is not necessarily restricted by the 
limitations adverted to. In most instances however, they have grown out of 
the use by the surrounding villages of the common waste or forest. Forest 
rights in India have had a similar origin and development as in Europe with 
that important difference that the arbitrary dealings of the Native Rules 
have interfered with the growth of these rights and have in many cases 
restricted or extinguished them.' Not that he was approving of such 
arbitrary action—contesting Baden-Powell's invocation of the case of the 
Amirs of Sindh, chieftains who had enclosed forests for hunting, Brandis 
said: 


. the fact that the former Rulers in many cases have extinguished such 
customary use of the forest in a summary manner and without compen- 


sation is hardly an argument in point, for these were cases of might 


% Source cited in footnote 16. 
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versus right. As against other individuals and communities the cus- 
tomary rights to wood and pasture have as a rule been strenuously 
maintained.? 


Other officials used the European analogy to quite different ends. If for 
Brandis the forest history of Europe called for a similar treatment of village 
rights in India, for others it merely served as a warning not to grant these 
rights. Thus a committee set up by the government of Bombay in 1863^ 
went so far as to claim that in both India and England the governing : 
powers could assert a total state monopoly whenever they wished. Claiming 
the right of the sovereign in England since ancient times to *make forest 
of any extent over the lands of his subjects’, they urged the application 
of a similar principle in India. For Baden-Powell, the lesson of 
European forest history was not to allow, in India, the building up of 
rights which could encumber timber production by the state.” More- 
over, even if the development of common rights was analogous, the rights 
permissible to free born citizens in England were not feasible in a colonial 
territory: 


. . in England by the Common Law, all proprietors of land own 
everything up to the sky and down to the centre of the earth except gold 
and silver mines, which by prerogative belong to the crown. But in a 
ceded and conquered country like India, this English Common Law and 
Crown prerogative does not apply, at any rate beyond the limits of the 
Presidency towns.? 


Brandis, a comparative newcomer to colonial administration (and from a 
country which was at the time very much a beginner in the colonial game) 
took a different stance. The settlement of rights, he insisted, must be done 
in a ‘just and equitable manner'.? For him, identical acts could call upon 
the same legal justification, even if one was committed in colonial India, 
the other in 'free' England. As he told a meeting in Brighton in 1872: 


There has been much thoughtless talk as if the natives of India, in 
burning the forests and destroying them (sic) by their erratic (sic) 
clearings were committing some grave offence. If the matter is carefully 
analysed they will be found to have the same sort of prescription which 


7 D. Brandis, Memorandum on the Forest Legislation Proposed for British India (Other 
than the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay), Simla, 1875, pp. 13-14. 

? See A Progs Nos. 32-38, February 1865, LD, NAI. , 

2 Baden-Powell, Memorandum, p. 7. 

*' B.H. Baden-Powell, A Manual of Jurisprudence for Forest Officers, Calcutta, 1882, p. 50. 

?' Brandis, Memorandum on Forest Legislation, p. 12. 
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justifies the commoner in the New Forest to exercise his right of pasture, 
mast and turbary.” 


Differing perspectives on the forest rights of Indians vis-a-vis Europeans 
léd to a sharp exchange at a major conference of forest officials at Simla in 
1875. Reflecting on European forest history, one forest officer, C.F. Amery, 
claimed that Charlemagne regretted his recognition of the forest rights of 
the villagers of the Black Forest. The European experience, said Amery, 
was a warning to the state not to recognise private rights—as he put it ‘the 
government dare not go back from the position that it has, viz., absolute 
control of State land’. In his comment on Amery’s paper, Brandis rejected 
the assumption that the state need only recognise forest rights based on a 
settlement record or on an explicit grant. For as in Europe, forest rights in 
India invariably had their origin ‘in old usage and custom’; that being the 
case, the state ‘must respect them in India as much as in Europe'.? 

If Baden-Powell and his ilk concluded from European history that the 
colonial state must be more emphatic in asserting its claims, and Brandis 
that it must grant to its subjects the rights prevalent in Europe, the Madras 
Government sharply challenged the principle of state forestry in Europe 
itself. The Board of Revenue compared Brandis’ draft act to the French 
Code Forestier, that ‘most stringent of forest rules’, itself the consequence 
of ‘a long feudal tyranny followed by the storms of a revolution, and the 
despotism of an empire'—indeed ‘no system could be more opposed either 
in its history or its provisions to the corresponding circumstances in India’. 
Faced with the Indian Forest Act of 1878, the Governor of Madras had to 
go even further back to find an appropriate analogy from European history. 
Condemning the new legislation as a ‘Bill for confiscation instead of 
protection’, he said ‘it was probably the same process which the Norman 
kings adopted in England for their forest extension’. 

Very different proposals flowed from these different readings of Indian 
and European forest history. The ‘annexationists’ urged the constitution of 
all wooded areas as state forests, following a settlement of rights on the 
interpretation advanced by Baden-Powell. Thus the Agricultural Secretary, 
Allan Octavian Hume, sharply rebuked the vocal Madras official W. 
Robinson for his opposition to state encroachment on customary rights. 
Commenting on his decision to recognise rights of ownership in forests 
cultivated in rotation by swidden agriculturists in South Kanara, Hume 


? D. Brandis, Indian Forestry, Working, 1897, p. 53. The Oxford Universal Dictionary 
defines ‘mast’ as ‘the fruit of the beech, oak, chestnut, and other fruit trees, especially as food 
for swine,'; and ‘turbary’ as ‘the right to cut turf or peat for fuel on a common'. 

? Amery, ‘Forest Rights’, p. 30f. 

* ‘Remarks by the Board of Revenue, Madras’, dated 5/8/1871, and Minute by the 
Governor of Madras, dated 9/2/1878, both in Appendix SSS, LD file of 1878. 
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cautioned ‘the government of India to watch carefully and satisfy itself that 
[Robinson's] kindly and warm-hearted sympathy for the welfare of the 
semi-savage denizens of the Kanara forests does not lead him into a too 
lavish dissipation of the capital of the state’. Sentiments such as Hume’s 
informed the proposals for the general takeover of forest and waste by the 
state. As Brandis found to his dismay, the majority of participants at the 
crucial Forest Conference of 1874 disagreed with his more modest claims 
for state control, holding out for the constitution of all forest as state 
reserves controlled by the Forest Department.* 

The Annexationists’ programme of state control also invoked an early 
version of the ‘Tragedy of the Commons’ model, a century before Garret 
Hardin was to lend respectability to Darwinian interpretations of human 
relations with nature." Communal forests would ‘end in destruction’, 
claimed a Conservator of Forests in Bombay, because of *the paramount 
feeling of self interest that prevails in opposition to all other interests, and 
which therefore leads the strong to prey upon the weak'.*. Consequently, 
state management was held to be the only viable option for conserving 
forests. 

In sharp contrast, the Madras government believed that state intervention 
should be minimal, fully respecting existing rights. The Collector of the 
Nilgiris, for example, insisted that forest officials actively seek out evi- 
derice of communal rights, rather than wait for headmen to put forward 
their claims. Objecting to Brandis' draft bill of 1869, he remarked that the 
procedure it envisaged would pit two- unequal antagonists. Showing a 
prescient awareness of the territorial aspirations of the Forest Department, 
the Madras Government pleaded for the involvement of civil courts in the 
arbitration of forest rights. As it stood, the Bill had stacked the dice heavily 
against the interests of villagers, for the Forest Department, ‘which acquires 
new importance by every forest right which it strangles will be the arbi- 
trator'.? 

Typically straddling these two positions, Brandis advocated the restricted 
takeover of forests by the state. He justified this middle course both on the 
grounds of equity (respect for age old rights) and efficiency, as the only : 
feasible course. Brandis urged the administration to ‘demarcate as state 


" Note by A.O. Hume, dated 24/6/1876, B Progs No. 10, September 1876, R & A (F), 
NAI. 

** ‘Memorandum by D. Brandis, IGF, on several matters discussed at the Forest Conference’, 
dated 1/6/1874, in B Progs Nos. 3-8, July 1874, R & A (F). NAI. 

” Garret Hardin, ‘The Tragedy bf the Commons’ (1968), reprinted in R. Clarke ed., Notes 
for the Future, London, 1975. 

3 No. 2172, dated 14/12/1871, from Conservator of Forests, Southern Circle, to Chief 
Secretary to Government, Bombay in source cited in footnote 13. 

* “Abstract of Collectors’ Reports on the Forest Bill’, in LD file of 1878. 
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forests as large and compact areas of valuable forests as can be obtained 
free of forest rights of persons', while leaving the residual area, smaller in 
extent but more conveniently located for their supply, under the control of 
village communities. He hoped for the creation of three great classes of 
forest property, based on the European model: state forests, forests of 
villages and other communities, and private forests. State ownership had to 
be restricted on account of the ‘small number of experienced and really 
useful officers’ in the colonial forestry service and out of deference to the 
wishes of the local population. Thus ‘the trouble of effecting the settlement 
of forest rights and privileges on limited well-defined areas is temporary 
and will soon pass away, whereas the annoyance to the inhabitants by the 
maintenance of restrictions over the whole area of large forest tracts will be 
permanent, and will increase with the growth of population'. 

In Brandis’ scheme, therefore, village forests would play a vital role, 
although they would be subject to the overall supervision of ‘competent 
and professionally trained government officers'." Notwithstanding these 
qualifications, as compared to other forest officers the Inspector General 
did have a far greater respect for village institutions for forest conservation. 
He wrote appreciatively of the extensive network of sacred groves in the 
subcontinent which he termed ‘the traditional form of forest preservation’. 
Displaying an early ‘ethnobotanical’ interest in indigenous systems of tree 
and plant classification, he circulated a list of local names, urging ‘younger 
officers, with more leisure and more extensive opportunities, to take up 
the study of the names of trees and shrubs used bythe [tribes] of Central 
India’ .” He also praised Indian rulers for their forest sense, singling out the 
Rajasthan chiefs who, in strenuously preserving brushwood in a dry climate 
‘have set a good example, which the forest officers of the British govern- , 
ment will do well to emulate'.? He was especially keen on reviving and 
strengthening village communal institutions. When his requests for official 
initiative in the formation of village forests were repeatedly turned down, 
he instanced the fruits of well-managed communal forests, recognised by 
law, which existed in several European countries. On a visit to Mysore, he 
expressed the hope that at some future date he would ‘find the advantages 
of true communal forests recognised not in-Mysore only, but in all parts of 
India where a village organisation exists', for it seemed to him 'particularly 


* This paragraph draws on three memoranda by Brandis, cited in footnotes 6, 27 and 36 
respectively. 

* D. Brandis, Memorandum on the Democration of the Public Forests in Madras Presidency, 
Simla, 1878, pp. 46-50. 

“ D. Brandis, Suggestions Regarding Forest Administration in the Central Provinces, Cal- 
cutta, 1876, Appendix. 

5 Brandis, The Distribution of Forests in India, Edinburgh, 1873, pp. 24-25. 
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desirable to strengthen the old village organisation by consolidating and 
ameliorating the grazing grounds, forest and waste land of the village ` 
community’ .“ 

Brandis’ task was an uphill one. His sentiments may have been noble, 
but they were not shared by his peers and masters in the British colonial 
system. Rapping him on the knuckles, Brandis’ boss, the Agricultural 
Secretary, said the Inspector General’s ‘views as to rights of aboriginal 
tribes, forest villages etc., are to my mind clearly in advance of my own, 
and a fortiori of those of the government of India’. Within official circles, 
the balance of opinion was clearly in favour of the Annexationists: and a 
policy of state annexation of forest land was embarked upon. The concrete 
proposals were embodied in Brandis’ memorandum of 1875, which with 
Baden-Powell’s paper in the Forest Conference of the previous year, 
formed the basis of the 1878 Act, passed with the approval of all local 
governments except Madras. 

Based on Baden-Powell’s distinction between ‘rights’ and ‘privileges’ the 
Act was a comprehensive piece of legislation, that by one stroke of the 
executive pen attempted to obliterate centuries of customary use by rural 
populations all over India. It provided for three classes of forest. ‘Reserved’ 
forests consisted of compact and valuable areas, well connected to towns, 
which would lend themselves to sustained exploitation. In reserved forests, 
a legal separation of rights was aimed for, it being thought advisable to 
safeguard total state control by a permanent settlement that either extin- 
guished private rights, transferred them to protected forests or in excep- 
tional cases allowed their limited exercise. In the second ‘category’, the so- 
called ‘protected forests’ (also controlled by the state), rights were recorded 
but not settled. However, conttol was firmly maintained by outlining 
detailed provisions for the reservation of particular treé species as and 
when they became commercially valuable and for closing the forest whenever 
required to grazing and fuelwood collection. Given increased commercial 
demand and their relatively precarious position from the government’s 
point of view, protected areas were gradually converted into reserved 
forests where the state could exercise fuller control. Thus the 14,000 square 
miles of state forest in 1878 (the year the act was passed) had increased to 
56,000 square miles of reserved forests and 20,000 miles of ‘protected 
forests in 1890—the corresponding figures a decade later being 81,400 and 
3,300 square miles respectively. The Act also provided for the constitution 
of a third class of forests, village forests, although the option was not 


“ Brandis’ memorandum cited in footnote 6, and ‘Memorandum by D. Brandis, IGF, on 
the district scheme of Mysore’, dated 1/6/1874, in B Progs, Nos. 12-15, June 1874, R & A (F), 
NAI. 
^ Note by A.O. Hume, ‘dated 19/8/1874, in Progs Nos. 43-55, March 1875, R & A (F), 
NAI. í 
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exercised by the government over the most part of the subcontinent. 
Finally, the new legislation greatly enlarged the punitive sanctions available 
to the forest administration, closely regulating extraction and transit of 
forest produce and prescribing a detailed set of penalties for transgressions 
of the Act. ; 

Even as the 1878 Act was passed and introduced into other provinces, 
the Madras government was under considerable pressure to accept its 
provisions. It was chastised by the Secretary of State for its ‘laxity with 
respect to the forest rights of Government’ .* Forcing its hand, Fort William 
then proposed to send Baden-Powell himself to supervise forest settlement 
operations in the Madras Presidency." This proposal was dropped when 
Fort St. Géorge wrote to the Secretary of State that it would draft its own 
forest legislation. In, fact, under the influence of the indefatigable W. 
Robinson, the Madras government had in 1875 constituted a committee to 
draft a forest bill for the Presidency. Remarkably, the seven member 
committee had three Indian members, in pursuance of Robinson's belief 
that the native element must be ‘well represented’ in a committee which 
would ‘have to deal with considerations such as only Native advisers 
thoroughly understand, will not unwittingly disturb, and may be surely 
looked to for comfort’.* 

By the time the Madras goverriment did forward a draft forest bill to the 
Governor General, in March 1879, W. Robinson had retired. Yet the 
legislation bore his imprint, and, as one would expect, it evoked outrage in 
Fort William. While Madras had surprisingly disavowed its earlier conten- 
tion that all forests in the Presidency were communal property, the draft 
bill laid great emphasis on the constitution of village forests. It also contained 
a provision for the government to financially reward villages who effectively 
conserved forest land allotted to them. Expressly asked by A.O. Hume to 
*carefully criticise it for me', Baden-Powell wrote a nine page polemic on 
the Madras draft. He called it ‘confused and contradictory’, full of ‘incon- 
venient expressions, not usual in legislative documents'. He objected to the 
bill’s attempt to precisely define ‘forest’, pointing out that (from the point 
of view of the state) ‘no legal or other difficulty ever arises from leaving it 
undefined’. Baden-Powell went on to -criticise the bill for not banning 
shifting cultivation, for allowing villagers rights even in reserved forests, 
and for inadequately providing for the constitution of valuable timber 
areas as state reserves. Objecting to the clause rewarding villages for 
protecting their forests, he ominously concluded: ‘By reading the Bill 


“ B. Progs Nos. 9-10, 1879, R & A (F), NAI. . 

*' Progs Nos. 17-20 for October 1880 and Progs Nos. 25-33 for November 1880, R & A (F), 
NAL. 

* Order No. 1371 of Madras Govt., dated 17/9/1875; ‘Minute by acting Governor’ (signed 
‘by W. Robinson), dated 28/7/1875, both in Progs Nos. 1-52, May 1879, R& A (R), NAI. 
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carefully, one can guess at the general intention underlying it’ (i.e., the 
safeguarding of village rights against those of the state).” 

When the Governor General, basing himself on Baden-Powell’s memo- 
randum, conveyed his disapproval, the Madras government formed a 
committee to draft a fresh bill. With three Indian officials among its five 
members, this committee, while recasting and rearranging the provisions 
of the earlier bill, retained its thrust in favour of village rights. Commenting 
on the earlier draft, the second member of the Board of Revenue had 
observed that it provided for ‘the substitution of the control of the villagers 
over their own forest lands for that of the Forest Department’. But the 
revised bill also called for the allotment by notification, in every Govern- 
ment village, of a sufficient area of state forests for ‘the adequate supply’ of 
forest produce for village needs. While the Indian members welcomed the 
‘proposed formation of village forests in the special interests of agriculture’, 
the Madras Governor, the. Duke of Buckingham, justified the formation of 
village forests on instrumental grounds. If forest areas were not set aside 
for the, exclusive use of the peasants, he argued, ‘it was not in human 
interest on the part of these people to resist taking what was an absolute 
necessity for themselves’. Indeed, 


If forest conservancy results in an increased supply of fuel and wood for 
agricultural and domestic purposes being obtained cheaply, it will.have 
the support of the people, and forest will.thrive and those who commit 
real damage or injury will have no sympathy; but if with the introduction 
of improved conservancy supplies are restricted and prices enhanced, 
amounting in fact to an additional assessment, conservancy will be hated 
and forest plundered.* 


This subtle shift in rhetoric, from an ethical (pace W. Robinson) to an 
instrumental justification for the protection of village interests, failed to 
placate the Government of India. While the new draft was passed by the 
Madras Council on 9 November 1880, and approved by the Governor on 
4 December, the Governor General refused to give hjs assent. Again, Fort 
William’s objections were based on a lengthy (16 page) memorandum by 
the relentless Baden-Powell. He said that the Madras Forest Act rested on 
a very confusing interpretation of rights, in which ‘strictly legal prescriptive 
rights’ were often confused with ‘customary rights’ that were merely ‘usages 


® Note by A.O. Hume, dated 24/4/1879, ‘Memorandum by B.H. Baden-Powell on the 
Madras Forest Bill’, undated (probably May 1879), both in Progs Nos. 8-23, October 1879, R . 
& A (F), NAI. j 

*? ‘Note on the Madras Forest Bill by the Second Member of the Board of Revenue, 
Madras' dated 29/5/1879; *Memorandum of observations on Forest Bill of 1879', by G.N. 
Gajapathy Rao, Member, Select Committee for Forest Bill; speech by Governor in ‘Abstract 
of Council Proceedings for 2/4/1879’; minute by Governor, dated 2/12/1880, all in Progs Nos. 
1-37, October 1881, R & A (F). NAI. 
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of standing which are to receive consideration'. He maintained that the 
chapter on village forests would ‘take away from Government not only the 
income and the use of all produce (which may be of comparatively little 
moment) but also the control of nearly all the forests that remain’. Baden- 
Powell contrasted this with the Indian Forest Act of 1878, where even 
village forests were under state control. Echoing Baden-Powell's objections, 
the Agricultural Secretary enumerated three main defects in the Madras 
Forest Act: 


1. The compulsory creation of village forests, which would cripple 
forest administration by not leaving enough area for state reserves; 

2. The proviso that the compensation, exclusion and commutation of 
rights was subject to the consent of the right holder; 

3. The omission of the clause in the 1878 Act whereby forest officials 
could arrest suspected offenders without warrant.” 


Having refused his assent to the Madras Act, in late 1881 the Governor _ 
General deputed Brandis to advise the Madras government on forest 
legislation and management. Brandis himself was keen that Baden-Powell, 
a senior I.C.S. official most likely to influence Madras officials, be sent, 
but when entrusted with the task of bringing the Madras government in line 
he did so efficiently. His arrival in Madras coincided with the departure of 
the Duke of Buckingham, and the arrival as Governor of Grant Duff. 
Evidently, the new Governor's views proved to be more congenial—as 
Brandis put it, *with greatest kindness, and with painstaking care', Grant 
Duff ‘entered into all my suggestions’. 

While the new Governor appointed a committee (significantly containing 
only English members) to be ‘associated with Mr. Brandis’, ? the Inspector 
General himself undertook the primary responsibility for drafting the new 
Madras Forest Act. Arriving in Madras on 3 November 1881, Brandis went 
on a six month tour in the districts. He submitted a rough draft of the bill in 
April 1882, and after suggestions from the Advocate General and the 
special committee, the bill was passed by the Legislative Council on 29 June. 
After receiving the assent of the Governor General in October, it passed 
into law. 

Modelled on the Indian Forest Ac: and the Burma Forest Act of 1881, 


eme 


šl ‘Memorandum by BH. Baden-Powell, B.C.S., on the Madras Forest Act’, dated 
28/4/1881, emphasis in original; Note by C.G. dated 27/1/1881, both in ibid. Explaining their 
decision to drop the 1878 Act's provision for arrest without warrant, the Madras Committee 
said they considered the provision to be ‘open to abuse’ and ‘incapable of being adequately 
guarded in forest tracts and as regards forest tribes’. See ‘Note to Governor by Select 
Committee on the Forest Bill’, dated 15/8/1880, in ibid. 

° D.O. from D. Brandis to A. Mackenzie (Secretary, GOI), dated 28/8/1882, in Progs Nos. 
9-31, January 1883, HD (F), NAI. 

*' See B. Progs No. 30, April 1882, R & A (F), NAI. 
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the Madras Forest Act of 1882 stressed the constitution of important 
forests as State reserves, while it omitted any mention of village forests.“ 
From the 1878 Act it took the detailed provisions for the settlement, 
definition and regulation of rights, the listing of valuable tree species as 
reserved wherever they were found, curbs on shifting cultivation, etc. In its 
neglect of village rights and the concommitant strengthening of state con- 
trol, the act marked a radical departure from the draft of 1879 and the 1880 
Act which had been refused the Governor General's assent. As even the 
Indian Forest Act and the Burma Act had provision for the constitution of 
village forests (albeit under state control), the absence of any such provision 
in the Madras Act cailed for some explanation. Although it is difficult to 
establish precisely why Brandis abandoned his consistent support for village 
forests, he himself claimed it was due to the lack of competent forest 
officers in Madras. Until forest administration in Madras Presidency was 
placed on a firm footing, he argued, there could be no thought of constitut- 
ing village forests in the Presidency." 

And so the resistance to the 1878 Act crumbled, and Madras fell in line - 
with the rest of India. Yet while the opposition of Madras officials may 
have been in vàin, we can perhaps retrospectively see its justification in the 
fulfilment of their direst predictions. Although Brandis had warned that 
the takeover of extensive forest areas could lead to discontent, other forest 
officials were more sanguine, ‘The ryot is a short-sighted individual’, 
claimed the Conservator of Forests in Madras, ‘and probably will not see 
that his cherished popular privileges must disappear in any case before 
railroads and increased cultivation, and that his best chance, and in fact, 
only chance, is in a well conducted forest establishment'.5 Other Madras 
officials and early nationalists were more prescient. Thus the Poona Sarva- 
janik Sabha predicted that the act would increase the dangers of crop 
raiding by wild animals.” The collectors of North Arcot and Kurnool both 
pointed out that tribals who lived by hunting and gathering would now 
have no option but to take to crime.* This was echoed in a petition signed 
by 5,000 peasants in Kolaba (Bombay), on whom the burden of such 


^ See Progs Nos. 1-5, August’ 1882, R & A (F), NAI. 

5 See Explanatory Memorandum by Dr. Brandis, dated 3/4/1882, in Progs Nos. 18-27, July 
1882, R & A (F), NAI; D. Brandis, Suggestions Regarding Forest Administration in the 
Madras Presidency, Calcutta. 1883, esp. p. 26. Shortly afterwards, when Brandis retired after 
19 years as Inspector General of Forests, the Secretary of State observed: ‘Dr. Brandis’ 
exertions in the satisfactory reorganisation of the Madras Forest Department form a fitting 
close to a career of stich distinction in its connection with Indian forestry’. In Progs No. 25, 
March 1883, HD(F), NAI. 

% Letter No. 1931, dated 24/2/1870, from Offg. Conservator of Forests, Madras to Acting 
Secretary to-GOI, in Appendix KKK, LD File of 1878. 

5 See source cited in footnote 16. 

35 See TNSA source cited in footnote 19. 
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‘criminal’ activity was likely to fall.? The Bill would fail in its main aims, 
the Governor of Madras pointed out, ‘not because native people are averse 
to the maintenance and protection of forests', but because in the absence 
of security of tenure, peasants would not plant trees on private or common 
land on suspicion that the government would seize it. Finally, critics 
maintained that ‘a procedure so sweeping, summary and severe, would not 
only be a grievous injury to the rural population, but would probably cause 
widespread popular discontent'. In the words of the Madras Board of 
Revenue, the Act would 'place in antagonism to Government every class 
whose support is desired and essential to the object in view, from the 
Zamindar to the Hill Toda or Korombar’.® 

All these predictions were to come true. Several hunter-gatherer com- 
munities did turn to crime when deprived of their traditional livelihood. 
And from the promulgation of the Act to the end of colonial rule, there 
was bitter and almost endemic conflict between the state on the one hand 
and hunter-gatherers, shifting cultivators, graziers, peasants and artisans 
on the other, in other words, all classes ‘from the Zamindar to the Hill 
Toda’. Finally, and perhaps most significantly, the affirmation of state 
monopoly effectively severed the link between humans and forest; denied 
access and security of tenure, neither peasant nor tribal communities had 
any longer a stake in the maintenance of forest cover.“ 

In this manner, the ‘internal’ resistance to the 1878 Act prefigured the far 
more widespread popular resistance to colonial forest management. But 
perhaps the real vindication of those on the losing side in that debate is to 
be found in the contemporary debate on forest policy in India. Of course, 
the two situations are not strictly comparable—while the earlier debate was 
sparked off by a timber famine specific to the colonial state, the present 
controversy arose in the face of en environmental crisis which affects 
virtually every segment of Indian society. Yet the issues being debated with 
such intensity today are in many respects unchanged, viz., questions of 
ownership (state, individual or community), of technical competence (the 
theoretical knowledge of forest officers or the ‘local’ knowledge of forest 
users), and of the most effective set of controls (whether external to the 
majority of resource users, as in state management, or internal to resource 
users, as in village management).? 

As they draw their battle lines, however. participants in the ongoing 


? Memorial to Baron Lytton, Viceroy of India, from inhabitants of Kolaba collectorate, 
dated 21/12/1877 (signed by about 5000 people), in B. Progs No. 54, March 1878, R & A (F), 
NAI. 

© See Appendix SSS in LD file of 1878. ; 

* See R. Guha and M. Gadgil, ‘State Forestry and Social Conflict in British India’, Past 
and Present, No. 123, May 1989; R. Guha, The Unquiet Woods: Ecological Change and 
Peasant Resistance in the Indian Himalaya, Delhi and Berkeley, 1989. 

€ A. Agarwal and S. Narain eds., India: The State of the Environment 1984-85: A Citizens 
Report, Delhi, 1985, esp. pp. 95-98. 
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debate on Indian forest policy and legislation are wholly unaware of these 
parallels. Yet it is not only the terrain which bears an uncanny resemblance 
to the one which was fought over in the closing decades of the last century. 
The ideological weapons used by the protagonists have not changed all that 
much either. Upholding state monopoly, the forest department is openly 
skeptical of the ability of other individuals, groups and institutions to raise 
and protect forests. Meanwhile, radical environmentalists are as vehement 
as the Madras Board of Revenue in opposing state control, asking for 
forest areas to be returned forthwith to the village and tribal communities 
from whom they were sequestered a century ago. To complete the picture, 
a ‘pragmatic’ third path—resting on a judicious mix of individual, community 
and state control over forests—is being advocated by more moderate 
environmentalists and some concerned officials. The ghosts of Baden- 
Powell, William Robinson, Brandis, and spokesmen of the Poona Sarva- 
janik Sabha, are-very much with us. 


9 M. Gadgil, Deforestation in India: Patterns and Processes, Foundation Day Lecture, 
Society for the Promotion of Wastelands Development, Delhi, May 1989. 
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Introduction 


Before European exploration and colonisation of the Americas, Australia 
andthe Pacific, the world was divided into two broad disease environments. 
The populations of Europe, Africa and Asia inhabited a most hostile 
disease environment in which a wide range of infectious diseases were 
endemic. Exposure to these infectious diseases, usually in a mild form in 
childhood, gave the survivors either lifelong immunity (in the case of 
diseases such as smallpox, measles and yellow fever) or partial immunity 
(in the case of diseases such as malaria, cholera, influenza, tuberculosis, 
pneumonia and dysentery) to a further attack. Within the overall disease 
environment of Europe, Africa and Asia, there was a degree of specialisa- 
tion, with some diseases being endemic in one region but not in another; for 
example, yellow fever was localised to parts of Africa, and cholera to parts 
of Asia. Not all peoples of Europe, Africa and Asia, accordingly, had 
acquired through prior experience the same set of immunities, so that 
migration between these continents exposed them to attack from some 
- diseases.to which they had little resistance. 

In contrast to the hostile disease environment of the land mass of 
Europe, Africa and Asia, the pre-contact indigenous populations of the 
Americas, Australia and the Pacific appear to have inhabited a most 
benign disease environment. These indigenous populations were what 
epidemiologists call *virgin soil population', as they were free of most of the 
infectious diseases which afflicted the populations of Europe, Africa and 
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Asia. This conclusion follows from a proposition of epidemiology, that 
infectious diseases require a large and dense population to become endemic. 
(Measles is a good example of such a ‘crowd’ disease, as it requires a dense 
population of at least a quarter of a million people to become endemic.) 
The indigenous populations of the Americas, Australia and the Pacific 
appear to have been too small, scattered and isolated for there to have 
been sufficient non-immune inhabitants in a community to enable infectious 
diseases to be sustained. 

Unfamiliarity with infectious diseases meant that these indigenous popu- 
lations had not built up immunities to them, and so they were devastated 
by the infectious diseases which accompanied European colonisation. From 
the last fifteenth century, the Amerindians succumbed to diseases brought 
. by Europeans (such as smallpox, measles, influenza, tuberculosis and 
pneumonia) and also to diseases brought by African slaves (such as malaria 
and yellow fever), while from the late eighteenth century, the indigenous 
populations of Australia and the Pacific succumbed to diseases brought by 
Europeans (such as smallpox, measles, influenza, pneumonia, tuberculosis 
and bacillary dysentery).! 

Although European colonisation exposed previously isolated populations 
to infectious diseases, and so brought about, in large measure, the merging 
of disease environments, not all population groups became exposed to the 
same diseases in childhood, so acquiring the same set of immunities. The 
movement of people from their childhood disease environment to a new 
one, accordingly, often exposed them to increased risk. (Besides being 
exposed to a new disease environment, migrants also had to cope with a 
new work and living environment, which often placed them at risk. Inden- 
tured workers, for example, had to cope with new work requirements and 
changes in diet, and they had to learn new hygienic practices which were 
suitable for life on plantations, as people were more closely congregated 
together on a plantation than in an ordinary rural village.) 

During the past twenty years, historians have attempted to quantify what 
Philip D. Curtin has termed the ‘relocation cost’ of migration (that is, the 
increased mortality associated with the movement from one disease envi- 
ronment to another) for a variety of migrant populations. Historians have 
also investigated the specific susceptibilities of different migrant popula- 
tions. European migrants to tropical Asia, for example, were susceptible to 
malaria and cholera, and to malaria and yellow fever in tropical Africa and 
America. African slaves were susceptible to dysentery at the coastal 


! For an introduction to the historical literature on disease environments, see William H. 
McNeill, Plagues and Peoples, New York, 1976; Alfred W. Crosby, Jr., The Columbian 
Exchange: Biological and Cultural Consequences of 1492, Westport, Connecticut, 1972; idem, 
Ecological Imperialism: The Biological Expansion of Europe, 900-1900, Cambridge, England, 
1986. . 
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barracoons while they awaited transhipment, and during the ‘middle pas- 
sage’ to the Americas, and they were susceptible to tuberculosis and 
pneumonia in the Americas. Afro-Americans from non-malarial regions of 
the Americas were susceptible to malaria on their return to Africa. (It 
appears that their hereditary protection against malaria, through possession 
of the sickle cell trait, was weakened, as they had not been exposed to 
malaria over a number of generations in North America.) Indentured 
labourers from tropical central Africa were susceptible to pneumonia in 
the mines of southern Africa. More recently, the susceptibilities of inden- 
tured Pacific Islanders who worked outside their home regions or islands have 
been studied; they were prone to bacillary dysentery, tuberculosis, influenza 
and pneumonia, all new diseases brought to the Pacific by Europeans.’ 
After the initial exposure to a new disease environment, survivors built 
up either lifelong or partial immunity to the new ‘diseases in what was 
called the ‘seasoning process’. The quantification of the seasoning process 
is shown by death rates declining during each successive year of residence 
in the new region or country. Such quantitative evidence is available for a 
variety of migrant populations, including Europeans in west Africa, African 
slaves in the Americas, indentured African workers in the mines of southern 
Africa, and indentured Pacific Islanders in various territories in the Pacific.’ 
Although the study of Indian health at home and abroad is, as yet, in its 


? Philip D. Curtin, ‘Epidemiology and the Slave Trade,’ Political Science Quarterly, Vol. 83 
(1968), pp. 190-216; idem, ‘African Health at Home and Abroad,’ Social Science History, 
Vol. 10 (1986), pp. 369-98; Ralph Shlomowitz, ‘Mortality and the Pacific Labour Trade,’ 
Journal of Pacific History, Vol. 22 (1987), pp. 34-55; idem, ‘Mortality and Indentured Labour 
in Papua (1885-1941) and New Guinea (1920-1941), Journal of Pacific History, Vol. 23 
(1988), pp. 70-79; idem, ‘Epidemiology and the Pacific Labor Trade,’ Journal of Interdisci- 
plinary History, Vol. 19 (1989), pp. 585-610; idem, ‘Differential Mortality of Asians and 
Pacific Islanders in the Pacific Labour Trade, typescript, 1989; Michael Craton, ‘Jamaican 
Slave Mortality: Fresh Light from Worthy Park, Longville and the Tharp Estates,’ Journal of 
Caribbean History, Vol. 3 (1971), pp. 1-27; Tom W. Shick, ‘A Quantitative Analysis of 
Liberian Colonization from 1820 to 1843 with Special Reference to Mortality,’ Journal of 
African History, Vol. 12 (1971), pp. 45-59; Mark W. Delancey, ‘Health and Disease on the 
Plantations of Cameroon, 1884-1939,’ in Gerald W. Hartwig and K. David Patterson eds., 
Disease in African History: An Introductory Survey and Case Studies, Durham, North Carolina, 
1978, pp. 153-79; Alan H. Jeeves, Migrant Labour in South Africa’s Mining Economy: The 
Struggle for the Gold Mines’ Labour Supply, 1890-1920, Kingston and Montreal, 1985, pp. 
25, 224-27, 234; Rob Turrell, ‘Kimberley’s Model Compounds,’ Journal of African History, 
Vot. 25 (1984), pp. 60, 67. 

3 Shick, ‘Quantitative Analysis, pp. 56-57; Curtin, ‘Epidemiology,’ pp. 211-12; Craton, 
‘Jamaican Slave Mortality,’ p. 26; Shlomowitz, ‘Epidemiology,’ p. 596; Jeeves, Migrant 
Labour, p. 229; Randall M. Packard, ‘Tuberculosis and the Development of Industrial Health 
Policies on the Witwatersrand, 1902-1932,’ Journal of. Southern African Studies, Vol. 13 
(1987), pp. 191-92; Charles Perrings, Black Mineworkers in Centrat Africa: Industrial Strate- 
gies and the Evolution of an African Proletariat in the Copperbelt, 1911-1941, London, 1979, 
p. 165. : 
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infancy, a number of broad generalisations can be made. The Indian 
subcontinent was a most hostile disease environment, and so Indians would 
have been exposed to a wide range of infectious diseases (most notably, 
malaria and cholera) in childhood, and survivors would have built up 
immunities to them: The main infectious disease absent from the Indian 
subcontinent was yellow fever, and so Indian indentured labour migrants 
to the West Indies were particularly at risk. Indian indentured labour 
migrants to other colonies such as Natal, Mauritius, Malaya and Fiji do not 
appear to have encountered any new diseases to which they lacked immun- 
ity. As cholera does not appear to have been endemic in any of the 
territories ta which Indian workers were sent, these workers actually 
encountered a more benign disease environment in Natal, Mauritius, 
Malaya, and Fiji than that of India. The disease environment in Fiji, in 
particular, was most benign, as both cholera and malaria were absent.* 
Evidence on declining death rates during each successive year of the 
indenture has been found for Indian cohorts in overseas territories. In the 
West Indies, it probably reflects the seasoning process in relation to yellow 
fever, but in other overseas colonies, as no new infectious diseases were 
encountered, it probably is explained by the recruits in the poorest health 
succumbing first, so that the average level of health of the surviving 
members of the cohort improved during successive years of the indenture.’ 
During the nineteenth century, despite considerable inter-communication 
through pilgrimages, trade, internal migration, and the movement of British 
officials and troops, the Indian subcontinent did not constitute a homoge- 
neous disease environment, and some infectious diseases were endemic in 
some regions, but epidemic in others. Cholera, for example, was endemic 
or even hyper-endemic in Bengal, but epidemic in Chotanagpur.5 The 
migration of labour recruits from Chotanagpur through Bengal to the tea 
gardens of Assam or via Calcutta to overseas colonies, accordingly, placed 
them under great risk. Initially in the 1840s and 1850s, Chotanagpur was an 
important source of overseas labour migrants, but their high mortality 


^ On the disease environment in India, see Kingsley Davis, The Population of India and 
Pakistan, Princeton, 1951, pp. 38-61; Ira Klein, ‘Death in India, 1871—1921,' Journal of Asian 
Studies, Vol. 32 (1973), pp. 639-59. 

* On declining death rates during each successive year of the indenture of Indians in Fiji, 
see Shlomowitz, ‘Mortality’, p. 42; of Indians in Mauritius, see Eleventh General Report of 
the Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners, British Parliamentary Papers, 1851, Vol. 
22, p. 68; of Indians in the West Indies, see J. Geoghegan, ‘Note on Emigration from India,’ 
British Parliamentary Papers, 1874, Vol. 47, pp. 541, 550, and 556, and Thirty-Second 
General Report of the Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners, British Parliamentary 
Papers, 1872, Vol. 16, pp. 19, 21; and of Indians in the Straits Settlements, see Annual 
Department Reports of the Straits Settlements, 1904, p. 95; 1905, p. 94. 

* Devis, Population, p. 48; Leonard Rogers, ‘The Incidence and’ Spread of Cholera in 
India: Forecasting and Control of Epidemics, Indian Medical Memoirs, No. 9, Calcutta, 
1928; R. Pollitzer, Cholera, Geneva, 1959, p. 87. 
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from cholera, before departure and on the overseas voyage, made them 
unpopular, and there was a switch to recruits from the North West Pro- 
vinces, Oudh and Bihar. Despite the similarly high mortality from cholera 
suffered by Chotanagpur recruits en route to Assam, planters in Assam 
persisted in recruiting this source of labour." 

Contemporary observers were fully aware that Chotanagpur recruits 
were peculiarly at risk from cholera, though they attributed this more to 
their tribal origins than to their lack of familiarity with cholera. In his 
annual report on inland emigration for 1877-1878, the Superintenderit of 
Emigration commented: 


Instances are not wanting to prove that a disease which is comparatively ` 
mild in its usual consequence to a more civilized people is terribly 
destructive of life when affecting those who are less so. The recent 
occurrence of syphilis which was attended with such fatal results amongst 
the Andamanese, and of measles amongst the Fiji Islanders, are in- 
stances of this. The Dhangur presents as it were virgin soil for the 
propagation of cholera immediately he enters the endemic cholera area 
8 


This paper contributes to the literature on the history of Indian health by 
investigating the mortality suffered by migrant labour in Assam from 1865 
to 1921. Although the primary objective of the paper will be to present 
systematic and comprehensive estimates of annual death rates and of the 
ascribed causes óf death of this migrant population, it will also address 
wider issues relating to the extent to which this mortality was due to new 
diseases to which the migrants had no immunity, as compared to environ- 
mental factors over which planters and health officials had some control. 
More generally, the paper will evaluate the success of administrative 
measures to reduce this mortality. 


Role of Medicine 


Historians of the experience of migrant labour at the Assam tea gardens 
have confined their discussion of the mortality suffered by these workers 
to listing the factors considered by contemporary observers as contributing 


? Shlomowitz and John McDonald} ‘Mortality of Indian Labour on Ocean Voyages, 1843- 
1917,’ Studies in History, Vol. 6, No. 1 (1990). Mohapatra argues that planters preferred 
recruits from Chotanagpur because of their tractable nature; see his ‘Coolies and Colliers: A 
Study of the Agrarian Context of Labour Migration from Chotanagpur, 1880-1920,’ Studies in 
History, Vol. 1, No. 2 (1985), pp. 264-5. 

* Annual Report on Inland Emigration, 1877-1878, p. 17. The hill people of Chotanagpur 
were called Dhangurs. 
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to the mortality This evidence has been taken at face value, and no attempt 
has been made to place it in the context of what was known about disease 
and the role of medicine in the nineteenth century, nor to place it in the 
context of developments in our knowledge of modern epidemiology.’ 

Until the germ theory of disease gained wide acceptance towards the end 
of the nineteenth century, health officials usually subscribed to the miasma 
theory of disease. Whereas the modern germ theory of disease holds that a 
specific living micro-organism (such as a specific virus) is responsible for a 
specific disease (such as measles), the older theory of disease held that 
miasmas (that is, poisonous chemicals, either in the form of gases or solid 
particles), when associated with certain atmospheric conditions, were trans- 
mitted by air or water, and entered the blood stream of human beings, thus 
causing disease. This poisonous atmosphere: was thought to have been 
‘spontaneously generated’ from the decomposition of animal and vegetable 
matter in the crowded and unsanitary slums of urban areas, or from swamps 
and marsh grounds (hence, the attribution of disease to *marsh-miasma').'? 

The view that disease was due to poisons released under certain climatic 
conditions into the atmosphere from decaying animal and vegetable matter, 
explains then the belief of nineteenth century health officials that changes 
in climate was an important factor explaining the occurrence of disease. 
They thought that Europeans were at such great risk in tropical places due 
to the change in climate; similarly, they considered that migrant labour 
were at risk in Assam, because the climate in Assam was different from 
that io which migrants had been accustomed. Subscription to the climatic 
theory of disease is also reflected in their use of the term 'acclimatisation' 
to reflect the seasoning process." 

The view that disease was caused by poisons in the atmosphere also 
explains the belief of nineteenth century health officials that certain weather 
conditions brought about disease. Up until 1894, more than a decade after 
Koch had identified the cholera germ, for example, cholera was thought to 
have been borne by the wind, and according to the Indian Army medical 
regulations, troops when attacked by cholera were to march at right angles 
to the wind!" 


° Ranjani K. Das, Plantation Labour in India, Calcutta, 1931; Sardar M. Akhtar, Emigrant 
Labour for Assam Tea Gardens, Lahore, 1939. It should be added, however, that it is only in 
the [ast two decades, that scholars have systematically investigated the role of epidemiological 
factors in labour migration, and, more generally, explored the role of disease in history. 

? George Rosen, A History of Public Health, New York, 1958, pp. 103-9, 287-326. The 
term *marsh-miasma' was used in the Eighth General Report of the Colonial Land and 
Emigration Commissioners, British Parliamentary Papers, 1847-8, Vol. 26, p. 64. 

* Annual Report on Labour Immigration into Assam (hereinafter, ARL), 1887, p. 25. For 
a particularly succinct explanation why people die from disease, not from climate, see Curtin, 
‘Epidemiology’, pp. 194-95. 

? ARL, 1878, p. 23; 1879, p. 17; Rogers, ‘Incidence and Spread of Cholera,’ p. 4. 
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The word ‘malaria’ is derived from the Italian mala aria (bad air), and so 
it is perhaps not surprising that the perceptions of nineteenth ‘century 
health officials on the origins of this affliction illustrate well the miasma 
theory of disease. In nineteenth century India, British health officials 
believed that malaria was contained in jungles, and that the process of 
clearing jungles released the malaria. According to this view, malaria was 
contained in jungles as the sun’s rays could not penetrate the thickly- 
covered trees and the undergrowth. When the trees and the undergrowth 
were cleared, and the soil turned up and exposed to the air, the malaria 
was set free from the soil, and also from the decaying vegetable matter 
which remained on the ground.” The miasma theory of disease is well 
illustrated by the following case study. In 1883, it was used to explain why 
mortality was higher in a region that was ‘shut in by jungle-clad hills in a 
hollow which receives all their drainage,’ than in a region that was ‘in the 
open plain, where there is free circulation of air, and where water runs off 
readily.’ Valleys were, thus, perceived to be less healthy than open spaces, 
as the poisonous atmosphere could not escape from a valley, and water 
accumulated in swamps and marsh lands, while open spaces allowed for the 
free flow of water and impure eir." 

As nineteenth century health officials suggested, dense jungles were 

‘reeking with malaria’, it is not surprising that malaria was called ‘jungle 
fever’ in contemporary government reports. It was not until 1893, that the. 
term jungle fever was changed to ‘malarious fever’ in the-annual reports on 
labour immigration into Assam." 

In the light of the germ theory of disease, these ideas ‘were incorrect, 
but, ironically, we now know that the clearing of jungles resulted in the 
creation of suitable breeding facilities for the malaria-carrying anopheles 
mosquito. The link between the clearing of jungles and malaria is well 
brought out in the evidence given by Dr. G.C. Ramsay, Medical Officer to 
the Labac Medical Practice, on 4 January 1930, to the Royal Commission 
on Labour in India: 

Most of the malaria in Assam has unfortunately been unwittingly created 

by mankind. In their natural state, that is, when the plateaux and hills in 

this province are covered with virgin jungle, i.e., under dense shade, the 
dangerous anopheles minimus is absent. When the jungle is felled and 


B ARL, 1879, p. 20; 1883, pp. 8, 35; 1885, p. 23; 1886, p. 22; 1891, Appendix A, p. xxxix; 
Report of the Commissioners Appointed to Enquire into the State and Prospects of Tea 
Cultivation in Assam, Cachar, and Sylhet, Calcutta, 1868, p. 56. On the development of 
etiologic knowledge of malaria, see Mark F. Boyd ed. Malariology, Philadelphia and London, 
1949, pp. 11-17. ` 

u ARL, 1883, p. 34. 

15 For the expression that jungles were reeking with malaria, see ARL, 1883, p. 35. 
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cleared, i.e., when streams are exposed and drains dug, anopheles 
minimus and malaria are introduced. It is interesting to note that the 
pioneer tea planters in Assam after clearing away the jungle in order to 
plant tea described the fever which they unwittingly created as ‘clearance’ 
fever. The exposed clear water in streams, streamlets and man made 
drains on malariogenic land was the source of this clearance fever not 
the emanations from the soil after burning the jungle as originally 
believed.“ 


Not only was the testimony of nineteenth century health officials informed 
by an incorrect theory of disease, but their ascription of mortality to 
specific diseases must also be treated with caution, as their diagnostic 
abilities in determining the specific cause of death was limited. Deaths 
were often ascribed to symptoms of disease, rather than to its underlying 
causes. There was a long-lasting debate, for example, whether deaths 
ascribed to anaemia should rather be ascribed to either malaria, hookworm 
(anchylostomiasis), beriberi or kala-azar. 

More generally, it should be emphasised that the role of medicine in the 
nineteenth century was limited. It could only offer vaccination against 
smallpox, citrus juice to ward off scurvy, and quinine as a suppressant of 
malaria. Effective medications against infectious diseases (such as sul- 
phonamides, sulphaguanide, streptomycin and penicillin) were only dis- 
covered and introduced in the 1930s and 1940s. 

Despite their adherence to an incorrect theory of disease, and their lack 
of medications against infectious diseases nineteenth century health officials 
were able to contribute to the reduction in mortality through a series of 
administrative reforms in health care. These reforms were the result of a 
learning process as they responded on a trial and error basis to periodic 
epidemics, and included the enforcing of adequate sanitary standards, the 
isolation of the sick, and attempts to procure clean water. 

By the beginning of the twentieth century, health officials, informed now 
by the new scientific medicines and the latest developments in public 
health, had both theoretical and empirical backing to their administrative 
reforms, and these environmental control measures assisted in the further 
reduction in mortality. 


Evidence 


A wealth of quantitative information on the demography of the labour 
force employed on Assam's tea gardens is presented in the unpublished 
annual reports on labour immigration into Assam. Separate statistics were 
provided on the mortality suffered by what were termed ‘Act’ and ‘non-Act’ 


'5 Royal Commission on Labour in India, London, 1931, vol. 6 (Assam), Minutes of 
Evidence, Evidence of Dr. G.C. Ramsay, p. 10. - 
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adults, by children, and, from 1877 to 1879, by infants, and information 
was also provided on the number of births of this labouring population. 
The Act population referred to workers who entered into an indenture to 
serve for a number of years in the tea gardens of Assam. (The maximum 
length of the indenture was first set at five years in 1863, but then reduced 
to three years in 1865, increased to five years in 1882, and reduced to four 
- years in 1893.)" The non-Act adult population consisted of three distinct ` 


groups: 


1. ‘Time-expired’ workers who had completed an indenture and decided 
to remain on the tea gardens, working as ‘free’ (that is, non-indentured) 
labour. i 

2. ‘Free’ immigrants who opted to work on the tea gardens without first 
serving an indenture. 

3. The aged and infirm dependants of Act workers, who accompanied 
them to Assam. 


In 1878, for example, the non- Ad adult population on the tea gardens 
consisted of 32,407 free immigrants of over three years residence in Assam, 
8,616 free immigrants of under three years residence in Assam, and 4,248 
dependants of Act workers." 

The annual reports were remarkably frank about the deficiencies in the 
statistics that were included on demographic variables. It was acknow- 
ledged, for example, tuat the statistics on the mortality suffered by children 
and infants, ana the statistics on the fertility of this labouring population 
were so under-reported as to be worthless, and, accordingly, they are not 
used in this paper. The extent of under-reporting can be illustrated with 
reference to the death rates of infants under the age of two years: these 
were reported as 73.6, 88.7, and 67.9 per 1,000 in 1877, 1878 and 1879, 
respectively, whereas the true figure was probably in excess of 200 per 
1,000.” The reports also warned that the statistics on the mortality of the 
non-Act adult population were under-reported, so that more weight should 
be placed on the statistics relating to the Act adult population.” 

The reports, on occasion, also suggested that the statistics on the mortal- 
ity suffered by Act workers should be treated with caution. They showed 
that there were a number of ways in which employers could under-report 
the number of deaths or over-report the size of the population at risk, so 
that the reported death rates were lower than the true death rates. In 1889, 


" Report of the Assam Labour Enquiry Commission, Calcutta, 1906, Appendix A, ‘Note 
on the Previous History of Tea Garden Labour Legislation,' pp. 13547. 

8 ARL, 1878, p. 17. 

5? ARL, 1878, p. 21; 1879, p. 15. On infant death rates in India, see Shlomowitz, ‘Infant 
Mortality and Fiji's Indian Migrants, 1879-1919,’ JESHR, Vol. 23, No. 3 (1986), p. 301. 

? ARL, 1887, p. 25; 1899, p. 29; 1900, p. 12. 
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for example, it was shown that some employers incorrectly reported the 
average population at risk: 


Too much reliance must not be placed on these [mortality] figures; they 
do not prove much. It is a well known fact that on some gardens where it. 
is considered that the mortality among Act labourers is too high, i.e., 
where tlirough the high death-rate it is feared that a committee may be 
assembled or some disagreeable result may ensue, a number of healthy 
free labourers are put under the Act, solely for the purpose of increasing 
the number of Act labourers and thereby decreasing the percentage of 
mortality among them.” 


And in 1900, it was shown that some employers incorrectly reported the 
number of deaths: : 


The registration of mortality among Act labourers is fairly accurate, but 

. the Chief Commissioner has come across cases in which deaths are not 
reported and are shown under the head of desertions. In other cases the 
agreements of sick coolies are cancelled with a view to reducing the rate 
of mortality among Act labourers. Whether these practices are increasing 
or not, it is difficult to say.? 


The occurrence of such malpractices suggests that the high death rates 
reported in this paper for Act workers should only be considered lower 
bounds on the true death rates suffered by these labour migrants. 

The annual reports also urged caution in the use of the statistics that 
were included on the region of origin of workers on the tea gardens. It was 
suggested that as recruiters charged a higher fee for procuring workers 
from Chotanagpur. (who were most valued by employers), recruits from 
other regions were, on occasion, falsely stated to have come from Chota- 
nagpur.? It follows that the reported number of recruits from Chotanagpur 
was biased upwards, while the reported numbers of recruits from other 
regions were biased downwards. 

Government-monitored labour immigration into Assam commenced in 
1863 and, from July 1865, statistics were collected and reported on the 
mortality suffered by this migrant population in Assam. Before 1874, these 
statistics were not reported separately for indentured and free labour, and 
so they are not directly comparable with the death rates reported in the 
annual reports on labour immigration into Assam, which were compiled 
from 1876.* 


2 ARL, 1889, p. 25. ? ARL, 1900, p. 12. ? ARL, 1891, p. 3. 

* Act VII of 1873 differentiated between labourers whose original contract had not expired 
and those whose had. Previous to December 1873, the contract labourers were all those on a 
contract, including re-engaging workers. 
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Findings 


An analysis of the mortality suffered by migrant workers must include the 
mortality suffered both en route to their destination, and at their new place 
of residence. Although our findings on the mortality suffered by migrant 
workers en route to Assam will be presented in a companion paper, these 
findings will be drawn upon to evaluate the impact of en route health 
conditions on the mortality suffered by migrant workers in Assam, which is 
the focus of the present paper. 

The following are the most noteworthy findings that emerge from the 
quantitative evidence presented in Tables 1-8. 

First, new recruits were most at risk of death. This finding is supported 
by time-series evidence: there was a positive relationship between the 
proportion of new recruits in the total adult migrant population and the 
death rate of this population (that is, a rise in the proportion of new 
recruits in the population was usually associated with a rise in the death 
rate of this population, and vice-versa). This relationship held both for the 
Act population (see WP, Tables 5 and 6) and for the Act and non-Act 
populations combined (see WP, Table 7). 

The finding that new recruits were most at risk is also supported by 
cross-section evidence: death rates were higher for the Act than for the 
non-Act adult population (see Tables 1 and 4). This difference in death 
rates, however, is only a rough approximation to the difference in death 
rates between ‘new’ and ‘experienced’ workers. This is because the differ- 
ence in death rates between the Act and non-Act adult population over- 
states the difference in death rates between new and experienced adult 
workers to the extent that there was more under-reporting of non-Act 
adult deaths than of Act adult deaths, while the difference is understated to 
the extent that the non-Act adult population consisted of new free immi- 
grants, and the aged and infirm adult dependants of Act workers. 

The finding that new recruits were most at risk is supported by other 
types of cross-section evidence: death rates were higher for non-Act adult 
workers of under three years residence in Assam than for non-Act adult 
workers of over three years residence in Assam,” and death rates were 
usually higher in those regions which had the highest proportion of new 
recruits in their labouring populations.? Further evidence that new recruits 
were most at risk was provided in a government report on 107 estates 
which had been inspected between 1886 and 1889. Data on the number of 
deaths of Act workers on the inspected gardens for the twelve months 


3 This time-series relationship was new to contemporaries; see, in particular, ARL, 1893, 
p. 49. : 

% ARL, 1878, p. 17. 

7 ARL, 1878, p. 16; 1884, p. 29. 
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Table 1 
Death Rates on Assam's Tea Gardens, 1865—1874* 


eee 





Source and Year Deaths Population Death Rate per 
at Risk 1,000 per annum 
UU UUUm—————————————————————M—————————— Á—— 
Source I 
1865 (July-Dec.) .— 5458 36,196 301.6 
1866 ` 8,447. . 46,250 182.6 
1867 2,515 28,525 88.2 
Source II 
1865 (July-Dec.) 2,450 21,878 224.0 
1866 7,978 41,769 191.0 
1867 4,107 40,554 101.3 
1868 2,049 33,250 61.6 
1869 1,754 24,403 71.9 
1870 1,419 32,171 44.1 
1871 1,262 39,434 32.0 
1872 546 19,322 28.3 
Source III 
1867 3,928 39,933 98.4 
1868 2,082 33,829 61.5 
1869 1,876 25,206 74.4 
1870 1,153 30,320 38.0 
1871 1,053 39,797 26.5 
1872 1,504 42,229 35.6 
1873 1,656 49,723 33.3 
Source IV (1874) 
Original contract 1,843 33,360 55.2 
Free workers 697 31,485 22.1 


OSS 


* The data in sources I, II, and WII relate to indentured and free workers combined; on 
occasion, the data are inclusive of children and infants. The population at risk is usually the 
average of the populations at the beginning and the end of the period, but for July-December 
1865, using source II, it is the population at 31 December 1865. Due to variations in coverage, 
the data for some periods are not comparable; for example, the statistics from source I for 
July-December 1867 are exclusive of Cachar, while the statistics from source II for July- 
December 1865 and 1872 are exclusive of Upper Assam. 


Sources: I. Report of the Commissioners Appointed to Enquire into the State and Prospects of 


Tea Cultivation in Assam, Cachar, and Sylhet (Calcutta, 1868), p. 53; II. Reports on the 
Tea and Tobacco Industries in India, East India (Part 1), C-982 (London, 1874), pp. 
40, 97; III. Bengal Administrative Reports, 1867-8, Appendix N; 1868-9, Appendix F; 
1869-70, Appendix O; 1870-1, Appendix II-D-1; 1871-2, p. 57; 1872-3, p. 390; 
1873-4, p. 209; IV. Assam Administrative Reports, 1874/5 and 1875/6, p. 139. 
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Table 2 
Adult New Recruits by Region of Origin* 
Year Bengal** NWP, Oudh, Chota- Central 
and Bihart nagpurtt Provincesttt 


Madras 


Percentage Contribution to Total: 


1877-9 23.3 25.2 49.5 0 1.8 
1880-9 17.8 25.3 53.2 0 1.1 
1890-9 11.0 27.8 41.4 15.0 3.6 - 
1900-1909/10 30.2 35.1 25.2 8.7 
1910/1-1919/20 36.4 36.4 13.4 10.1 
1877-1919/20 37.5 40.7 13.3 6.3 


* Two per cent of recruits were from Bombay, Nepal and Assam. 

** From 1893 to 1902/3, Bengal Proper and Orissa. The number of recruits from Orissa 
were separately reported front 1889 to 1892; during these years, they numbered only 219. 

^t From 1877 to 1878, North West Provinces; from 1883 to 1902/3, North West Provinces, 
Oudh, and Bihar; from 1903/4, Plains, United Provinces and Bihar. 

tt From 1877 to 1892, Chotanagpur; fzom 1893, Chotanagpur and the Sonthal Parganas. 

tft The Central Provinces were only opened to recruiting in 1892. 

Source: Annual Reports on Labour Immigration into Assam. 





Table 3 
Percentage of New Recruits in Labour Force by Region of Origin 
Period Bengal NWP, Oudh, Chota- Central Madras Total 
and Bihar nagpur Provinces 
% % % % % % 
1877-9 F 13.3 26.9 26.3 36.4 21.6 
1880-9 9.4 17.1 16.1 20.9 14.2 
1890-9 73 15.2 11.5 37.6 16.8 12.8 
1900-1909/10 5.9 6.0 11.7 15.5 7.0 
1910/1-1919/20 9.8 9.8 10.0 13.4 10.0 





Source: Annual Reports on Labour Immigration into Assam. 


previous to the date of inspections, were classified according to the length 
of the worker's residence in Assem: 32.0 per cent of the deaths were of 
workers in their first year in Assam, while 17.5 per cent were of workers in 
their second year.” 

There are two main explanations for the higher death rate of new 
recruits. The first suggests that new recruits from relatively small rural 
communities, lacked familiarity, and thus immunity, to a variety of diseases 


2 Special Report on the Working of Act I of 1882 in the Province of Assam, During the 
Years 1886-1889, Calcutta, 1890, p. 259. 
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Table 4 
Death Rates of Adults on Assam Plantations 
= ‘ eS eo 





Deaths Average Strength Death Rate per 1,000 
Year ————————— ——————————— 
Act Non-Act Act Non-Act Act Non-Act 
eee 
1876 2,967 1,345 43,654 50,805 67.9 26.4 
1877 3,740 1,558 45,657 59,660 81.9 26.1 
1878 5,396 2,676 50,763 68,713 106.2 38.9 
1879 3,759 2,936 78.6 38.6 
1880 2,398 2,012 40,950 82,005 58.8 24.5 
1881 1,994 2,162 31,938 92,512 63.8 23.3 
1882 2,301 2,874 67.9 29.3 
1883 3,667 2,838 59,078 94,661 61.5 30.0 
1884 4,755 2,859 80,736 96,886 58.9 29.5 
1885 4,369 2,747 84,793 103,469 51.5 26.5 
1886 4,794 3,271 81,557 110,518 58.9 29.5 
1887 4,634 3,267 80,835 122,188 57.2 25.8 
1888 5,494 4,008 87,113 132,748 62.9 30.2 
1889 6,202 5,120 97,531 143,765 63.5 35.6 
1890 5,653 4,290 101,525 148,587 55.6 28.8 
1891 5,416 5,366 108,384 156,931 49.8 34.1 
1892 7,509 6,316 116,499 167,320 64.3 37.7 
. 1893 6,324 5,186 122,067 180,491 51.7 28.5 
1894 5,778 5,848 118,164 192,603 48.9 30.3 
1895 6,316 6,626 121,812 212,416 52.8 31.2 
1896 5,998 7,262 131,089- 235,71 - 45.7 30.8 
1897 8,359 10,723 ' 146,824 255,373 56.7 41.9 
1898 6,728 8,136 142,998 261,448 47.0 31.1 
1899 5,812 7,015 133,486 266,619 43.6 26.3 
1900 5,815 7,407 133,398 281,833 43.5 26.2 
1901 4,454 7,196 119,649 284,589 372 * 25.2 
1902/3 3,885 7,633 96,175 301,751 . 40.3 25.2 
1903/4 3,384 7,213 88,792 313,831 38.1 23.0 
1904/5 2,811 7,024 82,144 325,113 34.2 21.6 
1905/6 2,716 7,951 78,381 335,424 34.6 23.7 
1906/7 2,558 7,535 73,310 345,016 34.9 21.8 
1907/8 3,200 10,870 65,635 370,320 48.8 29.3 
1908/9 3,115 14,669 51,053 404,089 61.0 36.3 
1909/10 1.7531 13,081 33,728 424,002 51.9 30.8 
1910/1 1,290 13,544 23,821 436,864 54.1 31.0 
1911/2 1,064 13,454 17,572 454,919 60.6 29.6 
1912/3 692 13,237 12,821 478,633 54.0 27.7 
1913/4 618 13,701 10,678 497,209 57.8 27.5 
1914/5 469 13,992 9,087 513,050 51.6 27.2 
1915/6 335 17,041 6,621 543,385 50.5 31.3 
1916/7 176 16,760 3,895 563,887. 45.2 29.7 
1917/8 63 14,332 1,925 556,581 32.7 25.8 
1918/9 38 43,678 619 586,441 61.4 74.5 
1919/20 0 30,696 58 626,207 0 49.0 
1920/1 15,192 600,784 25.3 


d —— cc CER R NN NRI RES 
Source: Annual Reports on Labour Immigration into Assam. 
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which flourished in the densely populated tea gardens of Assam, and that 
survivors gradually acquired immunities to these diseases in the seasoning 
process. Emphasis is thus placed on the hostile disease environment which 
was created on the tea gardens, as workers brought with them diseases 
from their rural communities or diseases which they acquired en route to 
Assam, and the aggregation of workers on the tea gardens resulted in the 
‘admixtare of susceptibles with the infected’.” Furthermore; the tea gar- 
dens, as has been shown above, provided suitable breeding facilities for the 
malaria-carrying anopheles mosquito. - 

Recruits from different regions or communities brought with them dif- 
ferent immunities, and thus susceptibilities, to the tea gardens. Recruits 
from the hills of Chotanagpur, in particular, possessed a different set of 
susceptibilities to cholera and malaria than recruits from the plains of the 
North West Provinces, Oudh, Bihar, and Bengal: recruits from Chota- 
nagpur were relatively more susceptible to cholera, as has been shown 
above, but relatively less susceptible to malaria. This was because cholera 
was epidemic in Chotanagpur but endemic in the plains, while malaria was 
hyper-endemic in parts of Chotanagpur, but often had a low endemicity. in 
the plains. The relatively low endemicity of malaria in the plains has been 
attributed to a hydrographic factor: ‘for a considerable period of the year 
the plains are free, for considerable distances, of collections of water likely 
to be important breeding places; whereas water in the hilly area was 
permanently and everywhere present.” 

The second explanation why new recruits were most at risk is that they 
were, on average, in much poorer health than oldenresidents. In a Darwin- 
ian process of the survival of the fittest, the weakest members of each 
cohort of recruits died first, so that the average health status of the 
surviving members of the cohort improved over time, resulting in the death 
rate declining during each successive year of the indenture. The poor, 
health of many new recruits can be attributed to a variety of factors, 
including their poor nutritional status (as much of India's inland and 
overseas migration was famine-induced);" the often exhausting journey to 


3 S.R. Christophers and C.A. Bentley, ‘Black-Water Fever’, Scientific Memoirs, New 
Series, No. 35, Simla, 1908, p. 22. 

2 Boyds Malariology, pp. 698, 705; Christophers and Bentley, 'Black-Water Fever’, p. 44; 
S.R. Christophers and J.A. Sinton, ‘A Malaria Map of India,’ The Indian Journal of Medical 
Research, Vol. 14, No. 1 (1926-7), pp. 173-78; Sir Patrick Hehir, Malaria in India, London, 
1927, pp. 16-17. (Although Hehir asserts that malaria was endemic in Chotanagpur, the 
malaria map of India cited above shows that malaria was hyper-endemic in parts of Chota- 
nagpur. 

31 That there was a strong link between food crisis and emigration is demonstrated by 
Mohapatra’s statistical analysis of the relationship between the price of the main foodgrain in 
Chotanagpur and the level of emigration from Chotanagpur. More generally, Mohapatra 
shows that there was à compléx interaction between population pressure, environment and 
low credit worthiness which brought about emigration from Ranchi, the major recruitment 
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Assam and their exposure to cholera in hyper-endemic Bengal on this 
journey; the stress associated with the process of migration; their low 
wages relative to that received by experienced workers and the need to 
cope with new work demands and new living arrangements (such as having 
to learn about hygiene under the new circumstances).? 

A second finding is that death rates varied by the region of origin of the 
workers. Bengal, Chotanagpur, the North West Provinces, Oudh and 
Bihar formed the main labour reserve of the Assam tea gardens; smaller 
numbers of workers were procured from the Central Provinces, Madras, 
Bombay, Nepal and Assam (see Table 2, and WP, Tables 2 and 3). 
Statistics on the death rates of the combined Act and non-Act adult 
population by region of origin are available from 1875 to 1921 (see Table 
5); separate statistics of the death rates.of the Act and non-Act adult 
populations by region of origin, however, are only available from 1877 to 
1879 (see Table 6). 

A number of patterns emerge from this evidence. Workers who were 
born in Assam almost invariably suffered the lowest death rates. This 
finding is consistent with immunological theory: Assam workers had the 
lowest death rates because they remained in their childhood disease envir- 
onment. The lower death rate of Assamese workers was, however, also 
attributed (in 1887) to the relatively greater ease of repatriating sick 
Assamese workers: 


The rate for Assamese coolies there given (12.7 per mille) is no doubt 
much too low, probably owing to the circumstances that many Assamese 
who appear on the rolls of a garden are persons who are only working 
temporarily, and who, if they got out of health, would return to their 
homes, but there can be no doubt whatever that native Assamese are far 
healthier than imported labourers.” 


Another pattern which emerges from a consideration of Tables 3, 5, and 
6, is that much of the variation of average death rates among imported 
workers from various regions appears to be simply explained by a corres- 
ponding variation in the proportion of new recruits in their migrant popula- 
tions. The positive relationship between the proportion of new recruits in 
the population and the death rate explains the relatively low average death 
rate suffered by recruits from Bengal; the similar average death rates 
suffered by recruits from Chotanagpur, the North West Provinces, Oudh, 


area for Assam. See his ‘Coolies and Colliers’. Our findings on the links between famine, 
migration and disease using bio-medical indicators of nutritional deprivation (such as height, 
weight and chest circumference) will be presented in another paper. 

? ARL, 1878, pp. 16, 18; 1883, p. 42; 1885, p. 23; 1899, p. 30. 

9 ARL, 1887, p. 25. : 
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. Table 5 
- Adult Death Rates per 1,000 by Region of Origin* 
Year — Bengal NWP and Bihar Chota- Central Madras Assam 
Oudh nagpur Provinces 
1875 z 33.5 36.3 22.8 
1876 41.8 51.4 23.6 
1877 41.8 59.1 48.9 263.0 
1878 44.6 97.0 73.7 87.0 
1879 36.6 46.7 60.4 73.1 
1880 23.4 46.7 40.4 . 323 
1881 27.5 37.[2 35.7 44.9 
1882 31.6 45.8 41.1 76.1 30.0 
1883 33.8 54.4 43.3 51.7 27.6 
1884 36.9 48.0 47.1 44.7 18.7 
1885 34.9 47.1 38.7 36.7 11.3 
' 1886 36.1 49.2 45.2 50.4 16.9 
1887 30.8 46.4 43.7 28.0 12.7 
1888 33.9 44.7 52.9 29.9 11.3 
1889 38.4 50.8 53.2 47.9 14.5 
1890 29.0 43.0 45.0 56.6 17.6 
1891 32.1 $2.7 49.6 41.1 56.4 18.3 
1892 38.0 56.1 58.0 48.9 80.3 21.4 
1893 31.5 41.9 44.3 38.3 69.5 58.0 14.5 
1894 31.2 46.2 46.6 36.1 72.5 46.7 14.8 
1895 25.4 51.1 55.0 37.0 85.9 41.6 16.0 
1896 25.3 45.9 33.8 34.7 84.1 30.2 11.5 
1897 34.2 70.2 35.9 41.0 83.0 43.9 11.0 
1898 28.7 41.4 34.5 34.2 . 65.0 31.0 12.4 
1899 25.7 34.1 22.4 31.5 55.6 27.2 10.2 
1900 24.5 ° 314 232 32.9 48.3 33.4 9.9 
1901 26.3 28.2 18.2 27.0 44.4 35.5 12.3 
1902/3 24.7 23.1 23.6 29.6 40.8 32.0 15.2 
1903/4 23.5 25.6 37.8 27.5 12.6 
1904/5 21.8 23.4 35.7 25.2 9.2 
1905/6 25.8 24.9 31.2 26.6 13.7 
1906/7 22.9 23.5 30.3 30.9 11.6 
1907/8 32.8 ; 30.8 37.8 37.5 14.3 
1908/9 i 41.1 36.3 43.4 45.9 20.5 
1909/10 32.9 31.3 35.7 37.0 17.7 
1910/1 34.0 30.2 34.3 37.3 19.9 
1911/2 32.6 28.5 32.2 37.8 18.3 
1912/3 z 28.6 26.0 28.5 44.0 16.2 
1913/4 29.0 24.7 30.8 41.8 16.5 
1914/5 27.9 26.6 28.3 36.3 16.9 
1915/6 32.6 31.0 28.8 37.8 25.4 
1916/7 31.5 30.1 26.2 31.4 20.8 
1917/8 213 26.2 20.5 274 21.3 
1918/9 76.7 76.5 60.9 81.3 66.6 
1919/20 50.3 48.0 45.3 57.3 35.0 
1920/1 32.8 31.8 29.7 36.2 292 





* Up to 1890, ‘NWP and Oudh' was inclusive of Bihar; from 1903/4, NWP, Oudh, Bihar, 
and Bengal combined. In 1910/1 Assam was inclusive of Eastern Bengal. 


Sources: Annual Reports on Labour Immigration into Assam. 
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Table 6 
Adult Death Rates of Act and Non-Act Labour by Region of Origin* 
eee 





Act Labour Non-Act Labour 
Region of Origin Year 
Deaths Death Rate Deaths Death Rate 
(per 1,000) (per 1,000) 
Sp Se en OEC UC UN UI CMM C D 

Bengal 1877 1,257 65.0 620 24.2 
1878 1,283 74.0 785 27.1 
1879 751 62.3 876 27.1 
NWP 1877 861 125.3 448 29.3 
1878 1,530 173.3 ` 908 55.7 
1879 835 100.0 864 55.7 
Chotanagpur 1877 1,347 71.6 4a 25.7 
1878 2,466 103.9 967 42.3 
1879 2,107 78.7 1,175 42.4 
Madras 1877 267 461.1 15 30.4 
1878 106 120.5 16 30.5 
1879 . 66 101.9 21 41.3 


een 
* The death rates were reconstructed from data on deaths and death rates, which were 
reported separately for men and women.’ 
Source: Annual Reports on Labour Immigration into Assam. 


and Bihar; and the relatively high death rates suffered by recruits from the 
Central Provinces and Madras. 

A third finding is that ‘time-expired’ workers who opted to continue 
working on the tea gardens after the completion of their contracts, were 
not more at risk than they would have been if they had remained in, or if 
they had returned to, their home communities. As has been pointed out 
above, the average death rate of the non-Act Adult population can only be 
used as a rough approximation of the average death rate of the ‘time- 
expired’ population: it is a ower bound on the true estimate to the extent 
that there was under-reporting of non-Act deaths, and it is an upper bound 
on the true estimate to the extent that the non-Act adult population 
included new immigrants and old and infirm dependants of estate, workers. 
On the heroic assumption that these biases were offsetting, the- average 
death rate of the time-expired adult population can be taken to have been 
about 30 per 1,000 (see Table 4). This was roughly. comparable to the 
average death rate of the overall Indian population between the ages of 29 
and 49, as estimated from a life table, derived from the Indian Census for 
the decade 1911-1921 (which, despite including the influenza pandemic of 
1918-1919, was probably representative of the overall period covered in 
this paper) .™ 


* Davis, Population, p. 240. 
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Comparative perspectives can also be obtained by considering the mor- 
tality suffered by jail and police populations in contemporary Bengal and 
Assam. The average death rates of the jail populations of Assam and 
Bengal between 1864 and 1877 were 56 and 38 per 1,000, respectively; the 
average death rate of the jail population of Assam between 1878 and 1890 
declined to 42 per 1,000. The average death rates of the civil police of 
Assam and Bengal were much lower: 21 per 1,000 (1886-1892) and 22 per 
1,000 (1886—1891), respectively." 

On two occasions, the annual reports on labour immigration into Assam 
compared the death rates on the tea gardens with that of the police force. 
In 1883, it suggested that the police force was reasonably comparable to 
the Act adult population because ‘it is largely composed of foreigners, its 
elements are very fluctuating, and it is exposed to a good deal of hard work 
and bad weather.'* On the basis of this assumption, it was concluded that 
the average death rate of the Act adult population in 1883 (61.5 per 1 ,000) 
was excessive, as it far exceeded the average annual death rate of the police 
force of Assam in 1883 (22.5 per 1,000).” 

In 1893, however, the basis of the comparison was changed. The police 
force was now made a suitable standard of comparison to the time-expired 
working population, and it was shown that the death rates of these two 
populations were similar.” 

A comparison of the mortality suffered by police, jail and tea garden 
populations is made difficult because these populations contained different 
proportions of newcomers to the disease environment of Assam; they 
-entered employment or jail in different states of health: and they experi- 
enced different environmental conditions in their places of employment or 
confinement. The comparison of the mortality suffered by plantation 
workers and jail inmates, on the one hand, with that suffered by policemen 
on the other hand, is particularly difficult because the entry standards of 
policemen usually included a minimum height and weight standard. As 
height and weight are sensitive indicators of nutritional status, this suggests 
that policemen were in much better health than plantation workers and jail 
inmates.“ 


3 Annual Sanitary Report of the Province of Assam for 1877, pp. 16, 26. 

% This statistics is based on mortality in 1878 and 1880-1890: the average number of deaths 
and the average daily number of prisoners in jail were 63 and 1496, respectively. See Assam, 
Annual Reports on Jails. 

3 ARL, 1803, p. 43. 

* ARL, 1883, p. 30. 

9 Ibid, 

* ARL, 1893, p. 43. 

41 On the use of height data in history, see Robert W. Fogel and Stanley L. Engerman eds., 
Trends in Nutrition, Labor Welfare, and Labor Productivity, Beverly Hills, 1982; Fogel et 
al., ‘Secular Changes in American and British Stature and Nutrition,’ Journal of Interdisci- 
plinary History, Vol. 14 (1983), pp. 445-81; Fogel ‘Physical Growth as a Measure of the 
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A fourth set of findings relates to the changing pattern of disease on the 
tea gardens. In the absence of information on morbidity, these patterns are 
gauged by data on the ascribed causes of death of workers on the tea ` 
gardens (see Tables 7 and 8). These data, however, must be treated with 
caution as the causes of many deaths were incorrectly diagnosed. This was 
due, in part, to many deaths not being certified by qualified medical 
officers,but even qualified medical officers had difficulty in diagnosing the 
cause of many deaths. This is shown by their attribution of many deaths to 
symptoms of disease or poor health, such as anaemia and diarrhoea, rather 
than to underlying causes. The prevalence of anaemia among workers on 
the tea gardens, for example, was probably associated with poor nutrition, 
and a variety of underlying diseases, such as malaria, hookworm, beriberi 
and kala-azar.” 

A further difficulty in interpreting the published data is that, in tabulating 
the cause of death, each death was attributed to a single causal agent. To 
the extent that many deaths were multicausal, this procedure confuses the 
real situation. Workers who were infected by malaria, for example, were 
particularly susceptible to secondary infections. Malaria weakens a patient, 
thus many would have succumbed to other diseases such as dysentery, 
pneumonia and tuberculosis. The relatively low number of deaths attributed 
to malaria in Tables 7 and 8, accordingly, is probably due to many deaths, 
ascribed to dysentery and respiratory diseases, being really caused by 
malaria.” 

Keeping these provisos in mind, the following findings can be drawn 
from Tables 7 and 8: (a) dysentery was the main killer, with cholera, 
malaria, hookworm and respiratory diseases also being important causes of 
death; (b) dysentery was selective of the Act population; and (c) from the 
mid-1890s, there was a marked decline in the relative number of deaths 
from cholera. . 

It is not surprising that dysentery was the main killer. Dysentery is 
transmitted by the fecal-oral route, usually via contaminated food and 


Economic Well-being of Populations: The Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries, in F. 
Falkner and J.M. Tanner eds., Human Growth: A Comprehensive Treatise, New York, 1986, 
Vol. 3, pp. 263-81; idem, ‘Nutrition and the Decline in Mortality since 1700: Some Preliminary 
Findings, in S.L. Engerman and R.E. Gallman eds., Long-Term Factors in American 
Economic Growth, Chicago, 1986, pp. 439-555. 

9? ARL, 1887, pp. 31, 46; 1889, p. 34; 1890, pp. 33,.44; 1891, p. 31; appendix, p. xvi; 
Christophers and Bentley, 'Black-Water Fever,’ p. 44; N. Gangulee, Health and Nutrition in 
India, London, 1939, pp. 124, 229-30; Hookworm and Malaria Research in Malaya, Java, and 
the Fiji Islands, Publication No. 9, The Rockefeller Foundation, International Health Board 
New York, 1920, p. 90. 

? Evidence of Dr. G. C. Ramsay, Report on the Royal Commission'on Labour in India, pp. 
11-12; ARL, 1889, p. 34; 1896, p. 32; 1902-3, p. 10. 

^ See also ARL, 1884, p. 34; 1888, p. 43; 1897, pp. 32-3. 
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Table 7 
Main Ascribed Causes of Death of Act Labour* 
VNDE MCI c Se 
Year ' Cholera Diarrhoea Dysentery Malaria** Anaemiat Respiratory 
Disease 


E a M 


Percentage Contribution to Total: 


1877-9 19.4. 33.2 9.8 

1880-9 20.6 22.9 9.4 

1890-9 15.1 22.5 9.6 12.1 
1900-1909/10 8.3 9.3 22.8 8.0 15.3 15.4 
1910/1-1918/9 5.0 6.8 30.7 4.1 17.8 12.1 


a 


* Blanks indicate that data are not available.’ 
** Up to 1892, jungle fever. 
+ From 1893, includes anchylostomiasis. 
Source: Annual Reports on Labour Immigration into Assam. 


Table 8 
Main Ascribed Causes of Death of Non-Act Labour* 
tes es he a ee ees 
Year Cholera Diarrhoea Dysentery Malaria Anaemia Respiratory 
Disease 


a 


Percentage Contribution to Total: . 
1878-9 18.7 27.1 14.9 


1880-9 19.1 16.9 14.8 
1890-9 13.2 19.4 15.7 7.1 
1900-1909/10 11.6 9.3 16.5 11.2 118 ` 14.1 


1910/1-1919/20* * 83 8.6. 17.4 8.4 12.2 16.4 





* Deaths from influenza: 21,220 in 1918/9; 7,170 in 1919/20; and 1,526 in 1920/1. 
** Percentages were calculated on total deaths minus deaths from influenza. 
Source: Annual Reports on Labour Immigration into Assam. 


water; crowded plantations with inadequate sanitation are ideal environ- 
mental conditions for dysentery to flourish. It was selective of the Act 
population, because relatively few new recruits would have had prior 
acquaintance with dysentery in their home communities. Moreover, new 
recruits had to learn about hygiene under the new environmental condi- 
tions, and so they were particularly vulnerable. 

The decline in the incidence of cholera from the mid-1890s, was probably 
due, in part, to the increased concern by health officers over clean water. 
The decline was also paralleled by a decline in the number of deaths from 
cholera suffered by new recruits on their journey to Assam, so less cholera 
was imported into the tea gardens by infected recruits.“ 


5 New recruits, who contracted cholera and other contagious diseases on their way up to 
the tea gardens, were quarantined on their arrival in the tea gardens, but the effectiveness of 
this practice is not clear; see Bengal Administrative Report, 1869-70, p. 195; ARL, 1878, p. 3. 
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The fifth finding is that there were significant long-term trends in the 
death rate of workers on their original (indenture) contract, who from 1874 
came. to be called Act workers, but the death rate of non-Act (free) 
workers, at least from 1874, when separate statistics were first reported on . 
this free working population, showed no significant long-term trend. 

Between July 1865, when mortality statistics were first reported, and 
December 1867, the average annual death rate of the combined contract 
and free working population on the tea gardens was about 178 per 1,000 
(see Table 1). The death rate of contract workers must have been consi- 
derably in excess of this figure, as their death rate was usually much higher 
than that of free workers. After 1867, the death rate of workers on the tea 
gardens declined markedly, and by 1874 the death rate of contract workers 
had fallen to 55 per 1,000 (see Table 1). The death rate of contract workers 
then increased, but after the late 1870s, it declined reasonably steadily 
during the following three decades (see Table 4). 

There are a number of factors that should be included in an evaluation of 
these trends. They are the average health status of recruits before departure 
for Assam; the extent to which their health was impaired on the journey to 
Assam; the standards maintained by the authorities in Assam in cancelling 
the contracts of sick (or unfit) recruits, either on arrival or after commencing 
work, and whether the sick were repatriated or allowed to stay with 
relatives and friends on the tea gardens; and changes in the disease envir- 
onment on the tea gardens brought about by administrative action. 

The high death rates suffered by contract workers on the tea gardens 
during the 1860s appears to have been due, in large part, to the poor health 
status of recruits before departure for Assam, and to many of them being 
infected with cholera on the journey to Assam, so introducing cholera to 
the tea gardens. The subsequent decline in death rates on the tea gardens 
in the late 1860s and early 1870s, is then explained by administrative action 
in rejecting a greater proportion of sick or unfit prospective recruits, either 
before they departed for, or on arrival in, Assam, and to a decline in the 
incidence of cholera en route to Assam.“ During the second half of the 
1870s, the recruiting districts were afflicted by famine and the price of grain 
was high; accordingly, *the standard of physical fitness for labour required,’ 
which had been raised during the last 1860s and early 1870s, ‘was to some 
extent reduced with a view to afford every facility to the distressed popula- 
tion of the famine-stricken districts to proceed to the labour disiricts.” 
This lowering in standards explains then the high death rate in the late 
1870s. 


* Bengal Administration Report, 1867-8, p. 169. - 
`“ Superintendent of Emigration, ‘Annual Report on Recruitment and Transport of Labour 
to Assam,” Government of Bengal, Resolution on Emigration, Calcutta, 16 November 1874, 
in P/694, India Office Records, London. 
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The decline in the death rate of the Act population from the late 1870s 
through the following three decades was associated with (a) a fall in the 
percentage of new Act recruits in the Act population, so that an increasingly 
higher proportion of the Act population had built up an immune zesponse 
to the new disease environment on the tea gardens (see WP, Table 5); (b) a 
rise, at least in the 1880s and 1890s, in the number of contracts cancelled on 
medical grounds and, because of improved opportunities for transportation 
home, the repatriation of most of these sick or unfit recruits (see WP, 
Table 12); (c) a decline in the incidence of cholera en route to the tea 
gardens, so that less cholera was imported into the tea gardens, and as the 
journey became quicker and less arduous with the increasing use made of 
steamers and railways, recruits were much less debilitated on their arrival 
at the tea gardens. 

Furthermore, the decline in the death rate was associated with health 
measures taken on the tea gardens. There was an increasing understanding, 
which was later confirmed by the germ theory of disease, of the role of 
impure water in.carrying diseases, such as cholera and dysentery, and 
health measures were taken to ensure that workers had access to clean 
water. The decline in cholera deaths, shown in Table 7, for example, was 
due to fewer new recruits bringing cholera into the tea gardens, and it is 
also testimony to the effectiveness of the control measures to ensure that 
the water supply was not contaminated, such as through better disposal of 
human waste matter. (Yet an effective disposal systenr, using latrines, was 
only introduced well after the end of the period under review.) More 
generally, health measures adopted on tea gardens also included the im- 
provement in the quality of housing, the isolation of those infected with 
contagious diseases, and the victualling of new recruits, who were often not 
able to earn sufficient wages to maintain an adequate diet.“ 

The decline in the death rate, however, cannot be attributed to the 
discovery of new vaccinations or medications, nor to the eradication of 
mosquito breeding grounds, which came later. Nor was there any substan- 
tial improvement in the nutritional intake of workers, as real wages showed 
little long-term improvement. That, as late as the 1930s, the nutritional 
status of workers on the tea gardens was extremely poor is given in the 
following testimony: 


Their average diet consists chiefly of low-grade highly milled rice and a 
small quantity of vegetables and chal; milk and milk-prodücts are rarely 
used but fruits are available in certain seasons . . . . Qualitatively the 
diet is very deficient in fat, poor in all vitamins, and its protein is almost 
entirely obtained from vegetable sources. As regards quantity it is 


5 For a summary of the health measures implemented on tea gardens, see ARL, 1895, 
p. 57. 
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decidely less than provided in hospital or prison. Dr. Margaret Balfour’s 
enquiry into the diets of a certain number of families shows that each 
adult receives about 15 ounces of food yielding approximately 1,460 
calories. It is not surprising that anaemia and stomatitis are so common 
among tea labourers of both sexes in Assam.”. 


Although the annual reports on labour immigration into Assam were 
careful in pointing out that, as the way in which the statistics on average 
nominal wages was calculated varied from year to year, long-run changes in 
average nominal wages could not be inferred from the reported statistics, 
they did, on occasion, suggest that nominal wages were very low, and that 
there had been no increase in average real wages.” In 1896, for example, it 
was asserted that average real wages had actually fallen over time: ‘During 
the forty years that have elapsed since coolies were first imported from 
Bengal, the prices of all commodities in Assam have risen greatly, but 
wages are at almost the same level now as they were then.’ 

Despite the low wage paid to workers, the labour costs incurred by 
employers were not necessarily low. This was because employers paid 
heavy recruiting fees to middlemen to procure recruits for them. The 
relative unresponsiveness of nominal wages to economic forces is then 
explained by the recruiting strategy of employers: in times of relative 
scarcity of labour, for example, the recruiting fee, rather than the nominal 
wage, would have been bid up.? Recruits, accordingly, did not benefit 
from their scarcity. 

This line of reasoning was known to contemporaries. In 1900, it was 
suggested that 


5 Gangulee, Health and Nutrition, pp. 229-30. The 1,460 calories per day cited in the 
quctation amounts to less than the basal expenditure, let alone any provision for the energy 
required for the work they were expected to do; see H. Singer, J. Wood, and T. Jennings, 
Focd Aid, Oxford, 1987, p. 116; F.E. Viteri and O. Pineda, ‘Effects on Body Composition 
and Body Function. Psychological Effects,' in G. Blix, Y. Hofvander, and B. Vahlquist eds., 
Fartine, Uppsala, 1971, p. 26. Although there has been considerable debate over the average 
daily calorie intake of adult slaves in the United States in the middle of the nineteenth century 
the protagonists agree that the statistics was over 4,000 calories? see R.W. Fogel and S.L. 
Engerman, Time on The Cross: The Economics of American Negro Slavery, Boston 1974, p. 
112; P. David, et al., Reckoning with Slavery: A Critical Study in the Quantitative History of 
American, Negro Slavery, New York, 1976, pp. 265-68. 

* On the difficulty in making real wage comparisons, see ARL, 1893, p. 29. 

53 ARL, 1896, p. 24. - 

” A similar strategy was followed by employers in the Pacific labour trade. See Shlomowitz, 
‘Markets for Indentured and Time-Expired Melanesian Labour in Queensland, 1863-1906: 
An Economic Analysis,’ Journal of Pacific History, Vol. 16 (1981), pp. 82-3; idem, ‘Melane- 
sian Labor and the Development ,of the Queensland Sugar Industry, 41863-1906,’ in Paul 
Uselding ed., Research in Economic History: A Research Annual’, Greenwich, Connecticut, 
Vol. 7, 1982, pp. 348-50. $ 
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. the average cost of importation may be said to have been roughly Rs 
75 for a sardari coolie and Rs 100 for a contractor’s coolie . . The total 
number of adult immigrants being 45,044, it may be assumed that the 
total cost of importation to the tea industry was not less than thirty-five 
lakhs of rupees; whereas if tea coolies had come to Assam of their own 
volition as they do for labour on the Railway or in the Public Works 
Department, and to work on tea gardens in the Duars and in Ceylon, 
the actual cost of their transit would not have exceeded four or five 
lakhs of rupeés. The difference, or about thirty lakhs, is the cost which 
the tea industry incurred last year in procuring coolies. So far as the 
industry ij concerned, whether from the point of view of capital or 
labour, this money is wasted, and it is at present a part of the annual 
price which the industry is content to pay to middlemen in preference to 
raising the wages of coolies to a fair market rate.” 


In 1883, it was suggested ‘that if in every garden the coolie-lines are high 
and well-drained, and the coolies are prevented from having access to 
‘pools and streams, and are compelled to drink water only from protected 
wells, the death-rate can be reduced to 30 per mille . . . .'** Despite greater 
attention to such control measures, however, this goal was not attained in 
the following four decades. Many factors combined to keep this migrant 
population vulnerable: their poverty, their unsanitary and crowded living 
conditions, and their exposure to new diseases to which they lacked im- 
munity. 

The sixth, and final, finding is that the average death rate of indentured 
workers in the tea gardens of Assam was comparable to that of Indian 
indentured workers on the sugarcane plantations and rubber estates of 
Malaya, but considerably higher than that of Indian indentured workers on 
the sugarcane plantations of Fiji, Mauritius, Natal and the West Indies. In 
Fiji, for example, the average annual death rate of Indian indentured 
Workers between 1879 and 1919 was only 19 per 1,000, and the main killers 
were dysentery and respiratory diseases, cholera and malaria being absent 
from Fiji.” The higher death rate of migrant workers in Assam than in 
colonies such, as Fiji, appears to have been due to the more careful 
selection of workers for the colonies, * and to Assam being a much more 
hostile disease environment than many colonial destinations. 


3 ARL, 1900, p. 4. * ARL, 1883, p. 47. 

5 Shlomowitz, ‘Mortality and the Pacific Labour Trade,’ p. 51; idem, ‘Differential Mortality 
of Asians and Pacific Islanders.' The average annual death rates of Indian indentured workers 
in Malaya, Mauritius, Natal, and the West Indies will be reported in another paper, which will 
also address issues relating to wages, nutrition, and sanitation in these various territories. 

* Report of the Commissioners Appointed to Enquire into the State and Prospects of Tea 
Cultivation in Assam, Cachar and Sylhet, Calcutta, 1868, p. 34. 
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Conciusions 


This paper is part of a wider study on the health of Indian labour at home 
and abroad, and reports the results of an investigation into the mortality 
suffered by migrant.workers on the tea gardens of Assam between 1865 
and 1921. Comprehensive and systematic quantitative evidence is presented 
on the death rates of indentured and free workers on the tea gardens, and 
of their ascribed causes of death. mak: f 

The main analytical issue addressed in the paper is the extent to which 
the extraordinarily high death rate on the tea gardens was preventable. 
Given that labourers from both Chotanagpur and the Gangetic plains of 
Bihar and North West Provinces were placed in a disease environment 
which was different from that in which they had lived, it was inevitable that 
they would suffer higher death rates than if they had not come to Assam. But: 
these, death rates were increased by the low wages paid to workers during 
this period, a time of steadily advancing food prices.” Recruits, in many 
cases already undernourished, therefore confronted two interacting risks: 
new diseases, and a shortfall in the food necessary to maintain their health 
and ability to work. Those who survived the first few years developed 
immunities, learnt plantation skills (and so obtained higher wages), and 
took advantage of the opportunity to grow some of their own food. At this 
‘stage, their death rates approached the level of those in their homelands. 

The death rates of workers were also increased by the reluctance of 
planters to invest in sanitary improvements. From an early period, officials 
recognised that mortality from dysentery and cholera were associated with 
the insanitary conditions endured by the recruits both during their journey . 
to Assam and on the plantations. The reductions in mortality which occur- 
red were the result of official pressure to improve the water supply in 
depots, vessels and plantations. But planters were not convinced that 
expenditure on latrines would be advantageous, and therefore dysentery 
and hookworm remained problems on the plantations. - 


Y See N.K. Thingalaya, ‘A Century of Prices in India,’ Economic and Political Weekly, 25 
January 1969, p. 254; K.L. Datta, Report into the Rise of Prices in India, Vol. 1, Calcutta, 
1915, chapter 4. 
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Post-orientalist blues: Cultural fusions 
and confusions 


` Ayesha Jalal. 
Harvard Academy for International and Area Studies 





Strumming at the cultural chords of political nationalisms is the latest rage 
among scholars needing to cheer themselves out of the post-orientalist 
blues. Neo-orientalist melodies are not very different from studies of the 
‘other’ which bore the brunt of Edward Said's ruthless critique. While 
assuming various tonalities, orientalism in its most recent incarnation takes 
the self-projections of the subjects seriously and uncritically. Odd references 
to irony, even contradiction, are explained away by invocations of cultural 
specificities. Smothered with sympathy, the ‘other’ remains as inaudible 
- and inscrutable as ever. 

David Gilmartin’s well-researched and important study* echoes the 
cultural nationalist interpretations emanating from certain cireles in 
American academia. Fine historical insights are lost in a mystifying haze of 
inadequate and well-worn cultural éxplanations. A disturbing discord bet- 
ween the empirical evidence and the conclusions, and between mote . 
focused analysis and broader arguments, betrays the conflicts of a scholar 
minded to pursue the logical implications of his field research yet unable to 
shake off the dominant influences of his intellectual milieu. Gilmartin 
appears to have succumbed to these influences late in the day. There are 
multiple instances where he blunts, qualifies or altogether drops his line of 
argument. Astute readers would:do well to separate the research from the 
contrived overtones of the conclusions. But for many, Gilmartin’s study 
may confirm the more stubborn misconceptions eeeomene the role of 
Islam inthe movement for a Pakistan. 

It is Gilmartin's contention that the Pakistan móvement was the ‘first 
and pgrhaps most successful’ attempt to ‘bring about an Islamic trans- 
formation of the postcolonial state’ (p. 1). Recognising the paradoxes of 


* David Gilmartin, Empire and Islam: Punjab and the Making of Pakistan, Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1988. 


The Indian Economic and Social History Review, 27, 1 (1990) 
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the Pakistan movement, he admits that its political objectives were moulded 
by the institutional structures.of the British colonial state. Yet he endorses 
the view of Pakistan's officially subsidised historians that the Muslim ` 
League’s movement succeeded in defining new cultural foundations for the 
Pakistani state (p. 9). Organised around these twin propositions, the study 
sets about unravelling the dialectic between the colonial state structure and 
the Islamic nexus of the demand for a Pakistan. While Gilmartin presents 
an insightful and penetrating account of the British colonial state system 
and its relationship with the local kin-based structures of rural Punjab, he 
remains tentative and obtuse in his analysis of the highly complex: and 
contradictory cultural underpinnings of the Muslim League's movement. 
At his pioneering best in the first part of the book, Gilmartin is trailing in 
the blaze of received wisdoms in the second. He is clearly more comfortable 
in the former than in the latter role. 

Gilmartin's most significant contribution is his examination of the com- 
pulsions under which the British established their imperial system of 
authority in Punjab and their subsequent interactions with local power 
structures as'well as Islamic ideas and institutions. More than in other parts 
of India, the British imperial system in Punjab rested on accommodations 
of convenience with indigenous social structures. British perceptions of 
Punjabi society were as important in defining the nature of the accom- 
modations as the actual nature of the multifarious local settings. So although 
there was ‘little evidence of a clearly demarcated system of "tribal" leader- 
ship or political organisation in most of the Punjab' (p. 19), the British 
came to see the ‘tribe’ as the fundamental unit of organisation in the 
province. This obfüscated, if not distorted, the variations in rural social 
structures with large implications for Punjabi customary law which, in 
seeking to protect ‘tribal’ structure even where it did not exist, became 
farther removed from the tenets of the Islamic Sharia. Gilmartin, however ,. 
argues that the notion of ‘tribe’ was not entirely a figment of the colonial 
imagination. The dominant form of social organisation in rural Punjab, 
after all, was based on descent. But tribal and ‘biraderi’ (patrilineal kinship 
group) structures of authority are not one and the same. Wholly absent is 
an account of how Punjabis themselves perceived the tribe and biraderi— 
an unfortunate omission in a study that makes so much of indigenous 
cultural peculiarities. 

What Gilmartin does provide is a most useful discussion of the admin- 
istrative difficulties the British faced in fitting the ‘tribal’ category with 
Punjab's little local complexities. Expediency tended to get the better of 

. colonial dilemmas. Nothing demonstrated this more strikingly than the 
Punjab Alienation of Land Act of 1900. The kingpin of an imperial system 
based on the collaboration of rural intermediaries, the Act became a 
magna carta for all those whom the colonial mind deemed politic to classify 


e 
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as ‘agricultural tribes’. This gave impetus to the proliferation of agricultural 
tribes. Although imperial policy barred against the distribution of land to 
religious institutions, the political logic. of British administration soon 
overcame secular considerations. Religious leaders claimed and were 
accorded the status of ‘agricultural tribes’ and, depending on their local 
influence, received landed, gentry grants. By the.early twentieth century 
pirs and sajjada nashins had become part and parcel of the landed ‘tribally’ - 
based leaders who were the mainstay of British administration in Punjab. 

This heightened the age-old contradictions between doctrinal Islam and 
the more worldly and mediational forms prevalent in the rural localities. 
With the disintegration of central Muslim state power, reformist ulema had 
turned to emphasising the internal spiritual regeneration of the community. 
The structures of religious mediation were an obvious target of attack. On . 
the basis of select case studies, Gilmartin pinpoints the anomalous position ` 
of pirs and sajjada nashins within Punjab’s Islamic cultural system. Some 
came to imbibe the teachings of the reformist ulema, but were too en- 
sconced in the imperial political system to launch an Islamic challenge 
against the colonial regime. Shrines set up by reformist pirs invariably 
combined scriptural Islamic teachings with the popular and syncretic 
Punjabi world-view in which the old forms of mediation remained central. 
Gilmartin’s subsequent arguments are implicitly based on treating the 
reformist movement as a bridge between the orthodox and reformist Islam 
of the urban areas and the syncretic and mediational forms of the rural 
areas. Yet as his own empirical evidence shows, reformist movements did 
not resolve the contradictions so much as mitigate some of the tensions 
between doctrinal and popular Islam. 

Even in the urban areas, the hierarchies supported by the colonial state 
served to constrain independent political expressions of an Islamic identity. 
. In the twentieth century, Punjab's cities were developing a style of com- 
munal politics based on increasing manipulation of Islamic symbolism. The 
` practical political meaning of urban communalism, however, was limited 
by the secondary role of the cities in the structure of imperial authority, 
and by the patronage systems nurtured and sustained by the colonial state. 
Despite the growth in urban communalism, Gilmartin shows how the 
institutiónal politics of Punjabi Muslims failed to develop independently of 
a state system based on the collaboration of sprawling intermediary networks. 

Though he does not make the connections, Gilmartin's discussion of 
urban communalism is important in understanding the chronic absence of 
organised parties and the dependence of politics on the state in post- 
independence Pakistan. The chapter on the Unionist Party, a supra- 
communal alliance of 'agriculturist' tribes, is particularly illuminating. 
Gilmartin vividly traces the quandaries facing the Unionist Party with thé 
coming of full provincial autonomy and the extension of the franchise 
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under the Government of India Act of 1935. Needing a 'counterweight 
against urban communalism, the Unionists relied upon Punjab's rural 
systems of mediation and the Land Alienation Act of 1900 to claim an 
indigenous cultural justification for central authority. The support of the 
pirs ensured a religious following for the Unionists even as they rejected 
urban communal politics. Defining the Land Alienation Act of 1900 more 
broadly, the Unionists now stressed differences between agriculturists and 
non-agriculturists on cultural rather than on purely economic grounds. ~ 
Gilmartin reminds the reader that the Act did not.define community on the 
basis of religion and so could not solve the Unionist Party's problem of 
cultural legitimacy. Much the same would appear to be the case with the 
Unionist-pir nexus. But Gilmartin does not make the point, possibly because 
in his view the reformist movement apparently had narrowed: the gap 
between urban communalism and the rural structures of religious media- 
tion. This takes away the sharpness of his otherwise astute analysis of the 
Unionists’ strategy for self-perpetuation. The discussion of the impact. of 
the great depression is skilful and convincing, as is the account of the 
Unionists’ success in using local factions to their electoral advantage with- 
out in fact building up a real political party organisation. The several case 
studies underscore the importance of local patronage structures in deter- 
mining factional alliances. Gilmartin notes the disjunction between politics 
at the local and the provincial levels. ‘Class’:and ‘religion’ were the main 
idioms of party formation in provincial politics..But the role of local 
hierarchies and patronage structures in factional politics meant that rural 
- voters were not directly tied to the political system. 

Having painstakingly established the centrality of local structures and 
their constraining influences on provincial politics, and specifically those of 
an Islamic identity, in both the rural and the urban areas of the Punjab, the 
author leaps into the upper stories of intellectual discourse. The ideas of 
various-pamphleteers and thinkers are invoked to trump the realities and 
contradictions of Punjabi Muslim politics as he: now thunders ahead to 
clinch on behalf of the Muslim League a new cultural definition of state 
power. The thinking of Mohammad Iqbal, according to Gilmartin, is a key 
to understanding the ascendancy of the Muslim League in Punjab during 
the late 1930s and 1940s. A votary of the urban Muslim communal tradi- 
tion, Iqbal deplored Punjab's rural system of religious mediation and 
ideologies of state power derived from local kin-based identities. This in 
some ways linked his thinking with that of the reformist ulema, albeit with 

` very different political implications. Iqbal's conception of the ideal Muslim 
state and an active and self-concentrated. commitment to the, unifying 
features of the Muslim community, transcending local kin-based ident- 
ities, rejected the passive acceptance of Islamic scriptures.by the people. 
The cultural definition of state authority depended on symbols and 
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political leaders and, above all else, on each Muslim’s active commitment 
to Islam. 

Paradoxically, it was Mohammad Ali Jinnah with his secular leanings 
who best fitted Iqbal’s bill for the leadership of Muslims. Gilmartin sees 
Jinnah’s handling of the controversy over the Shariat Bill of 1937 as the 
most profound instance of a symbolic bridging of the mental gulf between 
adherence to Islamic ideal$ and attachment to the structures of local 
power. By treating the Shariat as a symbol of Muslim solidarity and by 
forestalling a challenge against local structures of rural power, Jinnah was 

. ablé to assuage the extreme communalists without ahenating the rural 
leaders. Gilmartin is confusing the politics of compromising expediency 
with the politics of coherent symbolism. The most trenchant critics of 
Jinnah's stance were naturally the reformist ulema who 'saw in the achieve- 

-ment of Muslim unity at the expense of the religious content of Muslim 
identity a mockery of the ideals they stood for' (p. 173). But while conceding 
the ambiguities in Jinnah's position on the Shariat, Gilmartin sees it as 
paving the way for a symbolic commitment to Muslim unity. 

Yet the symbolism pieced together by the author was not more important 
than actual socio-cultural and political dynamics. Gilmartin would have 
been nearer the mark if he had distinguished between Islam as ideology 
and Islam as culture. Conflating the two is to misunderstand and, con- 
sequently, to misrepresent the dialectic between Punjab's local cultures 
and the Muslim League's self-proclaimed ideology. Gilmartin's abiding 
faith in symbolism becomes increasingly more incredible as he ventures 
deeper into his analysis of the League's movement for a Pakistan. Those 
who know their Quaid-i-Azam will be surprised to learn that Jinnah's 
demand for Pakistan ‘grew directly from his efforts to define a cultural 
foundation for Muslim power' (p. 181). Replacing political with cultural 
may be consistent with recent trends in studies of the ‘other’, but can 
hardly lend validity to this novel interpretation of Jinnah's concerns. 
Gilmartin's resort to an exasperating degree of vagueness seems intended 
to make his argument emphasising singularity over diversity more formi- 
dable. Jinnah's symbolic equation of all Muslims with Pakistan is said to 
have been based on his view of the community ‘not as an organised 
competitor for power within the colonial system but rather as a political 
entity standing above the organisation of society'. Such a conception of 
community had nothing to do with the organisation of society or even on 
the structures of power, but on the 'significance of the state as a symbolic 
political expression of Muslims’ common Islamic identity’ (p. 187). 

Even if one were to concede a measure of plausibility to this rather long- 
winded formulation, Gilmartin’s own findings are reason enough to pause 
and consider. As he correctly records, the reformist ulema lambasted 
Jinnah precisely because he sought to build support for the League within 
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the structures of colonial politics. So there were some Muslims at least who 
were not persuaded by the tactic of separating the battle from the symbol- 
ism. Given the difficulties of reconciling urban communalism with the 
systems of religious mediation in rural Punjab, it is impossible to see 
how the projection of symbolism from the higher planes onto the lower 
planes could impart a new cultural foundation to the demand for a Muslim 


' state. 


Gilmartin takes the apparent resolution of contradictions at the symbolic 
level more seriously than their persistence at the practical level. In one 
breath he argues that the Punjab Muslim Leaguers were cut from much the 
same cloth as the Unionists. But in the very next he suggests that the 
League succeeded in developing an independent rural base of support. 
This was because the younger generation of Unionist stalwarts upon joining 
the League drew a distinction between themselves and their fathers *by 
rhetorically rejecting the ideology . . .[tying] rural society to the structure 
of British rule’ (p. 192). Rhetoric and practice are quite different. Such 
naivety stems from Gilmartin's desperate concern to attribute cultural 
explanations to the Muslim League's hard-headed political manoeuvrings 
in Punjab. He does not entertain the possibility that younger landlords may 
have begun leaning to the League, not due to a sudden cultural awakening, 
but because of the changing relationship between the colonial state and 
society on the eve of the British withdrawal. If Gilmartin is to persist with 
this line of argument he will have to return to the drawing board and assess 
why cultural considerations became more important for Punjab's landed 
families during the forties and not earlier. 

The final straw is Gilmartin's suggestion that a single pamphlet written 
by two former student leaders reveals how the Muslim League partly 
overcame the dilemma of finding an Islamic cultural definition while at the 
same time operating within the existing context of the imperial system. 
According to the pamphlet, the idea of Pakistan was derived from classical 
Islam and transcended all local divisions. Endorsing Iqbal, the pamphlet- 
eers argued that the urgent imperative was not the reform of the religious 
or administrative structure of society but the commitment of individual 
Muslims to Islam. Thoroughly persuaded, Gilmartin elaborates on the 
crucial role of the pirs in making a success of the League's electoral contest 
with diehard Unionists. He believes that a number of pirs developed a 
personal stake in the League's election campaign; not because this was the 
most appropriate tactical response to the prospect of a British transfer of 
power but because the pirs saw in the Pakistan movement an opportunity 
to break out of the colonial structures that had for so long thwarted their 
religious interests. The irony of pirs—those lynchpins of the system of 
mediation between the believer and Allah—preparing the ground for the 
equation of Pakistan with the assertion of a personal Muslim identity is lost 
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on Gilmartin. But then symbolism can dissolve the most glaring of contra- 
dictions. Gilmartin maintains that Muslim voters who, we were told earlier, 
had been prevented by local factional structures from relating directly to 
provincial politics, in the 1945-46 elections managed to identify individually 
with the broader political community of Islam and were not merely swayed 
by the change in allegiance of their local spiritual leaders. If his own 
evidence is anything to go by, local identities rather than religious symbolism 
played a decisive role in voter choices in most constituencies. f 
Translating the League’s expedient wooing of the structures of ‘tribal’ 
authority into the practical expression of each individual Muslim’s com- 


mitment to the ideal Islamic state requires a considerable sleight of hand. - 


Otherwise the worldly more than spiritual systems of religious mediation in 
rural Punjab, anathema to urban communalists, cannot be seen to have 
facilitated the League's search for a new and religiously informed cultural 
definition of state power. Even Gilmartin seems to be in two minds about 
the ideological significance of the League's electoral victory. He realises 
that the League's reliance on the local identities guaranteed the survival of 
‘critical elements in the ideological structure of the colonial system" (p. 
222). Yet three pages later, Gilmartin asserts that the Pakistan movement 
‘destroyed the ideological foundations’ of the colonial system (p. 225). It 
may have been better, certainly more consistent, to argue that the per- 
sistence of Punjab’s local rural systems of mediation implies that the 
League's success lay nox in destroying so much as incorporating the more 
salient aspects underlying the ideological foundations of the colonial state. 
This admittedly goes against the grain of his central proposition that the 
communal symbolism employed by the League in itself gave a new cultural 
definition to the Pakistani state. Yet the real value of Gilmartin's study lies 
in demonstrating just the converse. Despite its use of religious symbolism, 
the League could not reconcile Punjab's urban and rural Islamic cultures. 
Gilmartin is imaginative, but unconvincing, in trying to pass off symbolic 
resolutions of conflicts and contradictions as a would-be fusion of the little 
and the great traditions of Punjabi Islam. Without such a fusion it is 
misleading to argue that the League’s movement had in fact found a new 
and unifying cultural definition on which to base state authority in Pakistan. 
This becomes apparent when Gilmartin discusses the problems of identity 
and state legitimacy in Pakistan. In his opinion the heart of Pakistan's 
dilemmas is the difficulty in squaring the ideological bases on which the 
state was founded with the structures on which power is organised in the 
localities. While the dilemmas are very real indeed, Gilmartin’s work 
furnishes proof that they are essentially dilemmas of distorted perceptions 
and misplaced symbolisms. These flow from assertions of a monolithic 


ideology and a narrowly defined cultural foundation to which both state . 


and society are expected to conform. 
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The grand title notwithstanding, Gilmartin's book has little to say about 
either empire or Islam beyond the confines of a single province. Though it 
‘blocks the broader contexts, his work stands as a valuable piece of research 
on Punjab. Gilmartin's arguments would have been more consistent if he 
had resisted bowing to the cultural orthodoxy of his academic environment. 
Recourse to an overarching Islamic ideology, however construed, has been 
a political device aimed at denying the rich mosaic of local cultures in 
Punjab as well as the non-Punjabi provinces of Pakistan. By investing it 
with greater symbolic meaning than it merits, Gilmartin has missed an 
opportunity of enlightening the scholarly world about the relatively auton- 
omous and complex diversities of local Punjabi cultures: The people of 
Punjab, the corner-stone of Pakistan, have been far more comfortable. 
basing their lives on a complex weave of Islamic and syncretic cultural 
norms and values than a handful of ideologues and scholars have been 
prepared to allow. It is a gul? which separates those who live and feel a 
culture from -those for whom culture. as an artificial construction is an 
explanatory variable of an uniquely irrefutable and overpowering kind. 


Book Reviews 


SURENDRA Buana and James D. Hunt eds., Gandhi's Editor (Letters of 
M.H. Nazar), New Delhi, Promilla & Co, 1989, 125 pp., with 4 pages 
of plates, Rs. 150. 


M.H. Nazar (1862-1906), nephew of Justice Haridas, had studied medicine 
for four years in Bombay and had come in December 1896 to Natal ‘as a 
commercial agent’. He rendered help to the Indian community during the 
demonstration crisis and later found himself a leader in the constitutional 
agitation for equal rights for ‘Citizens of the Empire’. Recognised as a 
trustworthy leader, he was sent to London as a delegate of the Natal Indian 
Congress and, ‘receiving no remuneration’, did a good job as a living link 
between the Indian National Congress, the India Office, the Colonial 
Office, retired ICS officers and British sympathisers. 

During the Boer War, Nazar was member of the Indian Voluntary Corps 
under Gandhi's leadership and later he volunteered to act as the unpaid 
editor of Indian Opinion. Gandhi refers to him admiringly in his account 
of the Natal Indian Congress (Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi, 
Vol. 3), in the ‘Obituary’ (Vol. 5) and in 'Satyagraha in South Africa’ 
(Vol. 29). 

When Gandhi left South Africa for India in 1914, he removed all the 
archival material. However, .this one notebook containing copies of 61 

_Jetters written by Nazar between September 1902 and June 1903 got left 
behind. These letters, same in English and some in Gujarati, were addressed 
to Gandhi, oné Atmaram Maharaj and some others. 

This notebook was discovered in 1977 by Dr. Hunt in the Sarvodaya 
Library in the Phoenix Settlement in Inanda, Natal. The editors of the 
volume have provided excellent translations of the Gujarati letters and 
most helpful introductions to all the letters, clearly explaining the background 
and purpose of each. The get-up of the book is superb. 

The most interesting topic covered by these letters is the travails under- 
gone by all concerned in bringing out in 1903, the first few numbers of the 
weekly Indian Opinion in four languages, English, Gujarati, Hindi and 
Tamil: The letters show the degree of frankness and mutual dependence 
which bound together Gandhi and his fellow-workers. _ 

K. Swaminathan 


The Indian Economic and Social History Review, 27, 1 (1990) _ 
SAGE New Delhi/Newbury Park/London 
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CARLA M. BorveN ed., Contemporary India, Essays on the Uses of 
Tradition, Delhi, Oxford University Press, 1989, 412 pp., Rs. 250. 


This is a sensitive and imaginative collection of essays presented at a 
symposium in Washingtcn in 1985, as part of the Festival of India. All 
papers could not be printed in this collection for reasons of space. It would 
have been interesting to have access to those as well. 

The essay by Veena Das questions the substitution of sacred spaces by 
secular symbols, where this quest for homogenisation leads to increasing 
violence and what she calls the ‘worship of death’. She uses the symbol of 
the pilgrimagein order to understand harmony in difference, where the 
coming together in a journey that sought God brought people from differ- 
ent traditions and interpretations together. However, it is ambiguous to 
say that ‘complete purity is a condition of sterility, and that it is only when 
one is willing to be ‘polluted’ that one can generate creative communica- 
tion. Where there is true equality pollution is invalid surely? Hierarchy is 
at once made manifest, and all the dangers of ethnic and religious blurring 
are present and immediate. 

C.M; Naim states that for the Muslims in India to share power constitu- 
tionally they have to assert a plurality of pasts. An Islamic, collective past 
is for him an abstraction: ‘individuals have real pasts, groups do not’, but 
this relegates the creative dialectic between individual and collective history 
to the margin. 

Girish Karnad provides a subtle counter-argument to Naim, showing us 
that it was in fact the Muslims who gave to India a conceptual tradition of 
historicisation. He analyses the spatial metaphors of stagecraft, in the 
dramatisation of Tughlag, which were to be read as symbolic of the 
cleavages and anarchy which existed in Tughlaq's society. 

Wendy O'Flaherty raises problems about variants in the texts of Hindu- 
ism, and the multiplicities of ‘truths’ that must then arise. She shows us that 
in India, in contrast to the traditions of the West, the oral tradition of the 
Rigveda is fixed, but the manuscript traditions of the Mahabharata are very 
fluid. She establishes that in India mythology has the function of com- 
munion rather than communication. 

A.K. Ramanujan speaks of the importance of translation in the crossing 
of the frontiers of time and space. He steps out of his role as translator to 
become composer in his 'Prayers to Murugan'. But here, at the end, he 
begs, 


Lord of answers 
cure us at once 
of prayers 
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Here the loss of the sacred seems to be reasserted—for even in voiceless- 
ness there are prayers. 

Aroon Purie’s essay analyses the history of the press in India. But I 
wonder if coming generations will not ask: "Where were you during the 
November Riots, Grandpa?’ when they examine the role of the press in 
‘energising the courts’—one of its manifest functions in India, according to 
Purie. 

Sylvia Vatuk draws, in an essay on urbanisation and the Indian family, 
her characteristic Northern landscapes—faceless, anonymous, familiar, 
without history or event, outside of time. However within this, there is a 
significant analysis of old age in the city. So also, David Mandelbaum 
analyses purdah in North India: an analysis of the complementary and 
paradoxical relationships between love, seclusion and honour. 

Madhav Gadgil’s short study of sacred groves expresses a beautiful 
interplay between myth, history and the forest. Like his fellow ecologists, 
he argues for the necessity of drawing on traditional practices and knowl- 
edge for the sustenance of the earth. 

The two essays by Balkrishna Doshi and Raj Rewal, are about the uses 
of space in traditional India, and the way in which they have reused them in 
their own work. Doshi shows that in the kinds of architecture exemplified 
by the classic Hiridu temples time, space, sound, being, all become con- 
joined, transcending the individual and celebrating the cosmos. In Rewal's 
essay, the photographs by Helene and Raj Rewal are interesting studies of 
the complementarity between the traditional and modern, where ideas and 
concepts from the past and present are used, not imitatively but logically. 
The past is reinterpreted in terms of rational structures, modern techniques 
and new building materials to meet practical realities'. 

In Charles Correa's reminiscences about planning for New Bombay, he 
writés about the architect and activist uniting to provide for low income 
housing. The article ends with a beautiful paragraph, celebrating the 
optimism of people in the Third World for whom a home is more important 
than a house. 

Of course this book is largely about consonances and not dissonances in 
the confrontation between tradition and modernity. It is that beautiful 
shop window that Festivals of India are all about. These scholars have 
collectively produced a theory of the Indian city, in which tradition and 
modernity face one another in all kinds of contexts. 


i Susan Visvanathan 
Nehru Memorial Museum and Library 
New Delhi 
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RIcHARD F. Gompricu ed., Oxford University Papers on India, Vol..2, 
Part 1: Indian Ritual and its Exegesis, Delhi, Oxford University Press, 
1988, xvii + 175pp + index, Rs. 125. 


This volume of five studies, the third in a series of collected papers 
presented or prepared at Oxford, concentrates on South Asian ritual: 
traditions from points widely separated in time and space. A preface, not 
without its own ritual resonances, sketches the history of Indian studies at 
Oxford (including sorry details of the bitter battle between Max Mueller 
and Monier-Williams for the Boden Chair, in 1880). f 

Two characteristically elegant papers by Charles Malamoud (both now 
available in French in a volume of his collected essays, Cuire le monde, 
Paris 1989) extract basic conceptual issues from Vedic, especially Brahmana, 
texts. ‘Paths of-the Knife: Carving up the Victim in Vedic, Sacrifice’ deals 
with the paradox of the whole that constitutes itself through violent self- 
fragmentation, i.e., the sacrifice. The author traces the concern of the 
Brahmana theoreticians with preserving the sacrifice as a single entity, 
indeed as a coherent living organism, in the context of its inherently 
destructive enactment. Closely related to this study in the logic of relations 
between parts and whole is the theme of the second paper, ‘The Contrac- 
tual Body of the Gods: Remarks on the Vedic Rite of tanunaptra'. Here 
Malamoud examines Vedic notions of political and contractual associations. 
The gods, each endowed with multiple bodies, split off their *most proper" 
forms and deposit them as guarantees of the association between them. 
This act of self-division sets up a tension, as the gods desire to regain their 
lost parts, while the existence of the group as such depends on their 
continued separation from these same bodies. One thus becomes part of a 
group by an act of internal fission, which holds an element of the self as 
hostage. These notions of solidarity, its metaphysical origins and proble- 
matic continuity, are recapitulated in the tanunaptra rite that safeguards 
the-loaded relation between the sacrificer and-officiant. Both papers illum- 
inate themes of great consequence for the development of Indian religion. 
(Note that on p. 20 a crucial line is missing from the description of the god 
Tanunapát.) aN 

Sanjukta Gupta, in ‘The Mandala as an Image of Man’, offers an 
extremely lucid synopsis of tantric cosmology (citing Kashmiri Pratyabhijna 
texts) and its relations with Vedic tradition. ‘Looking from God downwards’, 
she distinguishes three ‘ranges, scales, or gamuts* (p. 35) in this overlap- 
ping cosmology—moving dynamically from conscious to unconscious, ` 
simple to complex, subtle to gross. In a more ample discussion, one would 
have liked to have added the specific role of language in tbis progression, 
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. given the originality and primacy of linguistic speculation in Tantra. These 
few pages are perhaps the best such overview of the subject available in 
English. 

David Gellner, who has established his authority in Newari studies with 
a series of recent publications, offers a detailed description of *Monastic 
Initiation in Newar Buddhism', jncluding a translation of a textual compila- 
tion known as Cudakarmli Vidhana. This is a singular case of a surviving ` 
Mahayana community whose Vajracarya monks are married. Their initia- 
tion rituals are set out step by step, analysed and also represented graphic- 
ally in black-and-white plates. 

Finally, Friedhelm Hardy, in a stimulating paper, wryly titled, ‘From the 
Illness of Love to Social Hermeneutics’, proposes a ‘radical atomism of 
meaning’ (p. 114) in the analysis of cultural forms. He tests his hypothesis 
on three Tamil customs—the dance of possession, veri; the prickly palmyra 
hobby-horse (matal) ridden by a desperaté tover; and bull-baiting, docu- 
mented from the ancient Kalatokai collection. All three have erotic settings 
and erotic implications, and all are attested in literary sources through the 
centuries, from Cankam up to modern times. Their significance, however, 
clearly varies dramatically from context to context (e.g., Cankam poetry 
and poetics as opposed to the reformulation of Cankam themes in Tamil 
Vaisnava bhakti). Having demonstrated this (all too briefly, given the 
richness of the materials and the range and complexity of contexts), Hardy 
draws in the lines cf a multidimensional model based on well-articulated 
social and temporal ‘milieux’, that more or less determine meaning. All of 
this is meant to reduce to rubble the grand holistic edifices of the structural- 
ists, such as Lévi-Strauss and his disciples, and of the hapless and largely 
anonymous perpetrators of ‘Popular Religious Studies’, for whom the 
author cherishes a special scorn. Any structuralist reductionist lingering 
among Indologists must surely shrivel before this blast. However, one is 
left wondering on two counts: first; a little wistfully, if we wish to dispense 
entirely with the abstracted insights oriented toward structures and internal 
relations (there must, I think, still be room to propose overarching cultural - 
themes and tensions, no doubt historically transforming themselves, as in 
Américo Castro’s work on Spain); second, if meaning can truly be so 
heavily«determined, perhaps overdetermined, even by the golden principle 
of context-sensitivity (the context of all contexts in South. Asia, as A.K. 
. Ramanujan has shown in a fine paper). It is a matter of everyday experi- 
ence that in any poem worth reading, or at any rate rereading, ‘meaning’ 
transcends the total of its potential formulations: Still, Hardy’s notion of 

‘milieux’ goes a long way in resolving the interminable debate on ‘levels’ 
(great, little, and, shall we say, ampere) in une it also clarifies 
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the limitations and the expressive possibilities of the equally problematic l 
concept of Sanskritisation (see especially note 98). "ig 
All in all, an excellent collection worthy of its series. - 


f P "David Shulman  . 
- -The Institute of Advanced Studies — 
The Hebrew University of Jerusalem 


RAGHAVAN Iver ed., The Moral and Political Writings of Mahatma Gandhi, 
Volume III, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1987, 641 pp., Rs. 250. 


The strength of this collection lies primarily in its thematic presentation, so 
the reader is able to see for himself the ideological connection between ` 
various concepts like -Satyagraha, Sarvodaya, Swadeshi and enlightened 
anarchy. f i : 

This selection clearly testifies that in Gandhi: extremely. simplistic 
thoughts mingle with highly sophisticated ideas, and it is this blend of the . 
profound and the naive which makes it necessary to approach Gandhi with 
caution. Some pronouncements such as: ‘My Life is my Message’, reveala . 
man who is used to being perpetually revered. However, the larger part of 
_ this anthology is gratifyingly concrete. ` UE M 

The interesting link between Gandhi's ethical ideal and his political ideal 
has been explicitly unfolded: Gandhi seems to have arrived at his.political 
ideal—the governmentless society—rather late in his career. His explicit 
‘statement of this anarchist position appeared in Young India in the 1930s. 
‘This ideal is the natural outcome of Gandhi's undiminishing faith in ahisma. 

Gandhi had leftist views. He felt that only public ownership of the 
instruments of production would be compatible with non-violence. But. 
Gandhi is silent on how this can be done. He even described himself as a 
believer in non-violent communism. Nevertheless Leftists in this country: 
have shown no anxiety to claim him as an ally, understandably, since non- . 
violence is certainly not part of the Leftist’s creed. Worse still, Gandhi 
never believed that a *golden age' could be ushered in through abrupt and. 
amoral political action. "2 T ; 

Society, for Gandhi has to. be confronted and remoulded, but such a 
restructuring should not be eitherabrupt or amoral. Reformative education 
was to precede rather than follow social change. It is this that sets Gandhi 
apart from revolutionary theorists like Che Guevara who emphasised 
precisely the converse. : i . 

Since things moral do not go well with the macho culture: of Indian 
Leftism, it is hardly surprising that they have ‘dismissed Gandhi ‘as an 
obscurantist. More than anything else it was Gandhi's distrust of techno- 
logical civilisation that caused the ^progtessives' to treat him with disdain. 
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Contrary to what has often been portrayed, Gandhi’s distrust of technology 
is not a muddle-headed reaction to modernity. The anarchist in Gandhi 
was critical about the processes that have led to the big city, the giant 
factory, and other domains where human power become concentrated. 

It is thus central to Gandhi's thought, that belief in ahimsa commits one 
necessarily to socialism and anarchism. This valuable insight has never 
received the attentiori it deserves, even by the editor of this anthology. 
Gandhi himself seems to be partially responsible for this oversight. In his 
writing, he has used the word socialism not in its traditional sense, but to 
denote egalitarianism. The reader is often left with the impression that 
Gandhi was not a socialist in the traditional sense, advocating the need for 
collective ownership of the means of production. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. 

If Prof. Iyer had not been himself misled by Gandhi's use of the term 
‘Socialism’, the chapter entitled ‘Socialism and Communism’ would read 
‘egalitarianism and communism’. This book, along with the preceding 
volumes, fulfills the long felt need for a comprehensive yet manageable 
anthology of Gandhi’s writings. 


K.P. Shankar 
St. Stephen’s College 
Delhi 


K.N. PANIKKAR, Against Lord and State: Religion and Peasant Uprisings in 
Malabar, 1836-1921, Delhi, Oxford ee Press, 1989, xv + 232 
pp., Rs. 175. 


The subject of the Mappilas of Malabar and their nineteenth and early 
twentieth-century uprisings continues to exercise a singular fascination for 
many historians. In the past fifteen years there have been a score of 
scholarly articles on the subject and as many as three full-length mono- 
graphs have already appeared in print (Ronald E. Miller in 1976, Stephen 
F. Dale in 1980, and Conrad Wood in 1987). In this, the latest, addition to 
the Mappila literature, Professor Panikkar sets out to re-examine the 
causes, character and consequences of the nineteenth century outbreaks 
and of the massive upheaval which shook Malabar district in 1921-2. 

His major quarrel is with Dale’s ‘primarily religion-oriented’ analysis of 
the risings, which at one point Panikkar refers to, perhaps not unjustly, as 
being essentially ‘a refined version of that of mid-nineteenth century British 
officials’, i.e., an argument about implacable Muslim ‘fanaticism’ as the 
root cause of revolt (p. 192). Panikkar does not deny that religion was a 
vital element, but he tries to define the exact nature of its contribution to 
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Mappila ideology and mobilisation rather than accept it uncritically as a 
convenient blanket explanation. He is able to show by close attention to 
the sources that an argument grounded too rigidly in ‘fanaticism’ fails to 
represent the great diversity of men and motives involved in the risings. 
Indeed, it is his concluding argument that the 1921-22 rebellion, while not 
itself ‘intrinsically communal’, had consequences which opened up deep 
communal divisions in the district. f 

At the same time Panikkar wishes to avoid falling captive to an almost as 
exclusively economic explanation for Mappila militancy of the kind he 
attributes to Wood, who, he claims (a shade unfairly), treats ‘religion only 
as a means of mobilisation’ (p. 193). Economic factors are certainly not’ 
neglected in this work.The first chapter provides a detailed (and perhaps 
over-lengthy) introduction to the economy and society of nineteenth- 
century Malabar, its landholding and tenure systems, and the part played 
by the British in strengthening janmi dominance in order to provide a 
secure social base for their own rule. But although economic grievances 
and the poverty and insecurity of the Mappila labourers and cultivators are 
repeatedly seen as a major impulsion towards revolt, they are not seen as 
sufficient in themselves to account for the distinctive configuration of: 
Mappila revolt. Panikkar thus seeks to steer a middle course between 
economism on the one hand and ‘fanaticism’ on the other, arguing instead 
for the complex multiplicity of factors and forces which goaded the Map- 
pilas to revolt and for the changing historical circumstances that unleashed 
the Malabar rebellion of 1921. - . 

It would be difficult for any author, however skilful and original, to find 
anything startlingly new to say about a subject which has been so recently 
and so thoroughly picked over. Like previous writers, Panikkar is forced to 
rely heavily on official source materials and familiar authorities like Logan 
inevitably loom large here as they have in earlier works, especially when it 
comes to the discussion of colonial interpretations and responses. But the 
strength of Panikkar's analysis (and perhaps the main justification for a 
fourth book on.the Mappilas) lies in his sensitive and generally undogmatic 
re-reading of the source materials and his ability to draw out of them the 
coinplex and often contradictory nature of subaltern revolt. Thus, for 
instance, in a chapter on ‘The Making of a Tradition' he follows an account 
of the local Muslim leaders, the tangals and musaliars, couched in terms of 
Gramsci's ‘traditional intellectuals’, with a discussion of how manipulation 
by rich Mappilas was the driving force behind at least some nineteenth- 
century revolts. 

Perhaps the most original and enlightening part of the book is the 
account of the 1921 rebellion, where Panikkar is able to supplement the. 
more familiar official sources with Malayalam memoirs and colonial court 
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_ records, sources hitherto largely neglected. It is in this chapter, more than 
anywhere else, that the author’s argument about the complexity of motiva- 
tion is most persuasively elaborated. But in the end the result of all his 
careful labours is rather disappointing. There is too little that is new and 
contentious to be said about the Mappila uprisings and though Pannikar 
presents us with a worthy cautionary tale about the pitfalls of too brash and 
simplistic an interpretation of peasant revolt, he is ultimately unable to do 
much to advance our understanding either of these specific épisodes or of 
the nature of peasant insurgency in colonial India in general. 


David Arnold 
School of Oriental and African Studies 
London 


Lioyp I. RUDOLPH and SUSANNE HOEBER RUDOLPH, Jn Pursuit of Lakshmi: 
The Political Economy of the Indian State, Delhi, Orient Longman, 
1987, 529 pp., Rs. 225. 


This book presents, and interprets, the main features of the Indian State 
and politics, and their relation to economic factors as they have evolved 
since Independence. There are four main themes: the state and its institu- 
tional structure; functioning of political parties and changing pattern of 
electoral support to the congress; the relation between economics and 
politics; and the role of selected demand groups in Indian Politics. 

. The authors argue that the strong and persistent ‘centralist’ character of 
Indian State arises from a complex of factors including the legacy of the 
nationalist movement and the dominance, until recently, of the Congress 
Party; the fact that capital and labour, the traditional loci of class-based 
politics, constitute far too small a part of the economy and are dominated 
by the State; and because consciousness and political mobilisation is more 
on the basis of caste, community and sector than of class. They highlight 
the progressive weakening of the State and its institutions arising from, and 
reflected in, the increasing level of political mobilisation, the decline of 
Congress dominance and the greater volatility of the electorate. 

The progressive de-institutionalisation of the Congress, the rise of per- 
sonality-centered ‘plebiscitary’ politics as well as the failure of the Janata 
Party in 1977, are examined at some length. However even more interesting 
is the analysis of structural changes in patterns of electoral behaviour 
especially the growing disjunction between the patterns in state assembly 
elections and elections to Parliament, and in the shifting pattern of electoral 
support to Congress across regions and social groups. 

The first two sections are eminently readable, highly informative and 
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richly documented. These qualities are also evident in the subsequent 
discussion of ‘political-economy’ centered around the concepts of ‘command’ 
and ‘demand’ polity; the relative prominence of one or the other in 
different phases of the post-Independence era and its effect on economic 
performance; the role of demand groups pressing particular interests in an 
ad hoc way through mass mobilisation rather than organised corporate 
pressure/lobbying as well as the way particular demand-groups have func- 
tioned. However this part of the book provokes several doubts about 
concepts, data and interpretation. 

Take, for instance, the notion of ‘command’ and ‘demand?’ polity. It is 
arguable that India is acommand economy more in form than in substance. 
To be an effective command economy, the State should demonstrate the. 
ability to articulate and enforce a long-term vision. While the Indian 
government does present a future vision of sorts in its Five-Year Plans, its 
ability to persuade and/or pressurise the various interests to help realise the 
vision is clearly under serious question. The Indian State may not, be a 
committee of the capitalists or any other particular class, but then it does 
not have the kind of autonomy which enabled Japan, South Korea and 
similar countries to mobilise society to develop rapidly. Those running the 
Indian State have to assuage numerous interests in order to keep in power. 
Also, increasingly the interests of the functionaries of the State are becom- 
ing an important source of inefficiency and corruption in implementing 
declared policies and programmes. There is hardly any discussion of the 
internal structure of the State and us relation to the public sector's func- 
tioning. 

The Rudolphs underrate the role of union pressure and struggles in the. 
not-so-modest gains achieved by the organised workers. Fragmentation of 
unions does not necessarily weaken overall bargaining power in as much as 
all the political parties involved are eager for the support of labour. This, 
and the fact that this class mans strategic sectors in the economy and is 
capable of disruptions far out of proportion with its size, has been a crucial 
factor in its ability to protect, and in fact significantly increase, its real 
incomes. The Government has indeed been far from tough on its employees 
unions, but interestingly it has acquiesced in organised private sector 
employers' strategems to counter the strength of organised sector. 

The analysis of change in the agrarian structure also raises some serious 
questions. It fails to distinguish between the effect of demographic pressure 
and that of differentiation in accounting for the fall in large farms and 
proliferation of small holdings. The growing dominance of ‘bullock capital- 
ist’ cannot really be established by the extent of area cultivated partly 
because of the vast regional differences in agro-climatic conditions and 
differences in the level and composition of productive assets across regions 
and classes. The arguments they advance to deny the growing importance 
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of wage labour and deterioration in its relative income position are also 
questionable: while the evidence on the real wage rates and incomes of 
rural labour is not definitive, the Rural Labour Enquiries and the NSS 
employment surveys clearly establish the rapid and sustained rise in wage 
labour as a percentage of rural labour force and its casualisation. The 
character of the rural labour market and employer-employee relations are 
undergoing rapid changes. How they have affected and will affect rural 
economy and polity are questions which have not really been studied in 
depth. f 

These are the other questions which the analysis provokes in the re- 
viewer’s mind. There are bound to be strong disagreements at all levels— 
analytical, factual and interpretative. But this is as it should be. Despite 
disagreements, the book is a valuable addition to the literature on Indian 
politics and political economy. ; 


; A. Vaidyanathan 
Madras Institute of Development Studies 


ELEANOR ZELLIOT and MAXINE BERNTSEN eds., The Experience of Hinduism: 
Essays on Religion in Maharashtra, Albany, State University of New 
York Press; 1988, xxiv + 387 pp. ` 


This book—a tribute to Irawati Karve—contains English translations of 
three of her essays and her famous article, ‘On the Road’, about the 
Pandharpur pilgrimage. It also includes a selection of other pieces trans- 
lated from the Marathi, several mainly ethnographic chapters by western 
scholars, and a set of bhakti poems with commentaries. The book is well- 
organised and elegantly produced; the translations read exceptionally well, 
and the bibliography on Maharashtrian religion is valuable. 

In the preface, Berntsen says that the book is ‘not a technical treatise on 
Hinduism but an attempt.to convey what it-means in human terms to bea 
Hindu in one particular area today’ (p. vii). The book certainly succeeds in 
conveying much of Maharashtrian Hinduism’s distinctiveness, while simul- 
‘taneously drawing attention to its continuities with the pan-Indian religion. 
It is also very unusual in combining accounts by Hindus themselves with 
academic reports by foreign scholars, in a praiseworthy attempt to com- 
plement the vividness of personal experience with detached observation. 
Unfortunately, however, the attempt has been only partially successful. 

The chapters by western scholars try to evoke and describe without 
burdening the reader with abstruse analysis. However, the result tends to 
read like old-fashioned ethnugraphy in which most of the hard questions 
are evaded. What the facts actually tell us is therefore partially obscured 
and we learn less about ‘what it means to be a Hindu’ than we might have 
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done. Courtright probably wrote his ‘observations’ on the Ganesh festival 
some years ago, but they are certainly superseded by the: more sophisticated 
analysis in his monograph, Ganesa: Lord of Obstacles (1985). Stanley pro- 
vides useful data on possession, but he cannot hope to explain much by 
reference to his dictum that: ‘The essential quality of a religious experience 
is "specialness", or to use a more precise term, “sacredness”.’ (p. 50). No 
anthropologist has seriously thought that ‘sacredness’ is a ‘precise term’ for 
half a century. Feldhaus begins by asking about the differences between 
members of the Mahanubhav sect and other Maharashtrian Hindus, but 
then.concludes that such questions.are very difficult and *would require a 
great deal of field- and/or text-work’ (p. 276). In all the ‘academic’ reports, 
understanding is frustrated because their authors seem reluctant to analyse 
and interpret their material-in the light of contemporary research. S^ 

Thejchapters by Maharashtrians are; on the whole, much more interesting, 
especially those that are autobiographical or based on eye-witness reports. ’. 
Among them, the pieces about religious reform and its relationship with 
devotionalism -are most striking. Karve’s ‘On the Road’, of course, gives 
clear. voice to her hatred of caste inequality among the Pandharpur pilgrims, 
but probably the most vivid chapter of all is ‘The last kirtan of Gadge 
Baba’, This is the edited transcript of a-modern Maharashtrian :reformist 
saint's:talk to.a bhajan group held in Bombay. In it, Gadge Baba declaims. 
his ,devotionalist message with earthy directness, demanding a shouted 
response from his audience like an American hot gospeller, and denouncing 
with humorous ferocity the sins of untouchability and drinking. Dramatic. 
too is;the,story of a campaign by the Gandhian Yukrand movement to 
open a temple to Harijans during the 1970s, which was fiercely resisted by: 
its resident ascetic healer, willing to be arrested because: ‘I am-a true 
Hindu, so I am going to observe untouchability even at the risk of my life’ 
(p..259). The Gandhian idiom of defiance turned against the Gandhians is 
striking, and the whole story brings to life the struggle over Hinduism’s 
reform that continued into the 1970s and will continue into the 1990s, if not 
beyond. In other pieces, too, the experience of Hinduism comes through 
forcefully and authentically; to cite but one example, I cannot think of a 
more succinct and telling insight into popular concepts of shakti than one 
page recording an anonymous woman's reflections, in which she says: 
"Everyone has some shakti, but women have more of it because they do 
more-rituals and fasts' (p. 208). 

Disappointment at the unsatisfactory standard of ethnographic analysis - 
- in this book is therefore well compensated for by the voices of Maharashtrian 
Hindus themselves, few of which would have reached a wider audience 
without Zelliot and Berntsen’s innovative editorship. 


s f ' C.J. Fuller 
London School of Economics and Political Science 
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' This book studies agrarian change and the factors which not only 


D 


' explain but which have:the potential. to control ‘arid direct the 
. course of such change. Hence it deals with a fundamental issue 
' which has a direct bearing on poverty. — ak 

' Based on theoretical criteria, the book develops a new quantita- 

- tive methodology for studying agrarian class relations. It sys- 

tematically compares ‘two major ecotypes in Indian agriculture: 


rainfed cultivation and irrigaied-agriculture, It also links ecologi- — 


` cal analysis to class relations, technology and patterns of agra- 
‘rian change, especially after the Green Revolution. | 
By relating their empirical findings to some of the most funda- 
mental theoretical problems relating to the analysis and under- 
standing of agricultural change, the authors throw new light on 
-the current development of agriculture not just in India but in the 
Third‘World as a whole. en : , 
This book will . interest economists, sociologists, 
anthropologists, political scientists, policy-makers and all those 
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Disciplining and policing the 
‘criminals by birth’, Part 1: 

The making of a colonial sterectype— 
The criminal tribes and castes 

of North india 


Sanjay Nigam 


Ramjas College 
University of Delhi 





The exigencies of colonial transformation and prevalent European ideas 
provided British rule with the frames of reference for the classification of 
the ‘native’ population of India. Through an elaborate corpus of revenue, 
juridical and police records the British Raj produced for itself a colonial 
archive: a ready-at-hand knowledge which in turn provided manuals for 
codifying and when necessary thwarting the challenge of traditional, un- 
changing—and to that extent anticipated—behaviour of subject population. 
Inherent in the production of this colonialist knowledge was the conception 
of the essential types without history. 

This paper concerns itself with the history of a well-known but little studied 
colonial stereotype: the criminal tribes and castes of Uttar Pradesh. In 
1947, Uttar Pradesh accounted for roughly 40 per cent of the people classi- 
fied as criminal tribes in India. A total of 1,500,000 people belonging to 47 
officially designated ‘criminal tribes’ were resident in the province. The 
paper is divided into two parts. Part I considers the process by which the 
category criminal tribes and castes came to be constituted and encoded in 
the Criminal Tribes Act XVII of 1871. Part II provides a history of surveil- 
lance of four groups—the Sanorias, Bauriahs, Aherias and Harburahs—in 
the two decades prior to, and in the twenty years following their proclama- 
tion under the Criminal Tribes Act. . 


Author's Note: An earlier version of this article was given to the Conference on *Foundations 
of Imperial Hegemony: Western Education, Public Health and Police in India and Anglo- 
phone Africa, 1859 until Independence', West Berlin 1989. I would like to thank Shahid 
Amin, David Arnold, Dagmar Engels, Ramchandra Guha, Dharma Kumar, Rod 
Mcleod, and Peter Robb, for their comments and help. Part 2 will appear in the forth- 
coming issue of JESHR TUE 
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I 


The question of criminal definitions of the criminal tribes is posed in the 
context of colonial power and the development of colonial knowledge. To 
speak of colonial knowledge is to suggest that colonial domination estab- 
lished the conditions of that knowledge in general. The exercise of colonial 
power delimited the field of colonial knowledge. In fact colonial knowledge 
was an aspect of colonial power itself. 

Though it has become fashionable to dismiss Said's work and to brandish it 
as a third world talisman, I have found it useful to draw upon it for my own 
rather limited purposes. Said's notion of Orientalism and Ronald Inden's 
adaptation of it to the study of Indian history and society enables us to 
delineate the elements of this colonial knowledge with greater precision.? 

Said's study commences with the assumption that all knowledges are his- 
torically contingent constructions that cannot be adequately understood 
without reference to contemporary politics and power.? It therefore follows 
that the West's knowledge of the East cannot be fully appreciated without 
identifying the political context within which the East became an object of 
that knowledge. Since the eighteenth century this context has been pro- 
vided by the Western colonial domination of the East.4 Once the East was 
physically conquered and governed by the West, it was concomitantly ‘con- 
tained and represented by dominating frameworks'.5 Said identifies this 
knowledge by the generic ierm Orientalism. : 

Orientalism was then a political vision of reality, a vision that carried the 
freight of several interconnected colonial projects: these were projects to 
change reality, attempts to maintain it, devices to control it or mystifications 
to conceal it. What connected these projects over time and space was the 
assumption that, ‘the Orient and everything in it was in need of corrective 
study by the West’.” 

Within their dominating frameworks, Said argues, the Europeans were 
able to place, i 


things oriental in class, court and prison, or manual for scrutiny, study, 


! Ranajit Guha, A Rule of Property for Bengal: An Essay on the Idea of the Permanent 
Settlement, Paris, 1963; David Washbrook, ‘Law, State and Agrarian Society in Colonial 
India’, Modern Asian Studies, Vo!.15, No. 3, 1981; Ronald Inden, "Orientalist Constructions 
of India’, Modern Asian Studies, Vol. 20, No. 3, 1986; Edward Said, Orientalism, London, 
1980. 

? Edward Said, Ibid. 

? Ibid., p. 5. 

4 Ibid., p. 40 

5 Ibid., p. 41 

$ Ibid., pp. 43-45, 128-30, 203-6. 

7 Ibid., p. 41 
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judgement, discipline or governing [and to]... divide, deploy, schematize, 
tabulate, index and record everything in sight (and out of sight); to make 
out of every observable detail a generalization and out of every generaliz- 
ation an immutable law about the Oriental nature, temperament, mentality, 
custom, type and above all transmute living reality into the stuff of texts to 
possess (or think one possesses) actuality mainly because nothing in the 
Orient resists ones powers. — 


Unencumbered by the complexities of reality, Orientalism reduces the 
natives to their racial essences to suit the exigencies of colonialism.’ Inherent 
in the production of this knowledge was the notion of the essential type, an 
object without history. Such essential types abound in British colonial 
writings on India. We are only too familiar with such images as the cowardly 
Bengali Babu or the cunning Bengali competition-wallah, the martial 
Rajput and Sikh, the industrious Jat. and Kurmi, the scheming Chitpavan 
Brahmin and the trusty Parsi.! These images allowed one to apprehend a 
generic type without complexity or ambiguity.1! 

Ronald Inden, like Said, begins with the premise that ‘the knowledge of 
the knower is not a ‘natural’ representation of an external reality. It is an 
artificial construct but one which actively participates in producing and 
transforming the world'.? While Said develops the notion of Orientalism 
with reference to the history of the Middle East’s domination by the West, 
Inden applies this concept to British colonialism in India. Inden argues that 
British colonial knowledge of Indian society was rooted in the assumption 
that the essence of all human endeavour was realised in the West: in its 
rational and progtessive institutions; in its scientific thought; in liberal demo- 
cracy and capitalism. The essence of Indian civilisation was the very opposite 
of the West and was expressed in the irrational practices of Hinduism and 
the caste system. Therefore the legitimation of British rule was derived 
from the self-validating argument that India was essentially incapable of 
self-government. In other words, the fact of colonial domination, as well as 
its moral justification followed from the weaknesses of the caste system. 
For the British scholar and administrator, 


Caste is assumed to be the essence of Indian civilization. People in India 
are not even partially autonomous agents. They do not shape and reshape 
their world. Rather they are patients of that which makes them Indian-the 


* Ibid., pp. 41, 86. 

> Ibid., p. 36. 

'6 See Francis Hutchins, The Illusion of Permanence, New Jersey, 1967, especially 
Chapter 3, *Concepts'of Indian Character’, passim; Gyanendra Pandey, ‘The Bigoted 
Julaha’, Economic and Political Weekly, xviii (5) Jan, 1983, pp. (PE) 19-20 and (PE) 26. 

Ibid., p. 80. 
? Ronald Inden, ‘Orientalist Constructions of India’, op. cit., p. 402. 
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social, materiality of caste. The people of India are not the makers of 
their own history. A hidden substantialised Agent, Caste is the maker of 
it.? 


This attitude led to the development of the general characteristics of parti- 
cular castes. Caste was seen as unchanging and constant, an entity which 
was amenable to classification and quantification. Bernard Cohn has 
argued that reducing whole demographic groups to their caste characteristics 
was especially attractive tc the colonial administrator as ‘it gave the illusion 
of knowing the people; he [the administrator] did not have to differentiate 
too much among individual Indians—a man was a Brahman and a Brahman 
had certain characteristics... .'!4 


II 


Much of this knowledge was dyed into official accounts and narratives of 
the crimes of the criminal tribes and castes. Indeed the very category of 
criminal tribes and castes bears the imprint of this knowledge. The inspira- 
tion of this idea was not novel either. Stereotypical notions such as the 
thugs, the dhatoora poisoners and the Buddhuks derived from India's other- 
ness. For instance, the phenomenon of thugi was viewed as characteristically 
Indian, a practice sanctioned and sustained by Hinduism. The Buddhuks, 
descended as they were from ancient fraternities, were also peculiar to 
India. It is, therefore, no coincidence that virtually all civil and police officials 
who comment on the necessity of the Criminal Tribes Act, refer to the 
thugs, and in almost all the reports on the criminality of the tribes and 
castes, the pedigree of knowledge of these groups is traced back to the 
thugs and the pacification campaigns against them in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. Once a parallel was drawn with the thugs, the crimina- 
lity of these tribes and castes was taken as axiomatic; only the measures for 
controlling them needed to be worked out in detail. Conversely, the need 
to police, suppress and control these groups à /a thugs, had the effect of 
making thugs of them. The ghost of the *thugee' far from coming to rest 
with the end of the thug gangs, kept haunting others be they the Buddhuks 
of Awadh, the Dhatura poisoners of the North Western Provinces, or the 
Meenas of Punjab, till it was contained into an even larger organism: the 
Criminal Tribes Act of 1871.15 


3 Ibid., pp. 403, 404, 428. 

^ Bernard S. Cohn, ‘Notes on the History of the Study of Indian Society and Culture’, in 
M. Singer and Bernard C. Cohn eds., Structure and Change in Indian Society, Chicago, 1968, p. 15. 

15 The Bhudduks were peasant mercenaries, active in North India in the first haif of the 
nineteenth century. They were mastly patronised by the taluqdars—landowners—locked in a 
struggle with successor Mughal states for the agrarian surplus. In his writings Sleeman regards 
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The knowledge underpinning such assumptions of criminality-by-birth 
can be gleaned from the following communication of a district officer in 
East Berar, which forms a part of the reports received by the Government 
of India on the question of the necessity of special legislation for the criminal 
tribes and castes. It is worth quoting the text at some length as it carries 
almost the entire weight of Orientalist assumptions of Indian society. 
Nembhard, the Commissioner of East Berar argued: $ 


Para. 3. Now everyone of the tribes I have above mentioned [the Banja- 
rees, the Kolatees, Buddhuks, the Kunjars and the Nuths] saving the 
Banjarees are professional criminals...; crime is their trade and they are 
born to it and must commit it. 


Para. 4. We all know that traders go by castes in India; a family of 
carpenters now will be a family of carpenters a century or five centuries 
hence, if they last so long, so -will grain dealers, blacksmiths, leather 
makers and every other known trade. A carpenter cannot drop his tools 
and become a bunniah or a lohar or anything else. The only means of 
subsistence open to him other than the trade to which he is born is agri- 
culture, but in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred if he is born a carpenter 
he will live and die a carpenter. 


Para. 5. If only we keep this in mind when we speak of ‘professional 
criminals’ we shall then realise what the term really does mean. It means 
a tribe whose ancestors were criminals from|time immemorials (sic) who 
are themselves destined by the usage of caste to commit crime and whose 
dependents will be offenders against the law, until the whole tribe is exter- 
minated or accounted for in the manner of the thugs. 


Para. 6. Therefore when a man tells you that he is a Buddhuk or a Kunjar 
or a Sunoria he tells you what few Europeans ever thoroughly realise 


that he is an offender against the law has been so from the beginning and : 


will be so to the end, that reform is impossible for it is his trade, his 
caste, I may say his religion to commit crime. 


Para. 7. When tribes thus openly declare themselves the enemies iof 
society, why should we hesitate to give a little more power to our police 
to cope with them 


Para. 8. 1 am of the opinion that the proposed enactment is a step and a, 


very important’step in the right direction, but the measures suggested 
therein are almost too practical and sound for the Bill to become law 


without formidable opposition from the school that believes that/India - 


a8) ot it 

the Buddhuks as criminal by birth. See W.H. Sleeman, A Journey Through the Kingdom of 
Oudh in 1848-1850, London. 1858; W.H. Sleeman, Report on Buddhuk alias Bagree Decoits 
and Other Gang Robbers By Hereditary Profession etc., Calcutta, 1949. / 
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à and England should be governed on precisely the same principles.!6 
(Emphasis added) 


This was no idiosyncratic opinion expressed by a district officer. It formed 
an important part of the Home Member of the Viceroy’s Council’s intro- 

, ductory speech with which he introduced the draft bill on the surveillance 
of the criminal castes and tribes. What is most striking in this passage is the 
attitude: a particular manner of thinking and writing about Indian society 
and caste. Thus the a pricri orientalist assumptions—of religion, caste, 
fanaticism, deception and cruelty—produced definitions that could be 
redeployed to prove the original belief. This to our mind was typical of 
colonial knowledge. 


lil 


If assumptions of inborn criminality were so deeply embedded in structures 
of colonial thought, then it is only natural to expect that the Criminal Tribes 
Act was not the first measure to deal with such criminal types. Rather it 
developed out of a number of coercive measures of different chronologies 
and dispersed location which overlapped and imitated one another until 
they evolved into a general method of surveillance and control. 

Punjab and the North Western Provinces had already anticipated many 
of the measures stipulated in the Act of 1871, and district administrations 
in these provinces had used an informal system of surveillance two decades 
prior to the Act. In 1855 the Punjab Government was advised by the Govern- 
ment of India to take expedient measures against vagrant and criminal 
classes. The Supreme Government had referred to a memorandum from 
the Superintendent of the Thugi and Dacoity Department that a ‘predatory 
tribe’ called the Bawarias were active in the Lower Doab and other areas 
and ought to be controlled. The Superintendent recommended that landowners ` 
should be made responsible for surveillance of their movements as was the 
practice in Kanpur district in the North Western Provinces, and that such 
measures should be adopted wherever the criminal classes such as the 
Bawarias, the Sansis and the Kunjars may be found.!7 Accordingly the 
Chief Commissioner of Punjab asked the Judicial Commissioner to ascertain 
the views of the Divisional Commissioners. In April 1856, the Judicial Com- 
missioner reported that Divisional Commissioners were unanimous in re- 
commending that coercive measures should be adopted against criminal 
classes. On the basis of the mzasures already adopted in Gurdaspur district 
of Punjab, the Judicial Commissioner recommended a series of measures 
against the Sansis, the Harnis and the Bawarias. i 


16 Government of India, Legislative Proceedings. (Hereafter Gol, Leg. Progs.) Nov. 1871, No. 62. 
17 Gol, Leg. Progs., Nov. 1871, No. 67. 
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The Commissioner recommended that all Sansis, Harnis and Bawarias bez... — 
registered at police stations; that the thanadar (head-constable) should take 
security from the village headman where these tribes resided, and be held res- 
ponsible for reporting on their movements; that those registered persons 
should be allowed to sleep away from their villages only on a ticket-of-leave 
issued by the thanadar; that absconders should be punished by having to 
deposit a security for good behaviour or by being jailed; and that local land- 
holders should be encouraged to give these tribes land to cultivate. These 
measures were communicated to all fudicial Officers in Circular 18 of 1856, 
and were adopted not only for the Harnis, Sansis and the Bawarias, but also 
for the Meenas of Shahjehanpur and the Mazahabis of Gurdaspur districts.! 

Such a system of surveillance had been in use in the North Western Pro- 
vinces, and the Punjab Government had used the information published by 
that government to devise its own system. But before we trace the genealogy 
of the Punjab Government's circular, the representation of the criminality 
of the tribes under surveillance requires attention. Here we are on familiar 
territory. Be they the Sansis, the Harnis and the Bawarias of Punjab or the 
Harburahs of the North Western Provinces, in virtually every report, the 
criminality of these groups is by a process of elision traced back to the 
thugs and the Buddhuks. Thus, '... the Buddhuks...the Harbourahs... 
[and] the Boureahs of the present times are only one and the same people 
springing from the same stock and having for the most part habits of law- 
less recklessness’.!9 But the history of their criminality though similar to 
the Buddhuks and the thugs, was regarded as being of a more ancient 
origin: ‘these were not men of yesterday. They have robbed for centuries; 
their ancestors robbed on a larger scale and used violence... they are today 
small men in comparison to their forefathers’. So even if it was acknowledged 
that they were different from the thugs and the Buddhuks in that they rarely 
resorted to violence, ‘the spirit within them [was] essentially as strong and 
ardent as that which animated their forefathers to fight for the holy cause... 
and induced them in the delicate service of cutting off heads without them 
[the victims] knowing anything about it'.?? To use such notions as ‘holy war’ 
or ‘cutting off heads’, was to apply the stereotype of thugi to characterise 
the crimes of these groups even when it was known that they were rarely 
violent; thus attributes of one were assimilated in the other. 

The measures adopted in Punjab closely followed surveillance methods 
practised in the North Western Provinces, where the district governments 
had used a variety of expedients to control vagrant groups. In Muzaffar- 
nagar, the police had initially contented themselves with ‘running out... 


18 Gol, Leg, Progs., Nov. 1871, No. 67. 

19 Official Publications Selections from Records. Boureah Gang Papers, Art. I, sub- 
section, 6. 

20 Ibid., Art. No. II, sub-section, 16. 
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~~ —gang|s] of gypsies’ but this practice was replaced by a system of surveillance: 
the gypsies were ‘tethered to the villages’, ‘watched’ and ‘hunted down’.2! ` 
In Muzaffarnagar it was evident that the Bawarias were in close contact 
with the local village zamindars. Consequently the Magistrate recommended 
that the ‘law should fall heaviest on the receivers of stolen property’ and 
that the Bawarias should be transported to the hills of Dehradun to clear 
the forests under European supervision.” The Magistrate of Meerut also 
favoured the removal of all vagrants to the sites of public works ‘untill they 
find security for good behaviour or satisfy the Magistrate that they will. 
acquire an honest living’. And till such time, he suggested ‘an indefinite 
course of molestation'.? The Commissioner of Allahabad reported that the 
Bawarias were employed as chaukidars (watchmen) at officers’ bungalows. 
He advised that they ought zo be employed as servants under a Jamadar 
(chief) who would stand security for their good conduct.”4 In Kanpur the 
Magistrate had secured the cooperation of some landholders to supervise 
and control the movement of the Bawarias. But in 1854, some of the Bawarias 
arrested in pargana Bithur admitted that their families were under the pro- 
tection of the local landholders who shared in their robberies. This led to the 
conviction of 7 moneylenders and 14 zamindars who had agreed to help the 
Magistrate in controlling the Bawarias.?? Sheikh Khairuddin, the Tehsildar 
of pargana Bithur, who was appointed to investigate the case also recom- 
mended that the Bawarias be isolated and watched by the police.? 

The experiences in Punjab and the North Western Provinces suggested 
that if the predatory tribes were to be controlled, their mobility would have 
to be restricted and a systematic record of their history and criminal activities 
developed so that the ‘threat of their criminality could be brought pro- 
minently to notice’.”’ Thus the context in which the history of these peoples 
was produced and the circumstances in which these tribes became objects 
of official knowledge becomes manifest: the knowledge of these groups 
was produced and became an aspect of a larger project—that of control- 
ling them. 

I do not suggest that this knowledge was homogenous or that it exerted 
an unbroken influence. But it is the process by which opinions that seemingly 
undermine the official knowledge are controlled that will repay careful 
attention. The Judicial Courts in North Western Provinces did not concur 
with the surveillance procedures used against the Barwars. In 1867, after 


?! Tbid., sub-section 3. 

Z2 Ibid:, sub-section 6. 

3 Ibid., sub-section 1. 

24 Ibid., sub-section 15. 

25 Tbid., sub-section 16. 

2% Tbid. 

27 Gol, Leg. Progs., Nov. 1871, Na.67. 
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the Chief Commissioner had issued a Police Circular for ‘the better watch 
and supervision’ of Barwars.in the North Western Provinces, the Judicial 
Court acquitted all Barwars sent up as ‘bad characters’. Consequent to this 
ruling, the Circular was withdrawn and all surveillance measures were 
revoked.28 Surveillance measures were struck down in Punjab.also. In 
1867, the Chief Court ruled that the Judicial Commissioner's Book Circular 
No. 18 of 1856, which laid down the surveillance procedures for the Sansis, 
did not have the force of law.?? 

The Court's reasons for regarding the surveillance measures illegal were 
simple: the Indian Penal Code and the Code of Criminal Procedure, in its 
view, provided adequate measures for the restraint of professional criminals, 
and surveillance procedures put excessive powers in the hands of the police.?? 
Sections 310, 311 and 401 of the Indian Penal Code and Section 68 of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure made thugi and the association for the purpose 
of theft or robbery punishable by fines, imprisonment or transportation.?! 
The Chief Court, therefore, concluded that the Penal Code and the Code 
of Criminal Procedure had superseded circulars 18 of 1856 and consequently 
the tickets of leave system had ceased to have legal sanction.” 

Still, District Magistrates in Punjab and the North Western Provinces 
maintained that the provisions of the Indian Penal Code and the Code of 
Criminal Procedure were unequal to the threat posed by the criminal activity 
of these classes. The Lieutenant- Goverilor of Punjab, Sir Donald Macleod, 
who had served as assistant in the Thugi and Dacoity Department in 1832, 
insisted that a ‘special mode’ was required for dealing with ‘the organised 
crime and organised criminals’ by the ‘adoption of measures of constraint 
and control over perpetrators at their homes'.? Trained in the Thugi and 
Dacoity Department, Macleod claimed to speak ‘from a somewhat special 
experience’, when he endorsed the surveillance measures. If the crimes of 


the criminal classes were less ‘murderous than that of the thugs’, Macleod 
$ 

3 Gol, Leg. Progs. Nov. 1871, No. 59. 

29 Criminal Judgement No. 45. Punjab Records, Nov. 1867. Gol, Leg, ion Nov. 1871, 
No. 118, paras 99-102. 

% Gol, Leg. Progs. Nov. 1871, No. 14. 

31 Sec. 310-'Whoever at any time after the passing of this Act shall have been habitually 
associated with any other or others for the purpose of committing robbery or child stealing by 
means of or accompanied with murder is a Thug." Sec. 311— Whoever is a Thug shall be 
punished with transportation for life and shall also be liable to fine." Sec. 401— Whoever.. 
shall belong to any wandering or other gang of persons associated for the purpose of habitually 
committing theft or robbery, and not being a gang of thugs or dacoits, shall be punished with 
rigorous imprisonment for a term which may extend to seven years, and shall also be liable to 
a fine.’ See John D. Mayne, Commentaries On The indian Penal Code (Act XLV of 1860), pp. 
265, 266 and 401. 

32 Criminal Judgement: Crown Vs Harnam Singh.-Punjab Record. Gol, Leg. Progs., Nov. 
1871, No. 67. 

33 Memorandum by Sir D.F. Macleod, Gol, Leg. Progs., Nov. 1871, No. 67. 
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insisted that they were ‘more insidious, more universal and equally demo- 
ralising to themselves’ .*4 

A slightly different track was pursued by Lt. Col. G. Hutchinson, the 
Inspector General of Police of Punjab, but with the same object in view. 
He indicated that Chapter XIX of the Criminal Procedure Code fell short 
of providing the necessary restraint since most of the criminal classes would 
never be able to provide the security required by sections 295 and 297, and 
even if they did, in the event of default it would be impossible to accom- _ 
modate them in jails. Besides, incarceration was no punishment for ‘the . 
state would have to support [:hem] and get no beneficial return’.25 On the 
other hand he claimed that the surveillance measures under Circular 18 of 
1856— which he regarded as 'a really kind procedure'—prevented them 
from committing offences while encouraging ‘honest efforts in maintaining 
themselves’. The problem was a ‘peculiar’ one for, ‘with these tribes crime is 
hereditary and for some years... they must be dealt with as criminal tribes’. 

The peculiar or hereditary.nature of their crimes rendered the law defi- 
cient. It was, therefore, clear both to the Lieutenant-Governor arid the 
Inspector General that the opinions of officers who recognised and accep- 
ted this fact were superior to the High Court’s which did not accept this 
fact. Thus any fact or point of view that did not fit the framework within 
which all knowledge of criminal tribes was to be ordered was rejected. This 
was effected either by referring to the inexperience of those who differed 
from the accepted opinions or by referring to the authority of certain texts, 
such as Sleeman, to demonstrate the errors of such arguments. In a special 
memorandum on the subject of surveillance the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir 
Donald Macleod, spoke of this specialised knowledge: 


The opinion of the.authorities [District and Police] appears unhappily 
not to be shared by the Chief and High Court whose aims and experience 
are in a manner confined to cealing with crime after it has been committed, 
but it is hardly to be expected that the opinions of officers thus circum- 
stanced should always prove to be most reliable.3$(Emphasis added) 


The Lieutenant-Governor went further and cited the authority of Sir 
Walter Crofton and the British legislation of the Habitual Criminal's Act 
on the one hand and that of Sleeman on the other to argue that extraordinary 
measures were crucial when dealing with Habitual Criminals and Criminal 
Classes, be they in England or in India.27 

The treatment of criminal tribes in both the memoranda requires some 
comment. Both Macleod and Hutchinson trace the genealogy of the criminal 

?* bid. 
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tribes to the thugs but do not provide any details of these people ‘springing 
from the same stock’. Similarly reports from the districts have very little by way 
of facts and figures of the crimes of these second generation thugs. Macleod 
refers to the ‘heavy robberies and dacoities [which had] long been rife... in 
Hyderabad and elsewhere in the Dakin... [and] almost invariably perpetrated 
by the Minas of Punjab and Jaipur’, but provides no specific information of 
crimes committed. Likewise, Hutchinson’s account makes no reference to 
specific crimes. Nor can such omissions be regarded as unique. In fact the 
reports from the districts of the North Western Provinces and Punjab cited 
above had very little details of the crimes of the criminal classes. This, how- 
ever, is not to take issue with the police and the local magistrates on points 
of fact but rather to allude to a mode of interpretation and argument which 
helped cast the record of these crimes into a pre-existing mould. 

There may well have been an increase in the sort of crimes referred to in 
the two memoranda, but for our purposes it is more important to notice that 
once its incidence was understood as a species of a well-known, dangerous 
genus, empirical detail counted for little. Instead, the case against the 
criminal tribes was encoded in the figures of speech used to describe them. 
Notice, for instance, the manner in which the Deputy Inspector General of 
Police saw-17 criminal tribes in 1868: ‘they are born to crime and take it up 
naturally and as much as a matter of course as a dhobee or a telee or a 
lohar carries on the trade exercised by generations’ .8 The district of Aligarh 
was said to be ‘infested’ by ‘swarms’ of Ahirs, who were on the ‘prowl’ 
in search of *prey'.?? Similarly the Harburahs were identified as descendants 
of the Buddhuks and likened to dangerous wild animals that needed 
‘watching’, ‘taming’, and ‘hunting up’.” 

Thus in the discussions leading to the enactment of the Act of 1871, the 
objections of the judiciary were discounted as a particularistic and restrictive 
view of a phenomenon which was predatory and indivisible. Specialised 
knowledge of the criminal tribes was put forward as different and separate 
from that gained on the basis of individual and separate criminal cases. For 
while with the latter immediate or. proximate causes—or motives—were 
regarded as explanations, in the former, criminal behaviour was the defining 
characteristic of the group's social existence.. Therefore, a distinction was 
drawn between individuals becoming criminal (‘dealing with crime after it 
has been committed’) and groups, castes, gangs and tribes being criminal by 
birth. And since the police and special colonial agencies, such as the Thugi 
and Dacoity Department, had specialised knowledge of their criminality 


38 Gol, Leg. Progs., Nov. 1871, No. 73. 
3? Gol, Leg. Progs., Nov. 1871, No. 73 (p. 77, paras 22 and 24). 
# Annual Police Report, 1865, Jhansi, para 5, Gol, Leg. Progs., Nov. 1871, No. 73 
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and of methods of controlling them, it followed that the opinion of police 
officers and the special agencies was to be preferred to that of the Court. 
Accordingly, three Bills were drafted to provide for the surveillance of 
Criminal Tribes and Castes. Two of these were proposed in Punjab and 
one in the North Western Provinces. Taken together—although most of the 
measures had been practised in the North Western Provinces and Punjab— 
they were a response to the difficulties faced by the executive in exercising 
surveillance over the criminal tribes in the face of the court’s reluctance to 
allow for such measures. Tke two Bills proposed by the Inspector General 
of Police of Punjab and the Punjab Government Advocate respectively, 
were intended to legalise and continue the surveillance measures of Circular 
18 of 1856, which the court had declared illegal.*! Apart from suggesting 
rigorous imprisonment up to two years or a fine for chaukidars who failed 
to report an absconding, the Bills virtually reproduced Circular 18.4 
However, the third Bill proposed by the Inspector General of Police, of 
the North Western Provinces, F.O. Mayne, elaborated and expanded on 
the scope of the existing measures. And in so doing, Mayne admitted that 
the Act was ‘more stringent ‘than earlier measures and] placed considerable 
power in the hands of the Folice over a very large proportion of the com- 
munity’. THese powers were essential if the ‘wandering and predatory 
tribes’ were to be controllec. The need for special measures followed from 
the facts that they belonged to ‘fraternities of ancient creation, their number 
[was] so vast, the country over which their depredations spread so extensive, 
their organization was so ccmplete and their evil [was] of such formidable 
dimension’.*3 Mayne’s Bill provided for both ‘suppression and conversion’ 
of the criminal classes. It envisaged the establishment of settlements for the 
education and reformation of the future generation in a manner similar to 
the establishment of the Buddhuk colony of Gorakhpur and the thug school 
established at Jabalpur. But first, Mayne suggested far-reaching surveillance 
measures backed up by graded punishments. These measures were primarily 
aimed at restricting the movement of the tribes by involving both the police 
and the local population, particularly the landholders and village watchmen.” 
The Bill provided for the cpening of a register of all designated as members 
of criminal tribes in every district by the Deputy Superintendent of Police, 
and under the control of a Magistrate. Those notified were bound to register 


41 Gol, Leg. Progs., Nov. 1871, No. 67. 

42 An Act to Legalise the Surveiilance of Hereditary Vagrants and Criminals, Gol, Leg. 
Progs., Nov. 1871, No. 67. 

5$ Gol, Leg. Progs., Nov. 1871, No. 67. 

4 An Act to Provide for the Rezistration and Surveillance of the Wandering and Predatory 
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themselves with details of their family and means of livelihood. Failure to 
register was an offence punisnable by six months rigorous imprisonment. 
No registered person was allowed to leave his village without a license 
issued by the officer in charge of the police station. The license was to be 
issued for a maximum of seven days and was valid only within the boundaries 
of the district where it was issued or within a radius of seven miles if the 
police station was close to the district boundary. Licenses to leave the district 
were to be issued by the Deputy Superintendent of Police only. If a member 
of a proclaimed tribe intended to change residence, he would have to apply 
to the Deputy Superintendent of Police, and register at the police station 
on his arrival at his new residence. Any absence without license was puni- 
shable under Chapter XIX of the Code of Criminal Procedure or under Sec- 
tion 401 of the Indian Penal Code.^ A second offence was punishable with 
rigorous imprisonment of up to three years. 

Zamindars of villages where proclaimed tribes lived were bound to attest 
the registers and were made responsible for the members of the tribes. 
They were expected to inform the police on new arrivals, births and deaths, 
and with chaukidars were required to keep themselves informed of tbe 
members' movements and means of livelihood. Those who failed to do so 
were liable to prosecution under Section 176 of the Indian Penal Code. A 
subsequent offence was punishable by a simple imprisonment of up to six 
months and a fine of Rs 1000.*6 Finally, all shopkeepers and moneylenders 
who connived with the registered tribes or helped maintain their families in 
return of a share of stolen property were liable to be punished with one 
year's rigorous imprisonment or a fine up to Rs 500 or both. 

We can see, therefore, that Mayne's draft Act introduced a much more 
comprehensive set of measures for the surveillance and control of the 
criminal classes than had been earlier practised in Punjab and the North 
Western Provinces. While Circular 18 had restricted the nocturnal move- 
ments of the registered tribes by the tickets-of-leave, Mayne's Bill pro- 
vided for an elaborate system of licenses which virtually confined the tribes 
` to their villages. Nor was this all. The Bill extended the responsibility for 
the criminals to the local population. Circular 18 required the chaukidars 
to inform on the movements of the criminal classes, but Mayne's Bill re- 
distributed that responsibility and bound the local landholders, money- 
lenders and shopkeepers to disassociate themselves from the criminal acti- 
vities of these people. Moreover, Mayne's Bill considerably extended the | 
list of tribes that would be brought under surveillance.*8 


^5 Ibid. 

^$ Ibid. 

?' Ibid., Part II of the Bill applied to eunuchs, and does not concern us. 
© 5 Mayne's Bill envisaged that 29 different criminal tribes would be brought under the pro- 
posed Act, ibid. 
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e Not unexpectedly, therefore, the Court regarded these measures as 
excessive. Judges Boulnois and Simpson of the Punjab High Court reiterated 
the view that the Criminal Procedure Code and the Indian Penal Code 
were sufficient to control the Sansis, Harnis, Bauriahs and any other 

_ tribe.? It was felt that the new measures put excessive powers in the hands 
of the police without providing any checks. The Court also questioned the 
efficacy of the surveillance measures in the light of past experiences. For 
instance dacoities had been committed in Shahjehanpur by the’ Meenas 
while under the ticket-of-leave system. The judges drew attention to this 
fact and suggested that the local police were bound to fall to the temptation 
of sharing in the loot of registered tribes. 

Although the Court disparagingly referred to the local police as the 'native 
police’ and insisted that the surveillance measures would come to naught 
since they were particularly liable to corruption, it is significant that in so 
saying the Court was pointing to the larger social context of crime rather 
than regarding criminality as an attribute of a genetic urge. Also conspicuous 
is the absence of direct or indirect references to thugi and the Buddhuks. 
On the contrary the Court smphasised the economic context of crime. The 
Report on Criminal Justice for 1868 noted that while crime had increased 
generally in the district, it did not blame the rise on the withdrawal of Cir- 
cular 18. Instead, the Court regarded this increase as a consequence of the 
scarcities prevailing over North India.*! In fact the 26 per cent decrease in 
non-bailable offences in the Gurgaon district questioned the very idea of 
surveillance since 'the [non-bailable] crimes which ty [Meenas] are said 
to be addicted to have not increased’.* 

The refutation of the Court's arguments followed a familiar pattern. The 
measures were intended to 'save the honest population ... from those 
marauders aptly described as, ‘great and notorious robbers'.*? If the criminal 
tribes were the proverbial wolf and the rest of the population the defence- 
less flock, it remained for the government to assume the role of the goodly 
shepherd: *If a shepherd saw a wolf coming out of its den, he would not 
wait until there was tangible proof that his flock was in danger'.?* The 
Inspector General went on to exploit the bloody connotations of the allusion: 
*... we know the probabilites are that before their [Meenas] return [from a 
thieving expedition] some deed of blood or torture will be perpetrated ... 
though in justice to them it must be allowed that they rarely shed blood if it can 
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be avoided.... Again the reason for their robbery is that it is their profession, | 
for the Meenas themselves claimed that ‘God had decreed that their tribe 
should live by plunder’.*> These images and abstractions made way for the 
unstated yet familiar connotations of hereditary criminal fraternities who, 
impelled by a religious motive, reproduced themselves as thugs, Buddhuks 
or other criminal tribes. 

Evidence was produced from the districts of Punjab to belie the Court’s 
claim that the withdrawal of Circular 18 had an insignificant effect on the 
crimes committed by the criminal classes. Amritsar, it was claimed, was 
‘infested with Harnis’ as a consequence of the withdrawal, and 24 convictions 
were obtained against them in two months.56 The Harnis were ‘active’ in 
Hoshiarpur where the police, in the absence of Circular 18, were powerless 
against them.” The fall in thenumber of Meenas convicted in Gurgaon was 
explained on account of their predatory habits; that they rarely committed 
robberies locally, preferring to travel long distances to commit their crimes. 
Reference was also made to the complaints received against the Meenas 
from Jaipur, Bharatpur and Berar after the Circular had been withdrawn.^ 

However, all this evidence was of a general descriptive nature that con- 
stantly slipped into stereotypical and discursive accounts of the criminality 
of the criminal tribes. Except in the case of Bharatpur, it did not detail any 
significant increase in the activities of the Meenas which could be related to 
the withdrawal of the surveillance measures. In Bharatpur, the Meenas 
were implicated in three separate robberies involving a loss of some Rs 
13,006, and were said to be involved in an ‘immense number of robberies 
by this class of men all over the country'.?? The political agent of Jaipur 
reported that ‘the increasing depredations of this class have been verbally 
complained of to me during the past season throughout all the northern 
states of Rajpootana'.9 Finally, the Berar Police Report spoke of 
*dam[ming] the stream at the fountainhead than endeavour[ing] to do so 
after it has spread over the country’; of the need ‘to wage continual war- 
fare' against them, but did not admit any increase in the crimes actually 
committed. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of Punjab endorsed the view that the criminal 
classes required to be controlled urgently, and recommended the legislation 
of a ‘special system of surveillance ... for the protection of the public’. 

5 Ibid. 

56 Gol, Leg. Progs., Nov. 1871, No. 67. 

5? Ibid. i 

58 Bharatpur Police Report, 1868, paragraphs 101, 102,.104, 106 and 107. Berar Police 
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In making these remarks, the Lieutenant-Governor laid down the guide- 
“lines for maintaining the record of these criminal classes. The Lieutenant- 
Governor pointed out that the Chief Court’s objections had been made on 
the basis of certain police reports. Such reports were not consistent with 
the project at hand and consequently had to be controlled and rewritten. 
Thus the control of the criminal classes iwould have the control of their 
record as its point of departure. This will become evident once we refer to 
the two texts in question: :he Chief Court's objection to the draft bills and 
the relevant comments of the Lieutenant-Governor of Punjab. 

We have discussed the Chief Court’s objections to both the Circular and 
the Bills to legalise the surveillance of criminal classes. The Court had 
referred to the report of Colonel Elliott, the Deputy Commissioner of 
Gurgaon, to underline its own opposition to any special system of surveil- 
lance. Referring to this report theeCourt insisted, that such measures did 
not curb crime among the Meenas who were under surveillance. On the 
contrary, the tickets-of-leave system tended to corrupt the police. Com- 
menting on the fact that of the 160 Meenas at large only 11 had been required 
by the local police to furnish security for good conduct, Colonel Elliott had 
concluded that ‘little has teen done that might legally have been done in. 
the treatment of these notorious people'.? The Court cited. this report to 
press its view that the ticket-of-leave system and other surveillance measures 
had not been effective in tke past. Colonel Elliott had recorded: 


[There] ... is a large village containing a mohullah [locality] whose in- 
habitants are desperate and notorious robbers; to watch them a police 
post has been especially posted in this single isolated village. Roll-call is 
taken of all Meenas dailv, and yet a gàng of these men is liable to leave 
the village and to return with the spoil, the police and village watchmen 
being in ignorance of their movements. It is remarkable, too, that when 
the Deputy Inspector arrived at the village and summoned the Sergeant 
of the Police Post, that officer refused to admit that the tracks shown to 
him were the tracks of the robbers, but required the trackers and others 
to go back on the tracks a considerable distance. It is manifest that a pro-. 
ceeding of this sort was eminently calculated to defeat justice, ... and it 
gave colour to the general report that the police stationed in Shahjehanpur 
dare not interfere with the pursuits of the Meenas.9 (Emphasis added) 


The Lieutenant-Governor considered such a report a detriment to the task 
of controlling the criminal tribes even if it referred to actual failings and 
weaknesses of the surveillance system itself. Consequently he noted: 

$ Cited in letter from T.W. Smith, Registrar, Chief Court of Punjab, to the Secretary to 
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Colonel Elliott by his remarks on the Meenas of Shahjehanpur written as 
the Deputy Commissioner of Gurgaon, by which remarks the Judges ôf 
the Chief Court appear to have been in a great measure misled, Aas failed 
to inform himself in regard to the real character and modes of proceedings 
of this class or the date on which the orders of this government were 
issued (Emphasis added) 


Local information gathered by a district officer, the trusted communicator 
of official truths to the provincial and supreme governments, could not be 
allowed to prevail over the specialised knowledge of thugs and other ‘criminal 
confederacies’, of which the Meenas of Shahjehanpur were just one. The 
extension of the knowledge on thugs—as well as the procedure of account- 
ing for them—to an analogous, nay, similar group in question had a far 
greater operational validity than the cavil of a Deputy Commissioner. 

The views expressed by the Judge, the Lieutenant-Governor pointed out 
were, 


entirely opposed to those heretofore communicated by the Supreme 
Government, and the entire experience of the department for the suppres- 
sion of thugee and dacoitee has shown beyond all possibility of doubt 
that the only effectual mode of dealing with criminal confederacies is to ` 
deal with them at their homes, or, to use the words of Colonel Young- 
husband in his Berar Report, ‘to dam the stream at its fountainhead'.5 
(Emphasis added) i : 


This’ prepared the field for the standardisation of all official accounts and 
reports on groups designated as criminal tribes. Elliott’s Report was regarded 
as misleading not on account of its inaccuracies but because it did not con- 
firm existing knowledge. On the other hand Younghusband's report was 
acceptable because it followed the imperatives of the Supreme Govern- 
ment and confirmed what was already known through the exertions of the 
Thugi and Dacoity Department. However, Elliott had not ‘failed to inform 
himself’ as the Lieutenant-Governor alleged. The ‘real character’ of the 
Meenas had not been lost on Elliott. His report refers to them as ‘desperate 
and notorious robbers'. But in pointing out the weaknesses of the surveil- 
lance measures, Elliott had called their usefulness into question. 

It followed that records relating to the criminal classes would have to 
confirm existing knowledge of them. In this, empirical data counted 
for very little; it was a particular attitude that was decisive. The self-per- 
petuating nature of this knowledge worked through the convention of citing 

“ Extract paragraphs 5 and 6, from the Progs. of the Lt. Gov. of the Punjab etc. (No. 
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relevant texts. Each subsequent phenomenon of large-scale criminality was 
viewed through the epistemes and policing procedures fashioned to ‘account 
for’ the thugs, and as extended to their surrogates, the thug-Buddhuks, the 
thug poisoners or the thug-Meenas. Here, then, is one line of descent in 
the genealogy of the ‘criminal tribes and castes’ as encoded in Act XXVII 
of 1871. 

Accordingly, although an entire range of reactions followed the pro- 
posals put forward by F.O. Mayne they do not seem to have altered the 
assumptions of the theory of criminality-by-birth. For instance, we have 
seen how the Punjab experience did not allow local police officers to report 
that surveillance was an effective method of controlling the Meenas. Yet 
this did not detract from the official view that surveillance and restrictions 
on movement was the only method of controlling these and other criminal 
types. We suggest this as ar. aide-memoire before listing some other objec- 
tions to Mayne’s Bill. 

The objection that the governments of Bengal, Central Provinces, Madras 
and Bombay had to the bill was in the main related to the insistent need to 
convert the criminal tribes into loyal subjects. This was recognised as a vital 
aspect of disciplining and controlling them: repressive measures alone 
would not be sufficient. Some voiced the old fears of the unreliability of the 
local, native police and others felt that the existing criminal law was suffi- 
cient to discipline the tribes. But most regional replies regarded the neglect 
of reclamation in Mayne’s bill as a weakness that would jeopardise the 
object of the measures. The Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces 
regarded reclamation rather than repression as the primary object of the 
legislation: repressive measures alone would ‘slow [down the] process of 
amelioration [by which the criminal tribes] would merge into the mass of 
the honest population’.© Similarly though official opinion in Awadh favoured 
repression, it insisted on the resettlement of tribes in ‘honest professions’ .®7 

Though opinion in the North Western Provinces generally favoured repres- 
sive measures, the emphasis on reclamation, albeit oblique, is in evidence 
here as well. In the districts of the North Western Provinces, the urgent 
necessity of controlling the criminal tribes was stressed through the images 
and metaphors that denote their dangerous, disorderly and predatory 
features as against the attractive, familiar and desirable virtues of settled 
peasants. We have cited some of the images used to describe the criminal 
tribes, but it would not be out of place to recall some of these again. Thus 
Captain Dannehy, the Deputy Inspector General of police regarded the 
Sanorias as criminal ‘from time immemorial’.® In 1868 he listed 17 tribes 
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‘who are born to crime and take it up naturally and as much as a matter 
of course as a dhobee or a telee or a lohar carries on the trade exercised 
by generations’. The district of Aligarh was said to be ‘infested’ with 
‘swarms’ of Ahirs,? and the Harburahs were regarded as the descendants 
of the Buddhuks and were likened to dangerous wild animals that needed 
‘watching’, ‘taming’ or ‘hunting up’.”! More; ‘hordes’ of Ahirs were on the 
‘prowl’ looking for ‘prey’; they were ‘villians of the blackest dye prey[ing] 
on the public’.” The mobility of the tribes as opposed to ‘the tranquil exist- 
ence’ of the cultivators was seen as the most formidable obstacle in control- 
ling them, and the need of their reclamation was often expressed obliquely: 
‘the more stationery the nomad classes the better can they be expected to 
be looked after’.” 

In Bengal it was stressed that repressive measures would ‘perpetuate the 
vagabond life ... of professional thieves ... and would make it more difficult 
for them ever to become honest members of society’.“ Some means of 
‘obtaining an honest living’ were regarded as important as ‘barring them 
from dishonest ones’.”> In Madras, the fact that the criminal tribes depended 
on their mobility to earn an ‘honest living’ complicated matters even further. 
The Limbadis and Koravers, were transporters— carriers'— who were also 
regarded as a criminal tribe. Yet, restricting them to one region would 
deprive them of their *honest' profession and perhaps force them further 
into crime. The Madras government, therefore, saw the restrictions as 
ill-suited to the province. It had already in use a system of police surveillance, 
which allowed the tribes to pursue their ‘honest’ profession but kept a close 
watch over their ‘criminal propensities'."é However, the provincial govern- 
ment did not disagree with the object of the draft bill, but merely found it 
unsuited to their ‘gipsy carriers'." Similarly, the Bombay government 
found the bill too harsh for the Western territories.” 

The Commissioner of the Patna Division had reservations about entrusting 
the police with the enormous powers as the bill envisaged. He expressed 
fears about the Act becoming an 'engine of extortion [if] left entirely in the 
hands of the police'.? However Mayne characteristically dismissed all 

9 Ibid. Dhobee: washerman; telee: oil vendor; lohar: blacksmith. 

7 Annual Report of the IGP, 1864, para 41, Gol, Leg. Progs., Nov. 1871, No. 73. 

71 Annual Police Report, 1865 Jhansi, paras 5 and 23, ibid. 

7 Annual Report of the IGP, 1868, paras 22-24, ibid. 

? District Magistrate's Report, Aligarh, 1865, ibid. 

™ Gol, Leg. Progs., Nov. 1871, No. 69. 

75 Ibid. 

7% Gol, Leg. Progs., Nov. 1871, No. 70. 

T Ibid. See also Meena Radhakrishna, ‘The Criminal Tribes Act in the Madras Presidency: 
Implications for the Itinerant Trading Communities', Indian Economic and Social History 
Review, 26, 3, 1989, pp. 271-72. 
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7 Gol, Leg. Progs., Nov. 1871, No. 69. 
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these objections as he ‘did not anticipate oppression’. In his view the key 
question was: 


simply of expediency, whether it is better to allow whole tribes of profes- 
sional thieves, robbers, poisoners and swindlers to wander at will all over 
the country, preying on the public ... or to risk some degree of abuse of 
authority by giving Police under European superintendence effectual 
means to watch and check their proceedings.” 


IV 


Before we move on to the Criminal Tribes Act of 1871, two questions remain 
to be addressed: did the emphasis on reclamation in these regional reports 
derive from a source outside the dominant knowledge of the criminal castes 
and tribes? Did it constitute a critique of that knowledge? These questions 
are important because not only did some officials recommend reform 
instead of outright suppression some did so in terms that seemingly went 
against the grain of the official knowledge so far discussed. 

For one, it was not always possible to sustain the view that the criminal 
tribes were criminal by birth. One of the earliest accounts of the criminal 
tribes written by A.O. Hume in 1855, presented an alternative framework 
of analysis, that had none of the Orientalist overtones of either the earlier 
writings on the thugs and Buddhuks or the later representations of the 
criminal castes.*! Hume's was a sympathetic account of the Berias, Kunjurs, 
Sanorias, Nats and Harburahs that spoke of their ‘good qualities’: ‘their 
fidelity, courage’, and emphasised the ‘urgent neéd to assist and reclaim 
them’. He regarded their criminality as the direct consequence of absolute 
hardship and the intolerant and often brutal attitude of the police: 


The system pursued in many parts of the NWP in regard to these people 
is alone sufficient to account for all the mischief they commit and the 
wonder is not that they are guilty of so many but so few acts of violence. 
Almost savages and utterly reckless of life they are perpetually goaded 
onto crimes; they are forbid to rest even for a single day, no matter 
where. The moment the police hear of their arrival, they proceed to 
drive them away hounding them from, village to village with hard words 
and often harder blows from.their own into neighbouring thana. There a 
similar fate or often ... I am afraid worse cruelty and oppression awaits 
them, especially if any crime has been lately committed and the authors 
are unknown.£ 


2 Gol, Leg. Progs., Nov. 1871, No. 72. 

8! Official Publications Selection from Records [Hereafter OPSR], No. XXIII, Art. 6: 
Boureeah Gang Papers. IOL, V/23/119. 

82 Ibid. 
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For Hume the Harburahs were not a caste, in fact they were not even Hindus:, 
*they had no reverence for Hindu religious symbols and'acknowledged no 
virtue in the distinctions of the caste system’ -He concluded that their crimes 
were ‘the natural result of the treatment they receive than any innate dep- 
ravity of the people themselves'. Hume had argued for a humane system of 
reclamation; for 'sympathetic and firm action' in the form of grants of 
rent-free land and the establishment of agricultural colonies, where they 
could be taught the techniques of agriculture.® 

Though Hume had implicitly charged the police with hounding the Har- 
burahs into a life of crime, yet in the two instances when the Selection from 
Records, XIII, where his report was published, are cited by the Judicial 
Commissioner of Punjab in 1856 and later by the Assistant Secretary to the 
Government of Punjab in 1868, they are quoted with the view to securing 
extraordinary police powers for the surveillance of criminal tribes and castes. 
In both instances Hume's account is incorporated into an interpretation 
that divests it of all support and sympathy. If the development of an autho- 
rised knowledge proceeds by citing texts, it is equally then a system that 
jettisons and orders texts that do not conform to that knowledge. 

Perhaps Hume's ideas really displaced the authorised knowledge and were 
consequently jettisoned. But a closer examination shows that Hume's account 
did not subvert the official dis¢ourse but marked a change in emphasis that 
complimented the authorised knowledge of the criminal tribes. While Hume's 
was a sympathetic account that saw a moral dimension to the crimes of the 
Harburahs, what was crucial for him, as for the other district officers, was the 
maintenance of law and order. Some like the Judicial Commissioner of Punjab, 
saw police surveillance as the only means of controlling what was essentially an ` 
Oriental problem. For Hume, however, the effects of such brutal surveillance 
were far more dangerous for the stability of the British in the long run. Hume 
wrote this piece in 1855, the year of the Santhal dhing, and in a remarkably 
perceptive comment anticipated the implications of arguments that were to appear 
twelve years later in W.W. Hunter's analysis of that uprising.“ Hume took 
a lesson from the Santhal dhing and cautioned the Agra Government that, 


at present they [Harburahs, Sansis, Nats, Sanorias and Kunjars] lie like 
an infernal machine beneath the keel of the good ship government. It 
needs as the Santhalls haye lately shown us but a breath of fanaticism 
to rouse savages to rebellion and massacre; and it may be well for the 
authorities, ere to be late, to reflect on and provide for the possibility of 
a sudden mischance calling forth to rapine and murder the jungle thousands 
that haunt the delta of the Jamuna.5 

9 Ibid. $ 

84 W.W. Hunter, The Annals of Rural Bengal, London, 1897. 

5 OPSR, op. cit. 
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For Hume, police repression was:a wasteful and even dangerous method of . 
controlling the criminal tribes. By recommending ‘firm and sympathetic’ 
action, Hume actually meant the grant of land in Dehradun, Bijnor, Pilibhit 
and Gorakhpur where the criminal tribes would be ‘assisted and reclaimed’, 
which was another way of saying that they would be converted into settled 
peasants. So in its prescription of reclamation that would convert the triminal 
tribes into the moral subjects of the Raj, Hume’s account retains a vital 
aspect of the knowledge of zriminal tribes. 

This emphasis on reclametion can be found in other reports.as well. C.P. 

_ Carmichael, the Inspector General of Police of the North Western Provinces, 
found the extraordinary powers vested with the police unnecessary. ‘Such 
measures’, he argued, ‘savour more of the age of barbarism and are opposed 
to all ideas of humanity and civilization.’ Instead he recommended a policy 
of reclamation to convert th2 criminal tribes and castes into ‘loyal subjects’. 
Nor was this especially difficult, for ‘we [the British] have made loyal sub- 
jects of far greater depredators [such as the Bhils and the Kols] than these 
men can ever hope to be.%6 

The example of the ‘savage’ Bhils metamorphosised into loyal subjects of 
the Raj was also used by the Political Agent of Jaipur, Colonel J. Showers, 
to empliasise the urgent need to resettle and control the criminal tribes. 
For him, an ‘exclusively repressive’ system would be counter productive. 
He suggested instead, ‘the removal of temptations and incentives that 
impelled them to a lawless life, and furnish in their place incentives to an 
honest one with the means of pursuing it’.8” 

This was achieved with telling effect on the Bhils, from whom the Maihar 
Bhil Corp was raised in 1841. The first recruits were ‘naked savages, with 
bows and arrows, fresh from the hills which as yet rang with the kikhee of 
the Bheel cry’. By 1850, this ‘thieving tribe [was] equal to any native regiment’, 
and in the disturbances of 1857, ‘exhibited remarkable fidelity and military 
steadiness’. A final proof of their conversion into moral subjects was pro- 
vided by an incident when one of the Bhils who attempted to escape was 
hunted down by other Bhils of the regiment. Showers called this a process 
of ‘tranquilisation’ and unequivocally recommended it for the criminal 
tribes. . 

Like Hume, Showers also pointed to the dangers of a repressive policy: 


Situated as the British power in India is, it is impossible to tell what a day 
may bring forth.... Repression, is but a Jack-in-the-Box policy at best 
effectual to keep down so long as the pressure of the lid is on; that removed 
up jumps the imp in all his native ugliness .... A relaxation of pressure 
% Gol, Leg. Progs., Nov 1871, No., 74. 


? Leg. Dept. Progs., Gol, 1871, No. 106. 
** Ibid. (all references). 
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might see them break out into excesses at a time when internal order for 
the security of our communications would be of the most vital importance 
to us.” 


The memory of 1857 when the ‘rising’ Gujars and other ‘lawless tribes’ cut 
off all communications was still fresh; when ‘it took a bribe of Rs 500 to get 
a note on the smallest scrap of paper conveyed from Delhi to Agra’. Besides 
the allegiance and loyalty of the criminal tribes would on account of their 
low caste be a crucial element in the realpolitik of colonial government. 


The very circumstance of their low caste wóuld seek to point them out as 
especially useful to our purpose as an element of counterpoise in persuance 
of our traditional policy divide et impera, since in all societies caste divi- 
sions are more exclusive, more widely separating and mutually alienating 
than any other, not excluding even that of religion.” 


Showers' objections did not detract from the authorised knowledge of the 
criminal tribes. His objections were made purely on practical grounds; the 
criminal tribes when disarmed of their hostility could well become loyal 
subjects of the Raj; their low caste would serve as another element in the 
Raj's policy of divide and rule. 

What needs to be stressed is the essential complementarity of repression 
and reclamation as instruments of control which in turn provides for the 
unity of these texts: Numbhard, Hume; Carmichael and Showers. Although 
a certain tension is discernible in the *official mind', this tension does not 
really upset the political underpinnings of the colonial discourse on the 
criminal tribes. The unity is maintained because of the several crucial assump- 
tions shared by the proponents of either view. Thus the authorised know- 
ledge of the criminal tribes filters through all objections to assemble them 
into a totality of coercive and reclamatory measures. The most obvious 
indication of this unity is expressed in the manner in which most of these 
‘objections’ treat the history of the criminal tribes. The history of their crimes 
is virtually absent from these regional reports. In fact such history is rendered 
unnecessary by the 'fact' of the tribes being criminal by birth. At most 
there is some mention of the 'seasonality' of their crimes with a view to 
anticipate and control them. Consequently the history of these groups is re- 
placed by a history of their surveillance. This dialectic of tension and unity 
operates within a field of—to borrow Foucault's concept—discursive prac- 
tices. In the context of nineteenth century India, these discursive practices 
operated to effect a ‘delimitation of a field of objects’ and ‘the setting of a 
legitimate perspective'. This characterises most of the official narratives 


9 Ibid. 
9? Ibid. 
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and reports on the criminal tribes and castes. Discursive practices do not 
only produce discourse: “They are embedded in technical processes, in 
institutions, in patterns of general behaviour, in forms of transmission and 
diffusion and in pedagogical forms that maintain them.” 

And so the Criminal Tribes Act was passed after long and protracted dis- 
cussions at various levels of the government, and after a voluminous dossier 
had been made ‘available to.the Governor General in Council. The Act 
provided ‘for the registration, surveillance and control of certain criminal 
tribes and eunuch’, and was initially applied to the territories of the North 
West Provinces, Awadh and Punjab. It authorised local governments to re- 
commend for proclamation—to the Governor General in Council—‘any 
tribe gang or-persons.addicted to the commission of non-bailable offences’. 
Such reports of recommendation from the local governments were required 
to detail the activities of the tribe, their place of residence and their occup- , 
‘ation: ‘the real occupation of such tribe, gang or class or the pretence for the 
purpose of facilitating the commission of crimes’. If the Governor General 
in Council concurred with the recommendations, the offenders would then be 
notified under the Act and such a notification would exclude them from 
any appeal against the notification. It also empowered local governments 
to ‘resettle’ such tribes with a view to ensuring their lawful subsistence, and 
went further on to authorise their removal to *reformatory settlements’.* 

In order to exercise effective supervision and control over the notified 
tribes, the District Magistrate was required to maintain a register of such 
people. The movement of a tribe so registered was restricted by a system of 
passes. The pass specified the residence of the holder, the places he could 
visit, the officers ‘before whom he shail from time to time be bound to present 
himself’ and the period of absence allowed from his place of residence. The 
surveillance of the notified tribe was to be affected through a gamut of dis- 
cretionary measures: the institution of the roll call; the power to search 
residences and the authority to remove ‘contrivances for enabling the resi- 
dents ... to conceal stolen property’. Furthermore, discretionary powers 
were left with the magistrate for devising a code of discipline within refor- 
matory settlements, and if any member of a notified tribe was found out- 
side his designated area, he could be arrested without a warrant.” 


?! Michael Foucault, ‘History of Systems of Thought’, in D.F. Bouchard ed., Language, 
Counter-Memory, Practice: Selected Essays and Interviews, Oxford, 1977, pp. 199-200. See 
also Michael Foucault. Power/Knowledge: Selected Interviews and Writings 1972-1977, Ed., 
Colin Gordon, New York, 1980, p. 93; see also Edward Said, ‘Foucault and the Imagination 
of Power’, in David Couzens Hoy ed., Foucault: A Critical Reader, Oxford, 1986, pp. 152-54. 

?? Extract from the Abstract of Proceedings, of the Council of the Governor General of 
India assembled for the purpose of making Laws and Regulations under the provisions of the 
Act of Parliament 24 and 25 vic. cap 67, 12 Oct 1871. Gol, Leg. Progs., May-Dec 1871, Nos. 
125 and 126, Sec. 6. 
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Arrests could be made by a police officer or a village headman. Village» 
headmen and landholders were charged with the surveillance of notified 
tribes. The Act enjoined every “village headman and village watchman ... 
and every owner and occupier of land to give the earliest information... at 
the nearest police station of the arrival... of any person who may reasonably 
be suspected of belonging to any tribe, class or gang’. Failure to furnish 
such information could be punished under section 176 of the Indian Penal 
Code. Violation of the pass system or any rule framed under the act was 
punishable by rigorous imprisonment for a period of 6 months or with a 
fine or whipping; a second offence led to a term of a year’s rigorous imprison- 
ment in addition to fine or whipping.” 

Three particular aspects of the Criminal Tribes Act seem especially signi- 
ficant. First, the special nature of legislation meant that those notified under 
it did not have the right to appeal against such notification in a court of law. 
The criminality of the criminal tribes, so ran the argument, required a 
specialised set of law, rules and procedures. Second, the Act empowered 
the government to resettle those notified under it; in other words, to 
impinge upon and actively reshape and mould the existence of the notified 
criminal tribes. Further, it implicitly obliged settled peasants to differentiate 
their own activity from those designated as criminal tribes and castes. Thus 
the state with one stroke defined the extraordinary criminality of the criminal 
tribes, invested in itself the power to resettle them in legitimate activities, 
and sought to quarantine them socially by enunciating that any connection 
with the criminal tribes would amount to an infraction of the law. Clearly, 
punishment was a minor concern of the Act. Its main focus was to enable 
the state to exercise disciplinary techniques to effect wider social control. 


V 


Anand Yang and David Arnold in two independent yet converging attempts 
at writing the history of the Criminal Tribes legislation of 1871 have pointed 
out that the issue of dealing expediently with born-to-be-criminals was 
common to the western world. They have argued that the Act was not 
an altogether novel method of using criminal legislation. The Habitual 
Criminals Act in late nineteenth century England reflected the same 
urgency of exercising disciplinary control over the criminal sections of the 


% Sec. 21 [2] and Sec. 23, ibid. 
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working class. This was necessary to segregate the honest working class, the 
moral subjects of the bourgeois order, from those regarded as degenerate para- 
sites. If so, is not our emphasis on Orientalism and ‘otherness’ put to question 
by what could have simply been the influence of the Victorian concept of 
‘dangerous and criminal classes’? What follows is a schematic discussion that 
attempts to chart some of the connections and disconnections, the disjunc- 
tions and overlaps between the Victorian notion and the colonial stereotype. 
A number of parallels may be drawn between the Criminal Tribes and 
the Habitual Criminals Act. The most important connection between the 
Victorian idea of criminal classes and the colonial category of criminal tribes 
seems to be the insistent axiom that criminality was the preserve of one 
section of the subject population. In nineteenth century England, notions ' 
of ‘dangerous classes’ and ‘habitual criminals’ were enveloped in mechanisms 
of power relations. They were the products of bourgeois social and political 
anxieties rooted in the imperative concern to protect property and the 
political order. These stereotypes, according to Leon Radzinowicz, 


served the interests and relieved the conscience of those at the top, to 
look upon the dangerous classes as an independent category detached from 
prevailing social conditions. They were portrayed as a race apart, morally 
depraved and vicious, living by violating the fundamental laws of orderly 
society which was that man should maintain himself by steady work.9*- 


The stereotype of ‘dangerous classes’ represented an amalgam of bourgeois 
apprehensions—vagrancy, poverty, crime and political revolution. The 
effects of the Industrial Revolution had hardened middle class attitudes 
towards the ‘dangerous classes’ in two major respects. First the presence of 
thousands of working class people huddled together in slums posed a pecu- 
liar problem for the bourgeoisie. It was faced with the manifest. contradic- 
tion between the increased wealth and prosperity of the upper classes on 
the one hand and the destitution of the working class on the other. It ex- 
plained this contradiction in terms that took away all support and sympathy 
from the labouring poor: bourgeois consciousness constructed an image of 
a parasitic class that threatened capital investments in shops, factories, 
ports and warehouses. Crime, public disorder vagrancy and immorality 
were the images used to denigrate and condemn this predatory product of 
the slums. Thus the term ‘dangerous classes’ was a middle class construct 

‘that revoked the need and absolved the upper classes of the responsibility 
of studying the causes of working class destitution.” 

% Leon Radzinowicz, Ideology and Crime, New York, 1966, pp. 38439. 

” Victor Bailey, "The Dangerous Classes in late Victorian England; Some Reflections on 
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Second, the notion of ‘dangerous classes’ indicated bourgeois fears of 
revolutionary movements that challenged the very basis of the bourgeois * 
social and economic order. Inspired by the revolutionary ideals of the 
Spenceans, the Owenites and the Chartists, the working class associations 
in the first half of the nineteenth century made radical demands for universal 
suffrage, political equality, fair wages and free education. Bourgeois con- 
sciousness regarded these associations and their demands as dangerous 
conspiracies incited by all sorts of agents provocateurs. The Combination 
Act of 1800, which banned all such associations, typified middle class atti- 
tudes towards working class movements.?9 

However, this fear of the *dangerous class' graduaily fades by the 1860s 
and is replaced by the notion of ‘criminal class’. A distinction was now 
emphasised between the criminal sections of the working class, on the one 
hand which were seen as sharply isolated from the respectable, industrious 
working men on the other. This ‘criminal section was described in terms 
such as ‘the unskilled and the degraded among the unskilled’, ‘the unemployed 
and the degraded among the unemployed’, while the honest working men 
were identified as the ‘respectable working class’, ‘the well to do labourers’, 
‘the skilled labourers’, and ‘mechanics and skilled artisans’. 

This change in bourgeois attitudes can be explained in the light of the 
changes in the working class movement in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. After the 1860s, working cldss politics lost much of its earlier radical 
fervour, and trade unions were now bargaining on behalf-of the labour 
aristocracy for rights within ihe bourgeois social order. Middle class men 
who were familiar with the revolutionary demands of the earlier decades, 
found the new aims of the unions acceptable when compared with the 
excesses of say the Ruskinian plans of equal social distribution or the 
Owenite ideas of communal ownership of property. Accordingly, bourgeois 
opinion shifted attention from the ‘dangerous class’ as a characterisation of 
all labouring men to ‘the habitual criminals’ among them, the urban desti- 
tutes who threatened bourgeois property. This shift in focus showed the 
working class as a divided body and allayed the fears of those who, only 
two decades ago, had been terrified by the political aspirations of the Chartists 
and other revolutionaries. The social separateness of the ‘criminal class’, of 
the habitual offender, allowed for the formulation of new measures that 
would ensure their effective surveillance and control and mark their segreg- 
ation from the rest of the honest labouring poor.’ 

** Ysabel Rennie, The Search for Criminai Man. A Conceptual History of the Dangerous 
Offender, Toronto, 1978, pp. 27-32, 47-51, 53-55; E.P. Thompson, The Making of the English 
Working Class, 1974, pp. 662, 673, 857-59; Asa Briggs, Age of Improvement, 1783-1867, 
London, 1960, pp. 207-16. 

Eileen Margot Yoe, ‘Social Science and Social Change: A Social History of Some Aspects 
of Social Science and Social Investigation in Britain, 1830-1890’, Ph.D thesis, Univ. of Sussex, 
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The assumptions that informed social attitudes towards the ‘habitual 
" offenders’ were that they were a separate body of criminals, and that honest 
industrious labourers had no connection with them. These assumptions 
underlined the fear not merely of the habitual offenders, but of the possi- 
bility of a perfidious relationship between them and the larger body of the 
labouring men. Consequently, it was urgent that a complete segregation 
should be established between the honest and criminal sections of the 
working class: between the moral subjects of the bourgeois order and the 
degenerate parasites. Hence the third assumption that a separate coercive 
apparatus was required to deal with the habitual criminal. 1°! 

Institutional segregation was regarded as the only effective means of 
dealing with the problem. Thus between 1860 and 1875 a whole arrange- 
ment of coercive measures was introduced in England for the identification, 
treatment and control of criminal classes and habitual offenders. The aims 
of these measures were succinctly presented in a contemporary article on 
prison reform: 


Habitual Criminals are not to be confused with the working of any other 
class, they are a set of persons who make crime the object and business 
of their lives; to commit crimes is their trade; they deliberately scoff at 
honest ways of earning a living and must accordingly be looked upon 
as a class of a separate and distinct character from the rest of the com- 
munity. 102 


Though the colonial setting resurrected the notion of dangerous classes it 
did so in distinctly different forms. Colonial knowledge of criminal castes 
was inserted in the space specified by Orientalism and mainly constituted 
in terms of the difference between East and West. In this sense the Victorian 
influence was an apocryphal one. For though colonial knowledge, as Ranajit 
Guha has argued in A Rule of Property for Bengal, derives from the know- 
ledge that the bourgeoisie had used to interpret and subjugate the western 
world, it was used in India to set up specifically colonial institutions, be 
they land revenue systems or, as David Washbrook has shown, institutions 
of law.’ In this sense the notions of ‘dangerous classes’ and ‘habitual 


Labouring Men: Studies in the History of Labour, London, 1976, pp. 272-315, passim. Victor 
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101 Victor Bailey, op. cit., p. 200. 
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criminals’ when located within the colonial discourse adapted themselves 
to the relations of colonial power. This perhaps is the place to attempt 
another schematic overview: this time of the exercise of British power in 
North India so as to locate more carefully the colonial underpinnings of the 
Criminal Tribes Act of 1871. 

By 1860 British military superiority had been confirmed in India. British 
political authority had displaced the claims of all Mughal successor states. 
Yet the British had to contend with their numerical minority and the fact 
that they were an alien ruling group. In the mid-nineteenth century, this 
dilemma was not new; neither was the, British reaction to it. Colonial 
society had been ordered and controlled through a system of alliances and 
exclusions, both formal and informal. However, this system of control was 
itself based on a form of knowledge. Thus the ability to control a land mass 
and population as large as India’s in the nineteenth century derived its 
moral sustenance from the assumption of India’s otherness. We have dis- 
cussed this theme earlier and a brief rehearsal.should suffice. India’s inherent 
heterogeneity, its ‘diversity’ and its ‘political immaturity’ accounted for its 
inability to govern itself. Arguably, this perception of the social and political 
incoherence of India served as a prophylactic for the political fears of the 
British, and also provided the moral justification for British Rule. 

Accordingly colonial rule operated through a system of co-options, 
which brought together the strands of colonial knowledge—that emphasised 
India’s heterogeneity—and the political strategy of divide et impera. For 
instance, British colonial policy towards the agricultural sector was motivated 
by two primary concerns: extraction of revenue and the construction of a 
pyramid of landed rights that would assist both in the collection of land 
revenue and resolving the problem of political control in a situation where 
the colonisers were in a numerical minority. In this sense, the Permanent 
Settlement of 1793 may be regarded as the deployment of colonial power in 
as much as it gave ‘shape and definition to the existing circumstances that 
would be more conducive to the interests of the East India Company’. !%* 
Ratnalekha Ray argues that the Permanent Settlement, far from confer- 
ring any new rights by settling with the zamindars, was in fact a recognition 
of the zamindars’ political dominance over the Bengal countryside. Thus 
‘the exigencies of revenue collection compelled a weak government, to settle 
with a people [zamindars] who ran a government of their own’. 5 The process 
of subjugation and incorporation of the zamindars may be seen as a strategy 
by which the colonial state consolidated its authority over pre-existing 
structures of local domination. These calculations were well founded: the 
zamindars of the Permanent Settlement areas were loyal supporters of the 


1% Ratnalekha Ray, Change in Bengal Agrarian Society, Delhi, 1979, p.-75. 
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British and remained so in the face of widespread insurgency that swept 
dcross north India in 1857-58.1096 

By the same token, the Uprisings of 1857 and the manifest support for 
the taluqdars throughout the Awadh countryside, altered British percep- 
tions of them. Those who in the period before 1856 had appeared as 'grasping 
interlopers’, ‘parasites’, and a ‘danger to the state and a curse to the people 
themselves', the patrons of the criminal Buddhuks and Pasis, were in the 
period following 1857, metamorphosised into the ‘real leaders of rural society 
in Awadh’. Following the annexation of Awadh, the taluqdars’ claims were 
regarded as fraudulent impositions between the people and the govern- 
ment. Thus the summary settlement of 1856 halved the holdings of the 
taluqdars: whereas under the Nawabi they held 67 per cent of all villages, 
after the settlement they were left with 38 per cent." Revenue policy after 
1857 came under the influence of the 'Oudh School’ which provided the 
government with the frame of reference within which policy towards the 
taluqdars was articulated. The ‘Oudh School’ averred that the taluqdars' 
paramount position in the countryside derived from their control of land, 
credit and commerce; their political connections with the outside world 
and from their military power. If political and military power was concen- 
trated in the hands of the talugdars, and if the government had effectively 
to control the affairs of Awadh, it had to insert itself at a further higher 
level of power to operate the system.109 

The proclamation of confiscation of all estates immediately after the sup- 
pression of the Uprisings, signified that the British sarkar was the fountain- 
head of all authority. But the proclamation also made known the British 
Government's intention of sharing power with those taluqdars who acknow- 
ledged British suzerainty.? Commenting on the change of policy towards 
the taluqdars, the Report on Oudh Administration for 1860 observed that 
‘whatever the abstract idea of justice, whatever the principle we might have 
wished to see carried out, regarding the tenure of the soil, the fact remains 
important and incontrovertible that the superiority of these talugdars 
forms a necessary element in the social constitution-of the province'.!'? On 
the one hand by destroying their forts and confiscating their arms the British 
government established its political sovereignty and military control over 


106 See Eric Stokes, The Peasant and the Raj, Cambridge, 1978, Chap. 5 and 8, passim; K.K. 
Sengupta, Recent Writings on the Revolt of 1857: A Survey, New Delhi, 1975, passim. 

V Rudrangshu Mukherjee, Awadh in Revolt 1857-1858: A Study in Popular Resistance, 
‘Delhi, 1984, p. 57. ` 

108 p J. Musgrave, ‘Landlords and Lords of the Land’, Modern Asian Studies, 6, 3, July 
1972. 

109 S Gopal, British Policy in India 1858-1905, Cambridge, 1965, pp. 6-7; see also Jagdish 
Raj, The Mutiny and British Land Revenue Policy i in North India 1856-1858, Dethi, 1965, pp. 
26-27. 

1? Report on Oudh Administration, 1859-1860, pp. 21-22. 
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the taluqdars, and on the other by settling 96 per cent of all villages —22,656 
villages out of 23,543—with them and by allowing them administrative and 
police functions in their estates, the government accepted the taluqdari 
system as ‘the cherished system of the country'.1i 

Accordingly district and revenue officials were directed to show the 
taluqdars ‘utmost consideration and courtesy,’ and in rank and administrative 
functions the taluqdars were to be considered superior to the district tehsil- 
dars.!? Courts of Wards were established to rescue indebted taluqdars 
from their creditors. The entente cordiale between paramount power and 
the leaders of Awadh society was sealed by the Awadh Rent Act of 1868 by 
which the government acknowledged in principle that occupancy agricultural 
rights should not accrue in Awadh and that the laws of competition should 
in future determine the level of land rent.!4 

Although political exigencies made landholders and taluqdars the partners 
of the colonial state, nevertheless the British had to deal with the fact that 
the taluqdars in Awadh and landholders elsewhere'were directly or indirec- 
tly involved with criminal groups. The memory of the thugs, Buddhuks and 
Pasis and their association with the landholders sat uneasily on them. What 
was more disconcerting was the fact that in the Awadh and the North West 
Provinces the village watchmen were recruited from the-‘lowest or thieving 
classes'.!4 Furthermore, the police in the district were known to 'foster and 
protect criminal classes'.115 Consequently an attempt was made through the 
Criminal Tribes Act to sever this link between those notified under the Act 
on the one hand and the moral subjects of the Raj on the other—the honest 
peasants and the landholders. We have touched upon distinctions repeatedly 
made in the discussions that preceded the Act between the menacing, 
peculiar and disorderly features of the criminal castes and tribes and the 
attractive familiar and desirable virtues of the peasants and the landholders. 
In keeping with these distinctions the Act incorporated measures that obliged 
peasants and landholders to differentiate their own activity from those de- 
signated as criminal castes and tribes. 

This concern with severing the links between the landholders and criminal 
groups predated the Criminal Tribes Act. The testimony of Sleeman and 
the accounts of various police officers are witness to this anxiety. Ever 
since the Permanent Settlement, numerous regulations had attempted to 


11 Memorandum upon Current Land Revenue Settlements in the Temporary-Settled Parts 
of the British Empire (Calcutta, 1880), pp. 139-40, 142. 

1? Jagdish Raj, op. cit., p. 36. 

13 Ibid., see Chapters 6 and 7, passim. 

114 North Western Provinces, Police, Proceedings (hereafter NWP, Police, Progs.), 7 Jan. 
1865, No. 53. 

15 Police Admn. Rep. Etah District, Aug. 31, 1867; NWP, Police, Progs., Oct. 1867, No. 
22. 
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define the police responsibilities of landholders. Thus Section 3 of Regu- 
lation XXII, 1793, obliged zamindars to prevent traffic in stolen property 
on their estates, to assist in the recovery of stolen property and the apprehen- 
sion of suspects. Failure to comply with these regulations could be puni- 
shed by conviction, and assets could be confiscated and sold to make good 
the loss. Section 2 of Regulation VI, 1810, compelled all landholders and 
their agents to inform the police of Buddhuks, dacoits, robbers and thugs. 
Section 10 of Regulation I, 1811 constrained taluqdars and zamindars to 
furnish information about vendors of stolen property. Clause i ii, section 4 
of Regulation III, 1812 bound them to inform the police of all crimes com- 
mitted on their estates. Further, sections 176 and 220 made the neglect of 
information punishable with imprisonment.116 

These regulations were amalgamated in the draft of the Police Responsi- 
bilities of Landlords Act of 1868. This Act sought to define the responsibi- 
lities of the landholders in relation to both criminal and political breaches 
of law and order. The draft can be split up into two parts. The first under- 
lined the identity of political interests between the state and landholders. It 
empowered the landholders ‘to prevent riots and breaches of peace’ on 
their estates, and landholders were called upon ‘to give early intelligence to 
officers incharge of the nearest police station ... of the probability of the 
commission of such offences’. The second part of the draft enjoined land- 
holders to differentiate their own activities from all types of crimes and 
criminal groups. Landholders were expected to ensure that no ‘escaped 
convict, thief, dacoit, thug or notorious vendor of stolen property ... [was] 
harboured on their estate[s]’. Further, the Act would make it their duty, 
whose neglect was punishable under the Indian Penal Code, to provide the 
police with 'early and punctual intelligence' of the occurrence of all deaths 
‘attended with suspicious circumstances’. Equally, landholders were entrusted 
with the prevention of thefts and robberies and if such offences occurred 
‘with their connivance ... [or] it were ascribed to their want of care and 
vigilance ... [they were] to make good the value of the stolen property’. 
These provisions would also apply in case stolen property was brought onto 
the estate of a landholder.!? 

However the British India Association, which represented the interests 
of the taluqdars, protested against the severity of the draft. The association 
argued that the proposals were sweeping in their scope and that misinter- 
pretation would ‘open the way to harassment of landlords’. Mirza Abbas 
Beg, the Secretary of the Association, argued that the passing of such an act 


"6 Abstract by the Legal Remembrancer, F.R. Cockerell. NWP, Police, Progs., 1 July 
1871, No. 1. 

117 Police Responsibilities of Landlords Act: An Act to Revise and Consolidate the Respon- 
sibilities of Landholders in the Matter of Police. See Letter from Sec. to Govt. NWP to Sec. 
to Govt. of India, Home Dept., Simla, No. 438C, 14 Sept. NWP, Police, POE 1 July 1871. 
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would affect both property and political stability in Awadh for it would 
‘cog the enterprise and depreciate the value of property’. He went on to 
warn the government of the likely consequences if the draft was not suitably 
amended, and ‘respectfully suggested’ that it be ‘carefully revised and 
modified ... as otherwise the unjust provisions would create great discontent 

in Oudh’.138 l 

As a consequence of these petitions, the Chief Commissioner of Awadh, 
modified the proposals and restricted the police responsibilities of the 
taluqdars to four instances: preventing all offences regarded cognisable by 
the police; informing about criminals should such facts come to their notice; 
cooperating with the police in apprehension of any criminal and ‘taking up 
the hue and cry without waiting for the arrival of the police in cases of 
murder, culpable homicide, rape, dacoity and robbery’. Beyond this the 
Chief Commissioner ruled out ‘any new legislation at the moment’.!!9 This : 
climbdown was part of the attitude of the colonial state towards the land- 
holders in general and the taluqdars in particular in the period following 
1857. Two results followed from the incorporation of the taluqdars within 
the structure of the colonial state. First their ability to collect rent and 
revenue was backed up by the legal apparatus of the state, and second, the 
taluqdars’ illegalities and even their connections with groups regarded as 
criminal had to be perceived and administered differently. 

If the ‘interlopers’ and ‘parasites’ of Sleeman's historic pregrinations 
through Wajid Ali Shah's kingdom could officially become ‘the natural 
leaders of rural Awadh society’, the stereotypical criminal could also be 
made to stand in as the gendarme of the colonial state. Criminals by birth, 
the argument went, could be transformed into moral subjects while in 
active military service of the Raj. The Punjab government which sent more 
than 2000 men from the ranks of the criminal tribes to the First World War 
regarded service in the army ‘as the most honourable road to rehabilitation... 
[for criminals who were] so averse from honest labour and impatient of dis- 
cipline’.1 In 1887, the Deputy Inspector General of police of the North 


8 Opinion of the British India Association on the Draft Act to Revise and Consolidate the 
Existing Law Affecting the Responsibility of Landholders in the Matter of the Police: A Peti- 
tion forwarded by Mirza Abbas Beg, Hon. Sec. BIA. 16 April 1868, NWP, Police, Progs. 1 
July 1868. 

15 NWP, Police, Progs. 1 July 1871. 

12 Report on the Administration of the Criminal Tribes in Punjab, 1918 (Lahore, 1919). 
The notion of martial castes grew out of and in turn reinforced the idea that Indian society was 
divided into a hierarchy of castes, each with its specific, hereditary function. The Indian com- 
ponent of the British army was, therefore, recruited from different castes and religious groups 
which, so ran the argument, had martial qualities. These recruits were divided according to 
caste and religion into companies and regiments. Hence the Gurkha Brigade or the Sikh 
regiment. Such an idea was formed by the assumption that ‘fighting men’ were found in certain 
castes, and that the organisation of the army on the basis of mutually segregated ethnic, reli- 

_gious and caste groupings was crucial to the political power of the British. Or as Salisbury put 
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‘Western Provinces and Awadh had advised that the difficulties faced in 
settling the criminal tribes in agricultural settlements could be avoided ‘by 
raising a native regiment composed of the flower of the manhood of different 
tribes ... [and] such a regiment should be raised on the lines of the Bhil 
Corps'.?! These suggestions were also made in schemes to reclaim the 
thugs and the Buddhuks and they often appear as prescriptions to control 
the criminal castes. There is, therefore, nothing essential or self contained 
about the notion of criminal castes and tribes. It occupies a certain space 
within colonial discourse both politically and semantically, and the distinc- 
tions made between the criminal castes and tribes and the moral subjects 
are forever marked by their political origins. 


it, ‘If Mutiny finds an entrance into one [section of the army] it need not of necessity win through 
the whole.’ Cited in David Arnolc, ‘ “Criminal Tribes" and ‘Martial Races": Crime and, 
Social Control in Colonial India.’ Unpublished paper presented at the Institute of Common- 
wealth Studies, London. 

7! NWPO, Police, Progs. Aug. 1387. 
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The colonial economy and society in Sri Lanka have usually been analysed 
as made up of two sectors: a peasant sector, food (especially paddy) 
producing, conservative as regards techniques and socially traditional; and 
a plantation sector, generated from outside, organised along capitalist’ 
lines, using imported Tamil labour working under factory-style discipline.! 

According to this standard dualistic view, the contacts between villages 
and estates in the Kandyan areas of Sri Lanka were minimal or non-existent 
under the planter’s raj, and there was no opportunity for communal relations 
to develop. It is only when the planter lost his control over his little kingdom 
that intercommunal tensions increased; the influx of Kandyan Sinhalese 
labourers after the take-over of the plantation sector by the State 
(1972-1975) compounded the problem. 

In a recent study of the political economy of the Kandyan highlands, 
Asoka Bandarage, while admitting that the up-country ‘plural society’ was : 
not built up of watertight compartments but of functionally structured 
groups, concludes that ‘during the XIXth century there were no visible 
signs of conflict between the two groups. It was only during the XXth century 
as Sinhalese villagers began to seek plantation work in increasing numbers 
due to population increase and landlessness, that they found themselves in 
competition with the Indian labourers. It was only at this juncture in the 
context of electoral politics and growing Sinhalese nationalism, that signs 
of resentment and conflict became visible between the two ethnic groups.” 


1 See for example D.R. Snodgrass, Ceylon: an Export Economy in Transition, Homewood, 
Illinois, 1966. : 
2 Asoka Bandarage, Colonialism in Sri Lanka, the Political Economy of the Kandyan Highlands 


Author's Note: Revised version of a communication to the Conference on Current Studies on 
Sri Lanka, University of Sussex, September 1987. 
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An apparently opposite view is held by authors such as De Silva, who 
insist on the potential and actual tension resulting from the Kandyan grievances 
against the estates: ‘Considerable discord prevailed between migrant Indian 
labour and the villagers in the vicinity of the plantations. In the eyes of the 
villagers, the plantation labourers represented an institution whose interests 
were basically in conflict with those of the village economy.’ De Silva then 
recites the well known catalogue of Kandyan grievances against the estates 
(silting of paddy fields by the wash from estates, shooting of village cattle 
by the planters or their workers, and so on) and quotes a few cases of what 
he considers as early communal riots.? l 

In a recent but rather shallow study of the Indian immigrant plantation 
labour, Fries and Bibin jump to the conclusion that it was another case of 
‘divide and rule’: 


The hatred shown by the Kandyan peasantry was a natural reaction to 
colonial exploitation, but unfortunately this resentment was diverted 
from the plantation owners to the plantation workers.... The mutual distrust 
and fear between the local peasants anc the Tamils was fostered and 
cultivated by the colonial interests. Villagers had no right to go in the 
plantations and the plantation workers had no freedom of movement.. 
In spite of this, a natural econcmic relationship should have developed 
' over the years, in that the plantation workers would have looked to the 
surrounding villages for their requirements of foodstuff and the like... 
But the British rulers of the country met the entire food requirements of 
the worker population through import, and thus they destroyed every 
possibility of a natural linkage.... Planting interests also exploited the 
existing contradiction between Sinhalese and Tamils by recruiting village 
labour as a strike-breaking force.4 


According to the field observations of one of the few good students of 
the present situation up-country, Ch. Kemp, the tension between Sinhalese 
and Tamils was real, but must have diminished, and not increased, when 
wage labour developed among the former: ‘There is talk of their essential 


1833-1886, Berlin, 1983, p. 314. On post-1970 communal tension, R.Kurian, ‘State, Capital 
and Labour in the Plantation Industry in Sri Lanka’, doctoral thesis, Amsterdam University, 
1989, p.279 sq. 

3 S.B.D. De Silva, The Political Economy of Underdevelopment, London, 1982, p. 248. 
The riot in the Padiyapelella bazaar in 1889 which he mentions (with a mistake in the reference: 
the source is not the diary of the Government Agent of Uva, but that of the Assistant Agent 
of Nuwara Eliya, Le-Mesurier, for October 1889, reproduced in his Administration Report 
for 1889, p. C 35), bears features such as the role played by low country Sinhalese traders, 
which remain typical one century later. 

* Y. Fries & Th. Bibin, The Undesirables, Calcutta, 1984, pp. 13-14. 
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unity as workers.” In spite of the limits of Kemp's study in space (a small 
area south of Badulla), and time (the post-independence period), it is only E 
through such first hand data that the analysis of social relations.can escape 
hasty and sometimes ill-founded generalisations. - 

Thus the historian is faced with contradictory assertions, and is hardly in 
position to collate them with factual evidence: written documents are very 
sparse, oral testimony is not easy to collect on a sensitive issue, and usually 
heavily biased. But the attempt is not doomed from the start. While studying 
the estate-village relations, I came across several reports which can throw 
some light on the question. Of special interest are the files of the Labour 
Commissioner on labour unrest on estates during the late 1930s and early 
1940s, when tense communal relations in and around the estates resulted in 
violent incidents.$ Another useful source is the series of reports on theft of 
estate produce, on communal pasture and cattle shooting, usually available 
as printed Sessional Papers or Administration Reports. A wealth of 
information can also be gleaned from the semi-official diaries of Revenue 
Officers and Settlement Officers and from local kachcheri records. The 
following study cannot pretend to be definitive: it is based on a patchy set of 
documents, and further research, especially in local records, might prove fruit- 
ful; its only aim is to throw some light on the historical side of the question. 


Indian Immigrants in the Pre-plantation Kandyan Society 


Tamil migration in the up-country areas of Sri Lanka antedates the devel- 
opment of British coffee plantations. It-may be considered as a regular 
feature of the Kandyan society. The drift of South Indian castes (especially 
fishers) to the coastal areas of Sri Lanka has been studied in detail; the 
persistence of bilingual communities on the borders between Sinhala and 
Tamil speaking areas has attracted the attention of social anthropologists. 
But the regular influx of South Indian groups in the interior remains poorly 
documented." 


5 Ch. Kemp, 'Spring Valley: A Social, Anthropological and Historical Inquiry into the 
impact of the tea estates upon a Sinhalese village in the Uva Highlands of Sri Lanka', unpub- 
lished Ph.D. thesis, Sussex University, 1982, p. 279. 

$ See Colonial Office Records (hereàfter CO/) series 54, box 966, 974—75, 981-82, 988, 
reports by F.C. Gimson, Labour Commissioner; .one of these incidents (Mooloya Estate) 
resulted in the shooting by the police of estate workers and became a cause célèbre in the 
history of the trade union movement; see Ceylon Sessional Papers (SP), 1940, no. 10, and K. 
Jayawardena, The Rise of the Labor Movement in Ceylon, Durham (USA), 1972. 

7 Michael Roberts, ‘From Southern India to Sri Lanka: The Traffic in Commodities, Bodies 
and Myths from the XIIIth Century Onwards’, South Asia, ns. III, 1, 1980. Idem., Caste Con- 
flict and Elite Formation: The Rise of a Karawa Elite in Sri Lanka, 1500-1931, Cambridge, 
1982. Nur Yalman; Under the Bo Tree: Studies in Caste, Kinship and Marriage in the Interior of 
Ceylon, Berkeley, 1971, Chap. XIV. On the push factor, Dharma Kumar, Land and Caste in 
South India, Cambridge, 1965, Chap. III and VIII. -~ 
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It is generally recognised that the Nayakkar dynasty from Madurai that 
inherited the Kandyan throne in the eighteenth century attracted to its 
court several Tamil families (such as the Keppitipolas) who quickly became 
‘sinhalicised’. But the migration is more ancient.’ Using the old pali 
chronicles, and later Sinhala historical texts and folk poetry (kayi), 
Obeyesekere and Holt show that. the purpose of several myths of the 
Sinhalese was to legitimise the presence of groups of South Indian migrants 
in their midst. Toponymy and onomastics contribute to suggest the role 
played by Indian immigrants (see the brahmin villages mentioned by Pieris;!? 
the bilingual Sinhalese communities of the Demala Hatpattu—the "Tamil 
district’; and the significant use of the Tamil term Vellalar to name the 
majority peasant caste of the Sinhalese up to the late nineteenth century). 

More relevant is the role played by low status groups of South Indian 
origin in the development of the big estates, especially those belonging to 
kings, the aristocracy and the temples. It is likely that a large proportion of 
the menial labourers settled on the gabadagam (royal villages), nindagam 
(seigneurial) and devalegam (temple) had been brought across from South 
India as 'coolies' (uliyakarayo), together with specialised craftsmen such as 
smiths, potters and so on. In the registers of land tenures and services or 
taxes due for them, compiled by the Portuguese and Dutch, the thombos, 
and by the Kandyans, the lekam-miti, and in the British Service tenure 
registers, these groups are usually meritioned according to their occupation 
(menial labourers or artisans), which bears no connotation of origin: they 
may include local groups as well as fresh immigrants. It is quite difficult to 
sort out the complicated configuration of the Kandyan low status groups, 
especially because the general use by the British of the honorific dureya has 
clouded the issue.!! My own reading of the available evidence would lead 
me to suppose that the Kande minissu (literally people of the hills, alias 
Hakuru, palm-sugar makers, or Vahumpura) must have lived in the Kandyan 
hills from a very remote past, and have become integrated in the Sinhalese 
society while keeping some 'tribal' features. And that the groups designated 
under the terms padu and panna must have come to the island from India 
at a more recent period; different menial services were ascribed to them, 


8 A.C. Lawrie, A Gazetteer of the Central Province of Ceylon, Colombo, 1898. L.S. Dewaraja, 
The Kandyan Kingdom 1707-1760, Colombo, 1972. R. Pieris, Sinhalese Social Organization, 
the Kandyan Period, Colombo, 1956, p. 3. 

? G. Obeyesekere, ‘Gajabahu and the Gajabahu Synchronism: An Inquiry into the Relation- 
ship between Myth and History’, in B.L. Smith ed., Religion and the Legitimation of Power in 
Sri Lanka, Chambersburg (USA), 1978. J.C. Holt (J.C.), ‘Mythicization of History: Natha 
and Pitiye in Kandyan Folklore’, 2nd Conference on Current Research on Sri Lanka, Paris, 
E.H.E.S.S., 1989. 

10 Op. cit., p. 170n. 

!! See B.Ryan, Caste in Modern Ceylon, the Sinhalese System in Transition, New Bruns- 
wick, 1953, p. 91. Ryan’s analysis is sometimes confusing. 
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such as grass cutting, palanquin bearing, but they were mainly agricultural 
labourers. They subsequently amalgamated with others under the new, 
caste name of Batgam (literally, paddy village people), and were regularly 
found in royal, feudal and temple villages. 12 

What is extremely significant is that in the king-centred system of the 
Kandyan polity, a steady process of assimilation was at work through 
which Indian immigrants as well as local groups became integrated into the 
Kandyan Sinhalese society, their social integration being the condition and 
the corollary of their economic activity on the estates of the ruling group. It 
is interesting to note that the Tami! name kangani, used to denote the head 
of a gang of labourers on modern estates, was already in use in the Kandyan 
kingdom with the same meaning, and is still found as a component of 
certain Sinhala family names. Integration was not always an easy matter, 
and the original (paravent) inhabitants of localities taken over by the king 
or his nobles often tried to resist the introduction of outside labourers: 
there are several village foundation stories which recount how the original 
landholders had been expelled or reduced to the status of dependents to 
give way to the estate system and its coolies.!? 

But the parallel between the Kandyan estate system and the British 
estate system should not be pushed too far. Three major differences may 
explain why in the former the integrative tendency prevailed, while it was 
not present in the latter. In the Kandyan times, these workers were given 
land (although under precarious tenure) for their subsistence. Their various 


? The name of padu occurs for the first time in the late versions óf a Sinhalese text, Pujavaliya, 
dated after 1412 (A. Liyanagamage, The Decline of Polonnaruwa and the Rise of Dambadeniya, 
Colombo, 1968, pp. 18-19), while the panna are supposed to have a common origin with the 
group known in the Kalutara district as demala gattaru (literally: Tamil outcastes; see T. Abey- 
singhe, Portuguese Rule in Ceylon 1594-1612, Colombo, 1966, p. 161). On agrestic servitude 
. in Tamilnadu, see D. Kumar, op. cit., esp. pp. 41-47. There are several allusions to the more 
or less recent origin of these groups in early British reports on Kandy: see for example in 
CO/416, Turnour report on Saffragam, 18.06.1824, and Replies of the Agent at Badulla to the 
questions of the Colebrooke-Cameron Commission, where he alludes to two villages in 
Udukinda where the king settled *'Goorooahs from India’ to cultivate vegetables; these are the 
people mentioned later as 'padu-guruwas' by Tennent in Ceylon, An Account of the Island, 
Physical, Historical and Topographical, London, 1859, YI, p. 267. Some of these groups were 
'employed along the paths and passes leading to the Kandyan hills, either as bearers, or as 
soldiers to guard them—witness some high saunding family names; hence the tendency to mix 
them with the kande minissu who were similarly employed in both capacities, but were very 
keen to maintain their superior caste status, and are not to be found in large numbers working 
as agricultural labourers in royal and other ‘feudal’ villages. 

B A well-known case of resistance in Kegalla is that of the high caste villagers of Kehelpan- 
nala (H.C.P. Bell, Report of the Kegalla District, Ceylon Sessional Paper 19 of 1892, p. 53). 
Ratnapura provides several examples to the contrary: see for example the story of the Ellawala 
estates in E. Meyer, ‘From Landgrabbing.to Landhunger: High Land Appropriation in the 
Plantation Areas of Sri Lanka during the British Period’, 2nd Conference on Current Research 
on Sri Lanka, Paris, EHESS, 1989 (to be published in Modern Asian Studies). NEL 
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duties apart from paddy cultivation put them in touch with the other 
inhabitants. Their masters, often of Tamil origin, were themselves engaged 
in a p£ocess of assimilation, while the British masters were inclined to rely 
on apartheid as a means of social control. 

The resilience of the Kandyans towards the Tamil workers may be noticed 
even as late as during the 1848 rebellion. When villagers launched an attack 
against a British coffee plantation in the Matale district, the head of the 
rebels tried to win the Tamil workers over with the following proclamation: 
*Our king got possession of Kandy and we are going to take possession of 
the property. Our king will give you rice, he will pay you. We wont injure 
you.’!4 But the Tamil kangani refused to join the rebellion and defended 
the bungalow of his European master. 


Integrative Trends and Their Limits Under the Planter’s Raj 


The history of the communal relations on and around the estates is certainly 
not unilinear, nor its geography uniform. For the sake of analysis, it appears 
convenient to start with integrative/interactive trends before going on with 
tension/separation factors, but this does not imply that the former gave 
way to the latter. 

During the first phase of coffee expansion up-country (1830-47), the 
British planters tried to minimise the labour costs while controlling the 
regular attendance of their workers during the crop season: they found the 
local villagers unreliable (that is, unwilling to accept a military-like discipline 
and poor wages) and recruited seasonal male labour in South India. 
When the coffee industry was more firmly established the same labourers 
came regularly, and the planters kept a larger core of workers off-season. 
But very few came with their families, as there was not much opportunity. 
for female employment. These regular migranis freely interacted with the 
local villagers, except at the estates at the highest elevations where the villages 
were too far away. As coffee picking was a seasonal work and all of them 
could not return to India once the coffee season was over, it is likely that 
many of them remained in the villages near the estates, doing casual work. 

When tea replaced coffee after the crash of the late 1870s, the workers 
came with their wives and children for whom there was picking work all the 
-year round. Plantation society became a distinct world, and there wére less 
opportunities for villagers and estate workers to meet. 

The rubber boom came on the heels of the tea boom, extending during 
the first quarter of the twentieth century. As most rubber estates were 
located mid-country and employed both Tamil labourers and local villagers, 

^ CO/54/263, Proceedings of the Court Martial at Matale, 14.08.1848. Note also that in 


most rebellions from 1817 to 1848 the villagers were made to believe that the pretenders were 
of Tamil origin, like the last King of Kandy. 
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“new occasions arose to interact, this time in the estates. It is only when the 
impact of the depression of the 1930s resulted in extensive unemployment 
that the social relations worsened in an atmosphere of political exploitation. 


The ‘Poor Cooly’ and the ‘Charitable Villager’ 


Given the social context in the Kandyan areas, the only expression of the - 
villager's attitude may be found in the reports of the local high caste 
headmen: their position carried great weight, but they cannot be considered 
as representing the mass of the rural population as they had their own 
interests and prejudices. Their usual attitude was to look compassionately 
at the estate worker, considered as a poor low-caste fellow compelled by 
famine and bad treatment to leave a supposedly unpleasing homeiand, 
seek employment from strangers and live in the subhuman surroundings of 
the "lines: the exact opposite of the amenities enjoyed by Kandyans—a 
secluded house and garden, with friends (and enemies) close at hand. 

In a report on land sales by villagers to planters in the Matale district 
(1896), the chief headman Aluvihare Ratemahatmaya draws an idyllic picture 
of village life before the coming of the planters and the estate workers, and 
bemoans the fate of the free Kandyan villager compelled by the loss of his 
land to seek work on the estates. Mahawalatenne, chief headman of east 
Ratnapura, writes a few years later: 


Life on the lines is no good for our Sinhalese goviyo (peasant) who never 
heard of death from starvation, to leave hearth and home, kith and kin, 
and go to the estates, and according to his own crude notion, to live a 
sort of low-caste life. It is a common threat the Village landed proprietor 
holds out to his heirs that he will sell and go to work on the road or 
estate.!7 


There were starving plantation workers in the Kandyan highlands. In 
accordance with the South Asian custom and the Buddhist ethos, it appears 
that often villagers extended their help to them, during mortality crises or 
when discharged workers and their families wandered on the roads to beg 
a living. Rich villagers and traders often took such people to work for them 
on small estates or as menial labourers. A spectacular case is that of hund- 
reds of starving Mahratti workers discarded in 1913 from rubber estates in 

55 R. Kurian, ‘State, Capital and Labour in the Plantation Industry in Sri Lanka’, Amster- 
dam, doctoral thesis, 1989, pp. 151-81. E. Meyer, ‘Dépression et Malaria à Sri Lanka: P Impact 
de la crise économique des années 1930 sur une société rurale dépendante’, doctoral thesis, 
Paris, EHESS, pp. 120-35. 

16 Aluvihare Report 9.11.1896 in Sri Lanka National Archives (hereafter SLNA), Pending 
File 178. 

1 Report of the Chief Headman i in charge of Kadawata and Meda korales, in Census of 
Ceylon, 1901 , vol. 1, appendix F, p. 113 sq. 
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Ratnapura, who had to beg their way back to Colombo: their plight attracted 
the attention of the Indian government and led to a detailed enquiry, but 
this is by no means an isolated case.'8 

At a later period, when the relations could have been embittered by 
economic competition and political demagogy, the Agent of the Government 
of India in Ceylon stated that ‘there is a feeling of aloofness in the case of 
the average Sinhalese villager with regard to the Tamil estate labourer, 
(but) this feeling soon gives way to a distinctly friendlier relationship and 
cordiality as the Tamil labourer comes to know the Sinhalese villager.'? 
The barrier of language was more easily overcome than supposed by outside 
observers: in the 1930s, in the predominantly rubber producing Kegaila 
district, "Tamil (was) understood by the large majority of Sinhalese 
villagers. In his memoirs published shortly after his death, a pioneer 
planter in the same district rightly explains the position: 


The villagers regarded with good natured contempt the imported Tamil 
workers whose manners and customs were so much at variance with their 
own. But they soon began to regard him as a potential customer for their 
garden produce and accordingly extended their. cultivation beyond their 
own needs.?! 


Curry and Toddy 


Contrary to the assertions of Fries and Bibin quoted above, market relations 
between villagers and estate workers did develop, wherever villages and 
estates were close enough. Direct barter, sales and purchases in the bazaars, 
or in the Sunday markets which became extremely popular after 1910, 
were the common channels of exchange. During the coffee days, these 
economic relations were so important that the crash of the 1880s meant 
ruin for many villagers, not only because they could not sell their own 
coffee, but also because they lost their custom.” 

In most cases, workers were given rice only by the planters and they had 
to sell part of it to obtain vegetables for their curries, their millet which was 
part of their regular diet in India and which was still in demand, and (at 
least for the low status workers) alcoholic drinks and meat.?? Administrators 

'8 Administration Report (hereafter AR) Sabaragamuwa, 1906, p. 12, Diary of the Assistant 
Government Agent (AGA) Kegalla, 3.03.1904, SLNA Pending File 2693. I shall publish a 
detailed study of the episode. 

19 Annual Report of the Agent of the Government of India in Ceylon, 1934, p. 19. 

7 Diary of the AGA Kegalla, 3.01.1935. 

7! Memoirs of W. Forsythe, Times of Ceylon, 11.02.1937. 

2 AR Sabaragamuwa 1881, M. Roberts, ‘Some Aspects of Economic and Social Policy in 
Ceylon, 1840-1871', D. Phil. thesis, Oxford University, 1965, p. 331. 

2 Second Report of the Kelani Valley Commission, Sessional Paper (SP) 22 of 1895; AR 
Nuwara Eliya, 1927. 
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and planters were more concerned with drink than other commodities, for 
excise and police reasons. As a result, the available evidence points to the 
extensive role played in this trade by the sale of toddy, the fermented sap 
of the kitul (sugar palm tree), which was available in almost every Kandyan 
village. Indian workers were great toddy drinkers and going down to the 
villages became a regular habit with them., Excise administration and 
tavern renters failed to put a stop to the trade, while planters constantly 
accused the villagers of leading their workers astray. Hence recurring ‘illicit 
toddy cases’ in which headmen were always accused of collusion with the 
villagers.4 The trade was still flourishing in the 1930s, when the import of 
cheap cane sugar led the jaggery (palm sugar) makers to shift their activities 
to toddy making.» 

Estate workers had not always enough rice to barter and many of them 
were led into ‘illegal’ activities which made them the close associates of 
certain categories of villagers and of bazaar people. 


Tamil Workers in the Villages 


The ‘leakage’ of workers from the estate to the village worried the planters 
in time of scarce labour. During the depression, this was perceived by 
communally minded politicians as a threat to the Sinhalese. In mid-country 
areas, the phenomenon functioned as the counterpart of village casual 
labour on the estates, which I have described elsewhere.” These people 
were employed for short spells in the paddy fields, or by the shopkeepers, 
to redeem drinking or gambling debts; some of them were dismissed workers 
who settied permanently in the villages, but most continued to live in the 
lines with members of their family. The planters considered them lost as 
soon as they adopted the Sinhalese way of life (see under the testimony of 
A.J. Stephens and H.M. Fernando), while the Sinhalese considered living 
the life of an estate worker akin to becoming a Tamil. For both planters 
and politicians, absolute dualism was the ideal. Members of the Colombo 
Sinhalese elite were as anxious as the planters to preserve social separa- 
tedness.? 


a! Report on coffee stealing, SP 10 of 1873. Report on the theft of praedial produce, SP 26 
of 1895. Reports and Proceedings of the Labour Commission, Colombo, Govt. Press, 1908 
(hereafter: RPLC 1908). 

25 AR Controller of Excise 1936, p. D 42. AR Controller of Labour i937, p. O 45. Ceylon 
Hansard 3.09.1937, p. 2390 (Ratnavake). 

26 E. Meyer, ‘Between Village and Plantation: Sinhalese Estate Labour in British Ceylon’, 
Asie du Sud, traditions et changements, Paris, CNRS, 1979. On Tamil workers in the villages 
during the coffee period, see M. Roberts, op. cit., 1965, pp. 300-1. 

27 See for example the speech of Major Kotelawala before the State Council (Ceylon Hansard, 
3.09.1937, p. 2378-80): ‘I was in charge of an estate where there were a number of Tamil 
coolies.... When these coolies had to be replaced by Sinhalese labourers... I felt that mixing 
these two sets of people and making them live in the same lines degenerated the Sinhalese to 
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Expiicit evidence is collected by the Labour commission of 1908, although 
the witnesses (planters) may have overstated the case to get help from the 
government: i 


Thousands of Tamil are wandering about this island and accept temporary 
employment under small native holders, both Sinhalese and Tamil. Only 
those who live surrounded by villages can believe what large proportion 
of coolies are thus employed. I work 60 or 70 men a day, about 50 or 60 
do not turn out, they get cash payment from villagers. (Major Pain, 
cocoa planter, RPLC 1908, p.36) 


The coolies turn out very badly. Lots of them can easily get work from 
the Sinhalese villagers close by. They go to earn cash for pruning, and 
down to the paddy fields or do transport work ... Instead of having to 
work all day they start about 8, finish about 3, and go away. (A.J. Stephens, 
Dolosbage tea planter, RPLC 1908, p.458) 


Not only do they get employment on small Ceylonese estates, but also 
they take up planting leases on villagers chenas (temporary fields). They 
squat on the land, plant plantains, and put in a few coconuts for the 
benefit of the owner. (H.M. Fernando, leading Sinhalese coconut planter, 
RPLC 1908, p.329). (The Tamils adopt the usual mode of settlement in 
the interior, of Sinhalese people from the coastal areas.) 


We have a very kind friend of the Tamil cooly in the Sinhalese villager. 
For example we had bolters from Nivitigala estate who found their way 
down through the Kukul korale to Kalutara, and they were helped very 
liberally all the way down. (RPLC 1908:587: P.D.G. Clake, notorious 
landgrabber in Ratnapura, in charge of the very estates from which were 
discharged the ill-fated Mabratti workers mentioned above)? 


Theft in a Plural Society 


Many planters were obsessed by the presence of marauders in their estates, 
and their worst fear was to see village thieves and bazaar receivers, ganging 
together with runaway workers to attack the plantation. It appears that 
these fears were exaggerated.?? However, the existence of a parallel economy, 
where the two 'sectors' came into contact, is an established fact; 





such an extent that I felt giving up my nationality. Therefore I gave up my Tamil coolies at 
onte. I altered my estate into a village. I cut down about 50 acres of rubber and made that into 
paddy fields, and because I could not work thesé fields I made the labourers half-owners. In 
the centre of the estate there sprang up a village and the people worked most harmoniously.’ 
% see also RPLC 1908, pp. 38, 51, 73, 265, 397, 458, 465, 536, 597. 
? Report of the Commission on the theft of praedial produce SP 26 of 1895 p. 1 sq; J. Rogers, 
Crime, Justice and Society'in Colonial Sri Lanka, London, 1987. 
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Coffee stealing, and later cocoa stealing, were common (especially because 
the bushes offer an easy cover), while the theft of tea leaves, of rubber 
latex and of coconuts was more difficult but, nonetheless, practised. Nurseries 
of tea and other plants were suspected to be a favourite target when they 
saw the development of small indigenous estates around their own, and 
they thus involuntarily may have contributed to the development of the 
country by an original example of the demonstration effect. 

The pattern seems to have always been identical. In the regular bazaars 
and in the temporary shops down the estates where estate workers and 
villagers met, low-country Sinhalese tavern keepers and Moor traders 
acted as instigators and receivers, sometimes with estate kanganies and 
other local people who had small estates of their own. Young Kandyan 
villagers stole in the outlying parts of the estates, bordering on the village 
lands, with the connivance of their headmen who also got their share. 
Many planters were reluctant to employ villagers because they suspected 
them of opening the way to thieves. Tamil workers too committed small 
thefts during work, therefore the planters were scared to see workers loafing 
in the estate. Dismissed and runaway workers living in villages near the 
estates were thought to be the most dangerous class‘ during the coffee era, 
many of them were actually workers who remained near the estates awaiting 
the next crop season. When large scale operations were contemplated, 
professional rowdies were enlisted. Dualism was the planter's dream, linkages 
and leakages the dire reality.” Thus, the planters felt threatened by every 
segment of the up-country ‘plural society’ and many expressed their fear in 
almost hysteric terms: trying to use the different communities against each 
other, for example by employing Sinhalese watchers against the Tamils and 
vice versa, but at that time these attempts do not seem to have resulted in 
communal clashes. 

Senior planters were granted judicial powers as unofficial Police Magis- 
trates. During the nineteenth century, the planters were at times allowed 

3% Among the bulky evidence collected in the reports of the successive commissions on 
coffee theft (1873), theft of praedial produce (1895), theft of cocoa (SP 44 of 1903), see the 


evidence of the Kadugannawa planter A.R. Wiggin in 1873: ‘Sinhalese and Tamils are jointly 
implicated in every case’; and that of the Matale planter Van Starrex in 1895: 


Theft is mostly done by Kandyan villagers who come to the estate with the pretence of work- 
ing as coolies and steal at night, their children who take their cattle to be grazed and trespass 
on the estate, immigrant coolies who reside on the estate and are brought in touch with the 
former, Tamil coolies who are allowed credit by village shopkeepers, Malay, Tamil and 
Sinhalese conductors and overseers, who are engaged for very low salaries. 


Another witness, J. Holloway, lays the blame on the planters who ill-treated their workers: 
‘These thieves gain influence over coolies, villagers and servants get all the information from 
them, and often get them to join them in robbing their employer. Especially is this the case 
when coolies are not properly paid their wages and are harshly treated without sufficient 
cause.’ . 
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"to apply corporal punishment. But this did little or nothing to stop the 
phenomenon. E.B. Alexander, a colonial official receptive to the request 
of the planters, tried to suppress cocoa stealing in Matale by enlisting the 
village headmen to act as a special police force, but without lasting results.?! 
According to most plantezs, the only remedy lay in the enforcement of a 
strict separation between village and estate. As they were not prepared to 
fence their properties, they tried to prevent villagers from using the paths 
near or across the estates, especially at night. Some went so far as to suggest 
that they shouid be permitted to ‘lynch-law the thieves -and convict them 
afterwards’, or to fire at loafing villagers like they did at stray buffaloes!22 

The more intelligent realised that they could establish a symbolic fence 
by providing their workers with all their needs on the estate itself, and 
possibly attracting there the villagers as well, so that they could absorb 
them in their little kingdom: this is a major factor behind the development 
of a welfare policy on the estates. 


Locking up the Estate Workers 


After the beginning of this century, there was a general tendency among 
the planters to keep their labour force on the estate by opening estate 
shops, canteens and taverns, building more decent housing lines, dispensaries, 
temples, sometimes schools, and by allowing the workers to cultivate their 
own vegetable plots on estate land.? Most tea and rubber workers were 
by that time living with their family, so that the estate became an organised 
microcosm, the militarised replica of an Indian village. A more efficient 
communication network and a strictly managed migration system encouraged 
regular and safer travel to India, which contributed, together with education 
in Tamil in estate schools and attendance to Hindu festivals, to preserve 
the cultural distinctiveness of the Tamils and to separate them from the 
Kandyan villagers. The system worked well until it was disrupted by the 
effects of the depression and the anti-Indian policy.of the Ceylon government, 
in the late 1930s. 

The development of Sinhalese village labour on the estates does not 
contradict the tendency: most of them worked under their-own contractors . 
and were sent off to their villages in the afternoon. There was little oppor- 
tunity for men and women to meet. Tamil men could easily control their 
female relatives in the estate microcosm, while the great majority of the 

31 AR Matale 1902; SP 44 of 1903. Alexander when he left the Colonial service became the 
representative of the planter's lobby in London. 

?^ Report on coffee stealing, SP 10 of 1873, evidence of William Bisset, and of Alexander 
Brow proposing that 'the planters of over 50 acres be given a licence to shoot thieves as they 
would cattle, although not in such a deadly way: instead of ball cartridges, a liberal supply of 
no. 7 shots in the hands of watchmen would effectually prevent the repetition of the crime.’ 


3D, Wesumperuma, Indian Immigrant Plantation Workers in Sri Lanka, A Historical Per ` 
spective, 1880-1910, Golombo, 1986, Chap. VII. 
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Sinhalese labourers were men and boys, who did not allow their wives and 
daughters to work under Tamil kanganies (except perhaps some low-caste 
Kandyans).* Some cases of Sinhalese (of low-country rather than Kandyan 
origin, especially in the southwest and Uva) residing on the estate, adopting 
the Tamil language and way of life, marrying Tamil women are reported, 
but intermarrying remained quite limited.5 


Factors of Tension under the Planter’s Raj 


Bullying the Migrant 


Till the 1870s the migrant Tamils had a long road to trek from Mannar to 
Kandy. Thereafter the railway and the steamers from South India to 
Colombo made travel easier. However, they were often assaulted, especially 
on their way back when they carried money. According to the officer in 
charge of the Kurunegala district across which the road ran for its major 
part, ‘the resident population has no sympathy whatever with the Malabars, 
they will not allow them to enter their houses and they would see them 
starve at their doors with the utmost indifference.’ 

In the late 1870s, some roads were still very insecure. ‘The Avissawella- 
Ratnapura section was a dangerous one, where the residents frequently 
waylaid the Haputale and Rakwana workers en route to the Coast (i.e., 
India), reliéving them of their hard-earned cash and sometimes their 
"lives.'? Chettiars (Tamil moneylenders) carrying cash for the planters, 
men and women wearing gold earrings were easy targets: "The Kandyan 
villagers are rather fond of having a little sport with the Tamil coolies and 
it is a matter of great difficulty to bring home offences in such cases, since 
the headmen never fail to support their fellow villagers.’ Recalling a similar 
incident, the wife of a cocoa planter remarked: 

34 See Mahavalatenne Ratemahatmaya in SP 18 of 1908, Durbar of the Kandyan Chiefs, 
where he emphasises the difference made by Sinhalese workers between estates where they can 
deal direct with the planter, and those where they are placed under Tamil overseers, whom 
they dislike. Nowadays, ‘exposure to Tamil men and narakayi (bad) women is still thought to 
be a risk.’ (Kemp, op. cit.) p. 171). 

35 Meyer (1979), op. cit., p. 468; however in SLNA, Pending file 106, an official reported in 
the 1890s: "The adult offsprings of alliances between Kandyan women and Moors, Low 
Country Sinhalese and Tamils, are commonly met with in Udukinda’ (report Ashmore, 
3.08.1891). : 

3$ CO Do Report by AGA Morris, enclosure 7 to despatch from the Governor to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies of 21.04.1847. See also M. Roberts, ‘Indian Estate Labour 
during the Coffee Period, 1830-1880’, Indian Economic and Social History Review, vol. III, 
nos. 1 and 2, 1966, and CO54/199, 22.12.1842. e 

?! Memoirs of W. Forsythe, Times of Ceylon, 11.02.1937. Similar incidents are mentioned 
in the police reports and in the diaries of the Revenue Officers; for example, for Kegalla, on 
28.03.1892, 16.08.1893, 24.06.1912, 24.11.1914, 7.02.1917. 

38 Diary of the AGA Kegalla, 5.10.1914 
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. One of our coolies protested that he had been attacked by the aratchy 
(village headman) and had his earrings stolen. The aratchy on the contrary 
declared the man was drunk and had a row with a Sinhalese man .... 
Probably we shall hear no more about the affair for these rows subside in 
a wonderful way. When natives have blown off steam by a good deal of 
vociferation and gesticulation and complained to their master, they seem 
content to let the matter drop.? 


It is likely that the incidents which occurred later were not more serious by 
theniselves, and that they took severe proportions because they-were laid 
into the open and exploited with political motives. 


Planters versus Headmen 


The workers usually did not attempt to resist harrassment, but complained 
to their masters, who, in turn, tried to put pressure on the headmen through 
administrative channels. Relations between planters and headmen were 
often strained, in spite of the fact that the headmen were used by the planters 
as agents in land purchases, as contractors for casual labour, and for various 
odd jobs. A major point was cattle trespass on estates, perceived by the 
planters as intolerable aggression against private property, and by the 
villagers as natural wandering over unfenced land.” Planters and workers 
were on the same side, and there were many cases of Tamils attracting 
village cattle on the estate to have them shot by their master (a rajah who, 
turned to buffaloes for want of elephants...). The planter usually left the 
carcass to the untouchable beef-eaters. The testimonies collected by 
commissions on cattle trespass and on communal pastures bear ample 
evidence to the ill-feelings resulting from these border incidents.^! With the 
introduction of barbed wire, a new kind of violence developed. A typical 
case is that of a villager who petitioned the government complaining that a 
planter had obstructed access to his house with barbed wire. In his reply, 
the superintendent complained that ‘the petitioner was a thoroughly bad 
hat who corrupted his workers by illicit sale of toddy, gambling dens, 
receipt of stolen estate produce, etc.’; he admitted having put up the fence 
by way of retaliation.‘ 

On rare occasions the situation became serious when barriers curbing 
violence ceased to operate. During and after the rebellion of 1848, some 

? Mary Steuart, Everyday Life on a-Ceylon Cocoa Estate ; London, 1904, pp.79-80. 

4 E.Meyer, ‘The Plantation System and Village Structure in British Ceylon: Involution or 
Evolution?' in P. Robb ed., Rural South Asia, Linkages, Change and Development, London, 

* 1983, p.33. 

^ For example, CO54/309, encl.5 to despatch of 26.10.1853. Case of Udugalpitiye Duraya 
of Dolosbage complaining of 'coolies and other people driving cattle into estates for the 
purpose of exacting fines’. : 

® Diary of the A.G.A. Kegalla, 20.06.1929. 
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estates were attacked and burnt, workers threatened or actually killed. 
Much later, during the 1915 communal riots, the high-handed behaviour of 

the European special force recruited among the planters resulted in summary 

executions of villagers, notably in the mid-country, and a lasting feeling of 

bitterness developed against the planters. The new rubber belt, where village 

population was dense, was especially affected.“ 


Early Communal Clashes 


The clashes between Sinhalese and estate Tamils never assumed during the 
colonial rule proportions similar to those opposing Buddhists and Catholics 
or Buddhists and Muslims. Hindus and Buddhists worshipped at the same 
shrines, and religious revival could not be used to raise these two communities 
against each other.’ A full search in local records may bring to light cases 
of isolated rows, but it is unlikely that they ever took serious proportions: 
the facts would not have escaped the attention of the planting community 
which was very sensitive on such issues. In fact, both the planters and the 
government were very anxious to keep law and order. For example, during 
the Indian mutiny of 1857, Ward, the governor of Ceylon, refused to allow 
planters to levy an armed corps among their workers: ‘I can conceive nothing 
more likely to disturb order from the mutual dislike that the Malabars and 
Cingalese entertain for each other.” 

The case quoted by S.B.D.de Silva (note 3 above) is characteristic of 
what can be termed ‘bazaar communalism': in the Padiyapelella bazar 
there were two factions,Tamils and Sinhalese,‘and they were constantly 
fighting and leading the coolies of adjoining estates to mischief’. In the 
Kegalla district, the Aranayake, Rambukkana and Kadugannawa neigh- 
bourhoods were notorious for their lawlessness, but the major violence 
opposed Muslims and low country Sinhalese. The only serious incidents 
between Sinhalese and Tamils occurred in 1891 (Aranayake), in 1904 


43 See above fn 14; also Evidence of G. Ackland before the Select Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, 5.06.1849, B.P.P. Reports from Committees 1850, XII, §3188, and CO 54/261, des- 
patch of 5.12.1849. 

^ Report on the shooting of Romanis Perera and others, SP 6 of 1917; Diaries of the 
A.G.A. Kegalla, 29.10.1910, 30.07.1914, 27.10.1914, 1.06.1916, 7.10.1916, 17.03.1917; the 
area between the Colombo-Kandy high road and Ruanwella (Kiraweli and Kandupita korale) 
was then the scene of regular incidents involving planters and headmen. 

45 Some proponents of the Buddhist revival attempted to throw discredit on what they called 
demon worship (the cult of Hindu: deities) using ethno-nationalist arguments; see for example 
how a low country mudaliyar (official interpreter) | blamed Kandyan basnayake nilame (lay 
custodians) for ‘having no scruple about the deities of their own enemies, the Malabars (Tamils), 
invaders, usurpers and despoilers of their country.’ L.C. Wijesinghe, memorial of the Demon * 
Temple Tenants of Sabaragamuwa, 1873, in Evidence of the Buddhist Temporalities Com- 
mission, SP 17 of 1876-77. But these arguments had no impact at that time on communal 
relations. 

CO 54/329, confidential despatch, 25.07.1857. 
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(when a scuffle opposed on a Kadugannawa estate Sinhalese workers 
employed for ‘cash plucking’, with their Tamil overseer who accused them of 
coarse plucking) and in 1917 when stones were thrown at Tamil workers in 
the Kelani Valley by ‘coolies from Colombo.” During the 1915 anti-Muslim 
riots, the estate Tamils custom appeared as a stake in the commercial war 
between Moors and Sinhalese (especially low country). 

In 1925, a serious riot occurred at Debatgama, above Aranayake. The 
details reported by the press are quite significant. A Tamil rubber-maker 
on the estate came into the compound of a low-country Sinhalese man 
while chasing a hare (he said), or with the intent to rape the woman who 
resisted (the husband said). The Sinhalese when he next saw the Tamil pass 
his house came out and attacked him and his companions. The rubber- 
maker escaped and ran to the estate bungalow to request the protection of 
the planter, and then went to the lines to raise workers, with whom he 
came down to take his revenge. Meanwhile the Sinhalese had recruited 
local low-caste villagers. Subsequently, two persons died and a number 
seriously injured. Debatgama remained a troubled locality, where violence 
broke out during the electoral: campaigns in the 1930s, and the estate was 
taken over by the government after the war, without apparently bringing 
peace to the village. 

The episode has in it practically all the constituents of previous and 
subsequent communal violence: (a) the presence of Sinhalese outsiders 
close to the estates: most of these petty traders and contractors (now 
called mudalali)came from the southwest coast and belonged to the Karawa 
and Salagama castes, of rather recent South Indian origin and, therefore, 
especially anxious to pass as true Sinhalese and assert their Sinhala-ness. 
(b) The presence of large Kandyan low-caste communities, which the 
mudalali were able to mobilise above the head of the traditional high caste 
chiefs. (c) Overcrowding in the villages surrounded by estates especially in 
rubber areas. (d)Actual or imagined sexual relations across the community 
line. Only religious tension, so prominent where Muslims or Christians are 
involved together with Buddhists, is lacking here: Buddhist activists did 
not feel threatened by the then unassuming Hindu religiosity. 


The Crisis of Communal Relations in Plantation Areas (1930s—1940s) 


Detailed studies have tackled the problem of the worsening communal 


?' Diary of the A.G.A. Kegalla, 19.12.1891, 25.05.1917 (‘It is likely that mischievous per- 
sons would take this opportunity of scaring the Tamils’); AR Central Province 1904, p. B 7. 
^5 See for example the letter sent to the A.G.A. Kegalla by the superintendent of Haviland 
Estate (6.06.1915) in SLNA 25/20/1: ‘Sinhalese are threatening: they will hammer Tamils and 
kill Moormen if they go to the kadees (shops) and the sole idea of these villagers is to be kadee 
keepers themselves and do the estate business also themselves.’ - 
9 Ceylon Observer, 14.09.1925; diary of A.G.A. Kegalla, 10.09.1925. 
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relations during the Donoughmore era. Some have alluded to its connection 


with the labour movement.? Two quite interesting contributions by ~ 


Samaraweera have explored the question of the contest for land between 
Kandyans and Tamils.*! I shall examine two points on which the documents 
at my disposal can throw some new light. One is the substance of the 
Kandyan grievances about the landgrabbing activities of the Tamils, the 
other the actual relations between Sinhalese and Tamils during the years of 
labour unrest. 


The Kangani as Landgrabber 


Samaraweera has shown how the controversy between European planters 
and Sinhalese politicians over the loss of land by Kandyan villagers was 
cleverly diverted so as to.make the Indian immigrant a scapegoat, and 
exclude him from any further distribution of land, the Kandyan villagers 
being served first, followed by the so-called ‘middle-class Ceylonese’. 
Tamil estate workers were implicitly excluded from the first category; 
Chettiar moneylenders and enriched Kanganies explicitly from the second. 
The Land Commission which defined the new policy held views as radical 
as those expressed by the planters half a century earlier, while inversing the 
priority. Its major motive was, in fact, to bring together Kandyan and low 
country Sinhalese leaders, somehow exculpating the latter from the accusation 
of landgrabbing.** 

While studying the impact of the depression on the landed property of 
the elite, I was convinced that the Chettiar moneylenders, whọ acquired, 
during the depression, numerous coconut and rubber estates mortgaged to 
them, were the main targets of the attack. But after reading further docu- 
ments, such as the diaries of Settlement Officers and the Memoranda and 


59 J, Russell, Communal Politics undér the Donoughmore Constitution, Dehiwela, Sri 
Lanka, 1982; N. Samarasinghe, Colonial Policy, Ethnic Politics and the Minorities in Ceylon, 
1927-1947, Oxford, 1989; K. Jayawardena, The Rise of the Labor Movement in Ceylon, 
Durham, 1972; Idem, Efhnic and Class Conflicts in Sri Lanka, Some Aspects of the Sinhala 
Buddhist Consciousness over the Past 100 years, Dehiwela, Sri Lanka, 1985; N. Kuruppu, 
*Communalism and the Labour Movement in Sri Lanka’, in Ethnicity and Social Change in Sri 
Lanka, Colombo, Social Scientists Association, 1984. 

5! V, Samaraweera, ‘Land as “Patrimony”: Nationalist Response to Immigrant Labour 
Demand for Land in Early XXth century Sri Lanka', Indian Economic and Social History 
Review, Vol.XIV, No.3, 1977. Idem, ‘Land, Labour, Capital and Sectional Interests in the 
National Politics of Sri Lanka’, Modern Asian Studies, 15(1), 1981. 

9 L.R.U. Jayawardena, ‘The Supply of Sinhalese Labour to Ceylon Plantations’, unpub- 
lished Ph.D. thesis, Cambridge University, 1963; E. Meyer, ‘From Landgrabbing to Landhunger: 


High Land Appropriation in the Plantation Areas of Sri Lanka during the British Period’, 2nd ' 


Conference on Current Research on Sri Lanka, EHESS, Paris, 1989. 

53 E. Meyer, ‘Dépression et Malaria à Sri Lanka: l'Impact de la crise économique des 
années 1930 sur une société rurale dépendante', doctoral thesis, EHESS, Paris, 1980, pp. 
294-337. 
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Evidence before the Land Commission,** I came to the conclusion that 
there was something behind the resentment of the Kandyans. In certain 
areas, such as Uva, enriched kanganies had invested in land, learning the 
lessons taught by low-country landgrabbers, and competing with them and 
with Kandyan headmen to appropriate those village communal lands which 
the Crown had not yet taken over and sold to planters. ` 

There was a long-standing bitterness, especially in Uva, against the sale 
to planters of patana (grasslands). Early open expressions may be found in 
the reports for the Census of 1911, and during the Badulla sittings of the 
Communal Pastures Lands Commission of 1924. Much later, the monographs 
for the division of Udukinda annexed to. the widely circulated Report of the 
Kandyan Peasantry Commission are very explicit on this point.5 It became 
a public issue in 1927, just before the Land Commission was set up, when it 
appeared that the Government Agent of Uva had promised to sell patana 
land to very influent planters, including the brother of the Surveyor-General 
who wrote an astonishingly indiscreet ietter to the Colonial Secretary i in 
support of the claim. Similar cases came to light soon afterwards in the 
district of Kandy (Uda Bulatgama).5é 

In 1928, H.W. Mediwaka, the son of a Kandyan chief of Uva, mentioned 
before the Land Commission several cases of alienation of pasture lands, 
and concluded with his own experience. His family was unable to buy land 
in their ancestral village, being outbid by a Muslim trader and a new-rich 
kangani, and the government officer turned down the request of the Kandyan 
family to suspend the sale, saying: ‘Are not these people going to pay in 
Ceylon currency?’ Mediwaka commented: ‘We are faced with the loss of 
the land, the Tamil kangani comes in and buys the land.’ It was the Kangani 
rather than the estate worker that D.S. Senanayake had in mind when he 
wanted to prevent Indians from competing with bona fide villagers. It was 
the kangani whom the Agent of the Government of India, Hyadari, defended ' 
before the Commission, threatening to take counter-measures which were 
to be employed a decade later: ‘Are you going to prohibit the kangani from 
buying say 30 acres of land? In that case why should we let our people 
come here at all?’57 

Landed property of some aristocratic families was actually affected. 
According to a notice of sale picked up at random, a well known chief 


+4 SLNA, File 51 of the Land Commissioner Department, esp. evidence of H.W. Mediwaka, 
30.10.1928. 

55 E.B. Denham, Ceylon at the Census of 1911, Colombo, 1912, p. 115-16; SP 27 of 1925; 
and Report of the Kandyan Peasantry Commission, SP 4 of.1951, pp. 350-59. 

e © The correspondence is in SLNA 6/L2/1927; see also Daily News and Ceylon Independent, 

6.01.1927., and SLNA 6/L69/1927. 

57 Memoranda and Evidence before the Land Commission, SLNA, Land Commissioner 
Department File 51, evidence of H.W. Mediwaka, 30.10.1928, and of Mr. Hyadari, 
11.07.1928. 
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headman, J.A. Rambukpota, had his properties sold for a debt of 28,000 
rupees owed to a kangani of Koslanda. Here again the kanganies played the 
role taken in most other areas by the low-country Sinhalese speculator.55 
After the Land Commission proposed to exclude the Indians from the 
benefit of mapping-out operations (a kind of planning of land use in the 
villages), a petition came from Uva, protesting against the lease to Tamil 
kanganies of bits of patana (grass land) in Dehiwini Palata. The Government 
Agent argued that these Tamils had been born and were living in the village 
where they had already developed land.*? At this juncture, settlement and 
mapping-out operations were sped up in the most sensitive spots of the 
Uva province. The diaries of the Settlement Officers in the 1930s are full of 
details on the land claims of the kenganies. The department came under 
the supervision of D.S. Senanayake, the new Minister for Agriculture and 
Lands by that time, and one may assume that the officers tried their best to 
point out cases confirming his views; but the evidence is incontrovertible. 
In several villages, especially in Gampaha korale and north of Bandara- 
wela, two areas seriously affected bv coffee failure and evictions under the 
paddy tax in the 1880s; Indian Tamils were among the largest claimants of 
land bought from villagers, or rather from Kandyan headmen acting as 
middlemen.9 Some of them were well-integrated into the village society.9! 
In two cases out of three, bad feelings are not mentioned. In some villages, 
such as Galahitiyawa and Elletota, shortage of space led to tensions. 
Elsewhere, like in Weliulla, the villagers turned the situation to their 
advantage.9 In Wegama, the Tamils living among the Vahumpura villagers 
since the old coffee days were well azcepted, until one of them encroached 
upon a burial ground.“ A state of open hostility seems to have prevailed 
only in one village, Diyabokadare, where Tamil workers bought land from 
some villagers, planted tea and put up houses on the slopes under the 
estate, with the villagers on their heels cultivating manioc on the patana: 


There appears to be plenty of bad feelings in the village over these land 
matters. The villagers complain that as a result of their protesting against 


58 Ceylon Government Gazette, 23.06.1933. 

59 SLNA 6/L615/1929. 

© Diary of the Settlement Officer, 7.09.1922, village of Elle Alutwela. 

él Diary of the Assistant Settlement Officer (ASO), Vallipuram, 11.08.1939, village of 
Haputalegama, A.S.O. Moonesinghe, 24.06.1935, village of Kotawera: 


The outstanding claimant was a Tamil whose family had been in the village for a consider- 
able time. His father and he had bought land from the villagers and planted it in tea. This 
man appeared to take an interest in the village affairs. He was at one time member of the A 
village committee. 


€ A.S.O. Vallipuram, May 1939. 


$ A.S.O. Perera and A.S.O. Karunaratne, January 1938. 
* Diary of the Settlement Officer, 11.06.1934. 
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the encroachments by the estate Tamils, they are not given work on the 

" estates. The Tamils complain that the villagers are threatening to do 
them bodily harm and are generally behaving in a manner calculated to 
disturb the hitherto peaceful character of these villages. 


Another symptom of the tense relations in parts of Uva may be found in 
an episode mentioned by the police report for 1934 which reflects the latent 
violence in the countryside: 


Some Tamils decided to stage a play and erected a theatre for.the purpose 
on the side of the main road. The audience encroached on the road. The 
Tamils asked a Sinhalese boy either to sit down or to clear off. The boy 
refused, declaring that he had a perfect right to stand up on the main 
road; when remonstrated he pulled out a knife and stabbed a Famil to 
death.© ` 


Labour Unrest and Communalism on Estates 


The reports of the Controller of Labour, of the Agent of the Indian Govern- 
ment in Ceylon, the very voluminous files on the ban on Indian labour mig- 
rations and on labour unrest on estates, and the special report on the Mooloya 
case, give a detailed account of the growing agitation on estates which is by 
itself worth a detailed study yet to be written. But they also provide some 
information on the worsening communal relations in the planting areas.57 
Unemployment in urban areas led Sinhalese politicians to call for strict 
control of Indian immigration, and for the compulsory retirement of certain 
categories of government employees of Indian (mainly Malayalee) origin. 
Plantation workers were also affected by unemployment, but the control 
system set up by the government and the planters since the 1920s organised 
the flows and ebbs of migration through repatriation and recruitment schemes 
so as to fit as tightly as possible the economic trends. A Commission on 
immigration was set up to review the situation by 1937, and in spite of the 
moderation of its conclusions, estate Tamil workers were led to believe 
that the Government of Ceylon was preparing a plan to replace them with 
Sinhalese labourers. The Government of India then stepped in and retaliated 
in 1939 with a total and sudden ban on migrations, which seriously incon- 
venienced the workers and their families who used to travel between both 


9 A.S.O. Abeyakoon, 25-27.04.1934. 

$6 A R of the Inspector General of Police, 1934, p. A 15. 
e S see note 6 above. 

$ E. Meyer, Dépression et Malaria à Sri Lanka: l'Impact de la crise économique des 
années 1930 sur une société rurale dépendante. Paris, doct. th., EHESS, 1980, pp. 121-35. 
R. Kurian, 'State, Capital and Labour in the Plantation Industry in Sri Lanka', Amsterdam, 
doct. th., 1989, pp. 126-78. 
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countries; it also froze the labour situation on estates and created local 
surplus and deficits. S 

The plantation workers, for the first time in their century-long history, 
felt trapped in their estates. The result was general unrest: latent grievances 
came into the open, trade unions sprang up everywhere. The Indian leaders 
who spoke on behalf of the voiceless Tamil workers pointed out the 
responsibility in the situation of the Ceylon Board of Ministers, where the 
ethnic minorities had no representative and communal relations became 
tense to the great alarm of the planters, who wrote directly to London: 
‘Racial feeling is now developing between the Sinhalese and the Tamils in 
Uva, owing to the rumours that Government proposes introducing a quota 
on estates, that large numbers of Indian coolies will be compulsorily re- 
patriated as a result, and that the European interests are in sympathy with 
the Sinhalese ministers over this matter.’”” 

Actual violence broke out in August 1939, when Tamil workers led by their 
kanganis began to boycott Sinhalese shops in the bazaars. At Upcot, near 
Maskeliya, a Sinhalese shopkeeper fired at a group of workers. A head- 
kangani retaliated, injured him, and was arrested. The Tamil workers of 
the area went on strike to defend him. The owners of the most affected 
estates wrote to the Ceylon Association in London, asking for the lifting of 
the ban and that pressure be put on the Colombo ministers to solve the 
matter which ‘has created for the first time serious racial feeling between 
Sinhalese and Tamils.” 

Planters had also to blame themselves: some had employed Sinhalese 
workers, often recruited for the purpose, to break the strikes. The superin- 
tendent of Mooloya Estate had to request daily police escort for his 
non-resident Sinhalese workers. In January 1940 policemen fired on Tamil 
strikers, killing several of them. The case was soon exploited by the socialist 
Samasamaja Party (L.S.S.P), which was then setting up a trade union on a 
non-communal basis in the plantation sector.” In the state of excitement 
created by the'war, many Europeans were naturally nervous. In his confiden- 
tial diary sent to Ieondon (Things Ceylonese) governor Caldecott commented 
upon ‘the neurotic condition of many planters and their panic reaction to 
the present troubles.’ But he was himself quite alarmed and readily accepted 
the thesis of a Bolshevist conspiracy: the Times of Ceylon (the organ of the 
planting community) had first announced a communal clash, and the manager 
of the estate had written to the press saying it was just a clash between 
strikers and non-strikers. Caldecott wrote in his diary: 


® Kurian, op. cit., pp. 254-61. 

79° CO54/966: Claude Bois on behalf of the Ceylon Estates Proprietary Association to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 4.07.1939. 

71 CO 54/966 Ceylon Tea Plantations Ltd. to Ceylon Association in London, 7.09.1939. 

72 CO54/974—975; SP 15 of 1940. 
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The Times of Ceylon with its lamentable bent for mischief and misrepres- 

“entation at once blasted Colombo with posters announcing communal 
clash .... What has been disclosed by the strike is something almost as 
ominous: while it had nothing to do with communalism, it did have 
something to do with communism.73 


Most planters began to blame the L.S.S.P. for the troubles and to forget 
about the much more influential Tamil trade unions, and the very real 
communal overtones in the situation. Incidents persisted between Sinhalese 
and Tamils, and the tension subsided only during the Japanese war with 
martial law conditions, the relaxation of the Indian ban on migration, and 
better employment opportunities in the plantation sector.? : 

But soon after the war, before the new Soulbury constitution was adopted, 
another spate of communal tension broke out following the decision of the 
government to lay off Tamil labourers on estates taken over for distribution 
to villagers. Samaraweera has alluded to these events, especially to the 
incident at Knavesmire estate which started the process. Awaiting the 
detailed study of the case which he has announced, some information 
collected in the records and in the course of interviews may be laid here.75 

Knavesmire was not the first estate to be taken over in Kegalla and, in 
previous cases, the resident Tamil labourers (and also Sinhalese) had 
found employment elsewhere. But this time, in 1946, the Ceylon Indian 
Congress, speaking on behalf-of the immigrant plantation workers, made it 
a public issue, while D.S. Senanayake, who was shortly to become the 
Prime Minister of independent Ceylon, remained adamant about the 
expulsion of some 400 Tamil residents, probably to embarrass N.M. Perera, 
the leftist M.P. for the area." The considerations of general policy have 
been fully covered by Samaraweera. But the particular history of the area 
and of the opening of the estate itself are relevant to the subject: In that 
part of the district, with a majority of low-caste chena (slash-and-burn) 
cultivators, European planters had undertaken to grab the lands after 1880, 
the rights to which had just been granted to the villagers,by settlement." 
Among them a very harsh speculator, Fairweather, had purchased from 
villagers in 1890 the area which was to become Knavesmire, with the help of 

T CO54/55569 (1940) Things Ceylonese, 11.04.1940 and 22.01.1940. 

™ CO54/981: incidents at Mapitiyakande, 22.09.1940. Also G.S.J. Orde Brown, Labour 
Conditions in Ceylon, Mauritius and Malaya. London, H.M.S.O., 1943. 

?5 V. Samaraweera, op. cit., 1977 and 1981. Kurian, op. cit., pp. 265-66. See also CO 
54/988/4; Kegalla kacceri, file LK 154; SLNA 30/573; interview by the author of the late Dr 
N.M. Pererd, 1978; also diary of the A.G.A. Kegalla, 13.11.1893. 

e'* His party, the L.S.S.P., affiliated with the trotskyite movement, was quite popular in the 
locality among the Sinhalese villagers; at the same time, it had started trade unions among the 
estate Tamils. Senanayake and his successors consistently tried and succeeded in undermining 
the left movement by exciting communal feelings. 

T see E. Meyer, 1989, op.cit. 
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the local chief headman, Ekneligoda, who pointed out the land as private (a 
common trick.of the landgrabbers). The villagers were paid with chits 
(vouchers) on the estate store—local tradition says in dry fish! When it 
appeared that the land was actually Crown and not private, the administra- 
tion asked the planter to pay for it, and the latter immediately tried to 
obtain from the villagers the refund of the sum purportedly paid by him; 
the assistant government agent who had to monitor the refund expressed in 
his diary his indignation at the behaviour of the planter and his disgust at 
the whole business. Such incidents created a long lasting resentment 
among peasants, which was exploited by politicians. 

The comments of D.S. Senanayake and of S. Thondaman (who was and 
still is the spokesman for the estate Tamils), make quite interesting read- 
ing. In defence of the move, Senanayake insisted that *the Kegalla district 
is one in which the sale of private land by villagers and of Crown land has 
rendered the district particularly short of land for the genuine needs of the 
villagers.’ Thondaman replied on behalf of the workers: 


The complete amity and good feeling between the Indian labourers of 
Knavesmire and the Sinhalese of the neighbourhood [Thondaman is right 
on this point] should be an object lesson to the protagonists of communalism 
who are in power today. Mr Senanayake would treat estate labourers 
and villagers living in mutual friendship as ‘two different entities.’ [His] 
object is that Indian labourers who have for generations contributed to 
the development of the country should be kept secluded as estate labourers 
and transferred as such from estate to estate if work is available, or 
repatriated across or into the sea.7 


. The ideal model of the estate was that of a self-contained kingdom, where 
the planters could rule uncontested over their labour force. But in Ceylon, 
the immigrant workers were neither slaves nor indentured labourers. The 
proximity to India allowed mobility and a certain amount of freedom, 
while the presence of neighbouring Sinhalese villages induced constant 
leakages between both sectors. But the very existence of estates created 
frictions and frustrations among the villagers, which could lead to 
communal outbursts if exploited from outside. 

The coffee era was characterised by a greater openness of the estate and 
the development of economic and social relations between estate workers 
and villagers. The tea era witnessed (especially up-country) the rise of a new 
type of estate which could be better controlled, while in the mid-country rubber 
areas the interactions remained stronger. Both were affected by the crisis of 
1930-40, which demonstrated that the planter's raj was not there for ever. 


78 CO54/988/4, file 55569/14. 
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Social, and especially communal violence, erupts when the ruling groups 
allow it, deliberately or as a way out of their contradictions. The kings of 
Kandy favoured assimilation because it was in their interests and that the 
social system made it a workable proposition.? The planters favoured 
separation as a means of control, but as long as the colonial power remained 
strong, latent violence was checked. It is when separation became extolled 
as a means of ensuring protection against the alien element by the groups 
in power that communalism erupted: in a sense, this is the worst legacy of 
twentieth century Europe to the new political elites of the Third World. 


7 An authentic return to the past would lead to reassert an integrative approach, and not , 
to justify separation, as the modern ethno-chauvinists would have it. 
e 


Monarchs, merchants anda mafha in 
Northern Konkan (c. 900—1053 Ap) 


Ranabir Chakravarti 


One of the noticeable features of the study of Indian history over the last 
three decades has been a growing interest in its early medieval phase, stretch- 
ing roughly from 600 AD to 1200 AD. Prior to 1950 scholars chiefly paid 
attention to the dynastic history of this period which witnessed proliferation 
of regional powers. One can discern in recent researches a definite shift in 
scholarly interest from dynastic chronicling to the changing socio-economic 
and cultural scene.! One of the salient aspects of the cultural life of early 
medieval times is the growth of sectarian Brahmanical cults mainly as an 
outcome of the increasing popularity of Bhakti ideology. These cults are 
often found to have been centred in large monastic complexes which con- 
sisted of temples, residential structures for priestly peoples and their dis- 
ciples and provisions of settlements for diverse professional groups cater- 
ing to the material needs of the religieux. Such monastic complexes were 


Author's Note: The author wishes to offer his grateful thanks to Professor K.N. Chaudhuri 
and Professor Burton Stein who made valuable comments on this paper when it was, 
first presented at a seminar in SOAS, London, in February 1989. 


! One of the most thorough and pioneering attempts at dynastic chronicling of the early 
medieval period was made by H.C. Ray, Dynastic History of Northern India, 2 vols., Delhi, 
1973 (reprint). An insightful and incisive analysis of the process of proliferation of regional 
powers during this period has been provided from the point of view of 'integrative polity' by 
B.D. Chattopadhyaya, 'Political Processes and Structures of Polity in Early Medieval India: 
Problems of Perspectives', Proceedings of the Indian History Congress (PIHC), XLIV, 1983, 
Presidential Address, Section L See R.S. Sharma, Perspectives in the Social and Economic 
History of Early India, Delhi, 1983, for an analytical treatment of early Indian socio-economic 
and cultural history. The hallmark of Sharma's writings is his conspicuous emphasis on the 
elements of change in the Socio-economicarid cultural history of early India, presenting thereby 
a sharp contrast to the much cherished idea of the changelessness of Indian society over mil- 
lenia. Also see R.S. Sharma and D.N. Jha, "The Economic History of India up to AD 1200: 
Trends and Prospects’, Journal of Economic and Social History of the Orient (JESHO), XVI, 
1974, pp. 48-80. 7 
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called mathas, if they housed Brahmanical divinities and vihdra if they had 
Buddhist affiliation. Such monastic organisations which grew in number 
from the fifth-sixth centuries, have attracted the attention of present day 
historians who not only study them from the point of view of religious history, 
but also try to examine the political and material milieu in which these 
organisations flourished.” j 

In other words, scholars often try to focus their attention on the nature 
and implications of the patronage which these monastic establishments 
regularly received. There may be little difficulty in appreciating the fact that 
a complex society can be broken down into several ‘ensembles’: the economy, ` 
politics, culture and the social hierarchy. As these ensembles act and interact, 
they cannot be studied in isolation and particularly, the economic situation 
can only be understood in terms of other ‘ensembles’ .3 

Religious organisations prior'to the fifth century and especially during 
the first three centuries of the Christian era, received the major share of 
their patronage from individual donors like artisans, merchants, various 
professional groups, important administrative officers and even rulers.‘ 
Buddhist viharas are known to have received both movable and immovable 
objects as gifts. A significant change occurred in subsequent times with 
regard to the nature of donation/patronage to such establishments. This 
change is best illustrated by the widespread practice of creating agrahara, 
brahmadeya and devadana holdings by which a plot (or plots) of land or a 
village was permanently donated to an individual priest (or a group of priests) 
or to a religious institution mainly by or with the consent of a political power 
through the issuance of a copper-plate charter. The basic difference between 


? R.S. Sharma, Indian Feudalism, Delhi, 1980; R.N. Nandi, ‘Client, Ritual and Con- 
flict in Early Brahmanical Order’, Indian Historical Review (IHR), VI, 1979-80, p. 
103 ff. 

3 This has been effectively brought out by Fernand Breudel, Afterthoughts on Material 
Civilization and Capitalism, Baltimore and London, 1977, p. 64. 

^ These donors are known from a large number of donative records which contain valuable 
information regarding their occupations, residences, family organisations and patronage. 
Interestingly enough, these donors—mostly consisting of artisans, professional groups and 
merchants—used their occupational credentials, rather than their Jati-varna affiliations at the 
time of recording their gift. This probably indicates their preference for showing their actual 
status rather than their ritual status. See in this context Romila Thapar, Ancient Indian Social 
History, Delhi, 1978. These donative records are discovered over a widespread area, e.g., 
Mathura in the Gangetic valley, Senchi and Bharhut in Central India and the eastern and the 
western Deccan. These records are available in H. Luders, ‘A List of Brahmi Inscriptions 
from the Earliest Times to about AD 400 (with the exception of those of Asoka)’, being an 
appendix to EI, X, pp. 1-162. J. Burgess and Bhagawanlal Indraji, Inscriptions from the Cave 
Temples of Western India, 1881; D.C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions Bearing on Indian History 
and Civilisation, Vol.I, Calcutta, 1965; K.L. Janert ed., Mathura Inscriptions, Gottingen, 
1961; R.P. Chanda., ‘Some Unpublished Amaravati Inscriptions’, EI, XV, pp. 258-78; 
H. Sarkar, ‘Some Early Inscriptions in the Amaravati Museum’, JIH, IX, 1-2, 1970-71, 
pp. 1-13. 
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the grant of a plot(s) of land and that of a village should be clarified here: 
in the case of the gift of a plot of land, it led to the actual transfer of owner- 
ship rights through sale, gift or mortgage; the grant of a village, however, 
resulted in the enjoyment of revenues appropriated from a village by the 
donee without having any proprietory rights over'the village in question.? 
The Brahmanical matha at Sanjan, Thane district, Maharashtra, seems 
to have flourished for about one hundred and fifty years. Five epigraphic, 
records—all found from Chinchani near Sanjan—help us reconstruct a con- 
nected and more or less continuous history of this religious organisation: 


1. Of the time of Rastrakita Indra III, $.E. 848 = 926 AD. 

2. An undated record of the time of Rastrakita Krsna III (939-65 AD). 

3. Of the time of Càmundarája, subordinate of Silahara Chinturaja, $.E. 
956 = 1034 AD. 

4. Of Modha Vijala, $.E. 969 = 1048 AD. 

5. Of Modha Vijala, S.E. 975 = 1053 Ap.5 


Sanjan, known in ancient and early medieval times as Samjana or 
Samyàna, is situated in the western seaboard of India. Though both the 
seaboards have played significant roles in their own ways in the history of 
India,’ the west coast—stretching from the mouth of the Indus in the north 
to Kerala in the south—has apparently drawn greater attention from mer- 
chants and scholars alike than the east coast. This is partly because of the 
fairly long continuum of maritime activities in the west coast since the 


> Though the practice of donating land and/or grant of villages makes its presence felt in the 
socio-economic and political scenes from the fourth-fifth centuries onwards, its earliest occur- 
rence can be seen in the epigraphic records from the western Deccan assignable to the early 
centuries of the Christian era. 

$ These records are edited by D.C. Sircar, ‘Rashtrakita Charters from Chinchari, EI, 
XXXII, pp. 45-76; Sircar, ‘Three grants from Chinchari’. The grant of 956 AD belonging to ` 
the period of Silahara Chinturaja has also been edited by V. V. Mirashi, Corpus Inscriptionum 
Indicarum, VI (Inscriptions of the Siláháras), Delhi, 1977, no. 12, pp. 71-75. 

? The earliest referÉnce to this place is found in the Geographike Huphegesis of Claudius 
Ptolemy (c.150 AD) who calls it Sazantion (VII. 63); see E.L. Stevenson trn., Geographike 
Huphegesis, New York, 1932. A Yonarája (i.e., Yavanaraja or a Yavana king) of Saüjayata 
(i.e., Sanjan) was invited by the Abhira ruler Vasusena of Nagarjunakonda (c. 332-345) on 
the occasion of the installation of a wooden i image of Astabhüjasvàmin (= Visnu), D.C. Sircar, 
‘Nagarjunakonda Inscription of the time of Abhira Vasusena, Year 30', EI, XXXIV, pp. 
197-203. This Sanjaya is undoubtedly the same as Sanjan or Samyana of early medieval 
epigraphic records. It is generally called Sindan by early Arab writers. The reference to a 
Yavanarája may speak of the presence of a ruler of foreign origin at Sanjan. Non-Indians, there- 
fore, appear to have been present at Sanjan at least as early as the fourth century AD. This, 
evidence of the presence of a Yavana ruler at Sanjan has however not been taken into con- 
sideration by Himanshu P. Ray, ‘The Yavana Presence in Ancient India’, JESHO, XXXI, pp. 
311-25. 

8 Three outstanding recent studies on the Indian Ocean are K.N. Chaudhuri, Trade 
and Civilisation in the Indian Ocean from the Rise of Islam to the Seventeenth Century, 
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Flarappan civilisation (c. 2300-1750 BC). The other possible reason of its 
greater prominence is its broken nature which facilitated the rise of a number 
of safe and convenient harbours. The third factor was the combination of 
available shipping technology and the sailors’ dependence on the monsoon 
winds: it was not possible for a vessel to sail between the ports of western 
and those of the eastern Indian Ocean without having to stop at some 
harbour or the other on the west coast of India. 

Sanjan is situated in the northern part of the Konkan coast which is a 
narrow strip of land between the Arabian Sea and the Sahyadri (the Western 
Ghat) range of mountains, stretching from Daman in the north to Goa in 
the south (21° N-14? N).? The settlement pattern in Konkan is intimately 
connected with both littoral and estuary ports. "Together with the towns in 
the estuaries at points where the tides carry in the boats, are formed two, 

„sometimes three lines of settlements corresponding to two or three degrees 
‘of marine penetration. At no other parts of the western coast is the paral- 
lelism so obvious.”!° The better agrarian resources of this area and its regular ` 
communication with an extensive hinterland through three mountainous 
passages (ghats) made it more prosperous than the southern part of the 
Konkan coast.!! Konkan, in general, and north Konkan in particular, came 
to the limelight for the first time during the age of Indo-Roman commerce 
(c. late first century BC-third century AD).? The gradual decline of the 


Cambridge, 1985; Ashin Dasgupta and M.N. Pearson eds., /ndia and the Indian Ocean, 1500- 

: 1800, Calcutta, 1987 and Satish Chandra ed., The Indian Ocean: Explorations in History, 
Commerce and Politics, New Delhi, 1987. The maritime historian working on India and the 
Indian Ocean seems to have been largely inspired by Fernand Braudel who brought into sharp 
focus the Mediterranean region and emphasised its unity and coherence. Braudel showed that 
‘the whole sea shared a common destiny, a heavy one indeed with identical problems and general 
trends, if not identical consequences.' The Mediterranean and the Mediterranean World in the 
Age of Philip II, trn. by S. Reynolds, Vol.I, London, 1972, p. 14. The influence of Braudel on 
the studies in the Indian Ocean is evident when M.N. Pearson tries to 'see to what extent we 

‘can talk of the unity of the Indian Ocean’. M.N. Pearson, ‘The State of the Subject', in Ashin 
Dasgupta and M.N. Pearson eds., op.cit., p. 6. But while Braudel's ideas were largely formu- 
lated from his studies on a landlocked sea, the Indian Ocean presents a much more complex 
and challenging task for the historian in the sense that it offers considerably greater diversities 
than the Mediterranean from the points of view of population, climate, socio-economic and 
political organisations, religious beliefs and practices. The term Indian Ocean has its origin in 
Arabic al-balir al-Hindi; the corresponding Persian term for the same is darya'i akhzar; see 
M.N. Pearson, op.cit., pp. 9-10. 

? R.L. Singh, India: A Regional Geography, Benares, 1977; O.H.K. Spate and A.T.A. 
Learmonth, /ndia and Pakistan: A General and Regional Geography, London, 1967. 

10 J. Deloche, ‘Geographical Consideration in the Localization of Ancient Sea-ports of 
India’, JESHR, 20,4, Oct.-Dec. 1983, pp. 439-48. 

" R.L. Singh, op.cit., pp. 910-11. The difference in the physical features and resources of 
north Konkan from those of the south has been highlighted by Himanshu P. Ray, Monastery 
and Guild: Commerce under the Satavahanas, Delhi, 1986. : 

? E.H. Warmington, Commerce between the Roman Empire and India, Delhi, 1978 
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Indo-Roman trade seems to have adversely affected its long-distance 
trade, though the possibility of continuous coastal contacts with other ports 
on the western coast cannot be ruled out. 
Overseas long-distance network in the western Indian Ocean seems to 
have been promoted by the Byzantine empire and the Sasanids in Iran, 
both the powers being interested in commerce with India. While Indo- 
Roman maritime trade was mainly carried through the Red Sea, Byzantine. 
and Sasanian powers focused their attention principally on the Persian 
Gulf. As a result of this the Sasanids of Iran assumed an intermediate 
position between the Byzantine territories and the western littorals of 
India. The Sasanids had a strong motive to control the maritime trade in 
'the Persian Gulf from the very inception of their power and by-the sixth 
century they became a major force in the western Indian Ocean.’ All these 
seem to have favoured overseas commerce in the Konkan coast, though 
not of the scale one witnessed in the first three centuries of the Christian 
era. Towards the close of the sixth century Cosmas Indicopleustes reported 
on the prosperity of three north Konkan ports, viz., Kalliena (Kalyan), 
Souppara (Sopara) and Semylla (Chaul).!^ Archaeological excavations at 
various Irafiian sites have yielded, among other items, Red Polished Ware 
which are unmistakably of Indian origin and abundant in Gujarat and 
‘Maharashtra. ‘The examples from Iran occur exclusively on their coast and 
without doubt were imported as a by-product of maritime trade.5 Ports in 
the northern Konkan coast seem to have been involved in the overseas 
trade with the Persian Gulf harbours. It is known from Al Tabari's accounts 
that the Western Càlukya ruler Pulakeśin II (610-42) who controlled con- 
siderable parts of western Deccan, including the Konkan Coast, sent diplo- 
matic missions to the Persian ruler Khasru I.!6 Such a diplomatic contact 
between a power of the western Deccan and his counterpart in Iran could 
have been prompted by the prospects of overseas trade between the Konkan, 
and Persian Gulf ports. All these overseas commercial contacts in thé western 
Indian Ocean were overshadowed by the tremendous growth of maritime 


reprint; R.E.M. Wheeler, Rome beyond the Imperial Frontier, London, 1954; U.N. Ghoshal, 
‘Economic Conditions’, in K.A. Nilakantha Sastri ed., The Comprehensive History of India, ' 
Calcutta, 1957. An exhaustive bibliography on this subject is available in M.G. Raschke, ‘New 
Studies in Roman Commerce with the East’, Aufstieg und Niedergang der Romischer Welt, 
Berlin, 1978. f : 

13 David Whitehouse and Andrew Williamson, ‘Sasanian Maritime Trade’, Iran, XI, 1973, 
pp. 29-49. 

4 Cosmas Indicopleustes, Christian -Topography, trn. JW. McCrindle, London, 1898, 
p. 398ff. f , ] j . 

15 David Whitehouse and Andrew Williamson, op.cit., p. 39. 
. 16 R.C. Majumdar èd., The Classical Age, Bombay, 1970. Whitehouse and Williamson 
have however wrongly placed Pulakesin II in 528 AD (op.cit., p. 44) who actually ruled from 
610 to 642. Tue 6 
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commerce in the Indian Ocean and particularly its western segments-from 
the seventh/eighth centuries AD onwards. One of the most important factors 
in the vigorous oceanic trade in the Indian Ocean was the birth and spread 
of Islam which had a definite orientation towards trade and urbanism.!7 

Like many areas of north Konkan, Sanjan appears to have been agri- 
culturally prosperous. The grant of 926 AD speaks of the production of Sali 
rice ($alyannam) here.!? The area seems to have been acquainted with the 
‘cultivation of oilseeds, obviously for producing edible oil.? Konkan was 
also known for the plantation of coconut, the economic importance of 
which can hardly be overemphasised, since the 1st century AD.” Sanjan 
grew both staple (rice) and cash (oilseeds and coconut) crops. The agri- 
cultural prosperity of this region was to a considerable extent due to pro- 
fuse orographic rainfall and the existence of fertile river valleys.?! 

These rivers appear to have been navigable at least in their downstream. 
This will be evident from the reference to the ferry service on a river of 
Sanjan which must have facilitated riverine communication for an outlet 
to the sea.22 THe most notable feature of Sanjan was that it was a port 
town, lying in close proximity to the sea. Our records call it both a harbour 
(velakula) and a town (pattana).? This is also corroborated by early medieval 
Arab accounts which not only mention Sindan (or Sanjan) asa port, but 
also speaks of regular voyages between Sanjan and Kanbaya (Cambay), 
Subara (Sopara) and Saimur (Chaul).” It is, therefore: hardly surprising 
that the epigraphic records under review also contain names and organisa- 
tions of merchants and artisans at Sanjan. 

Sanjan appears to have been a notable commercial centre at the coast 
having a secure agrarian base and inhabited by diverse types of craftsmen. 
That the town in question also served as the headquarters of the local 
administrative unit (mandala) extending up to Akasika or modern Agashe 
is mentioned in one of our records.” This particular inscription also refers 
to the existence of four thousand watch-stations (drangas) in Sanjan, a figure 
which seems inflated. Such watch-stations could have been utilised for 

17 K.N. Chandhuri, op.cit. ET i i 

18 ET, XXXII, p. 52, co. 22. - ; 

P? This will be.évident from the reference to an oil-mill (ghánaka) in the grant of 1034 AD; 
EI, XXXXII, p. 67, 11.19-20. 

20 The earliest evidence of largescale coconut plantation in this area is furnished by the 
Nasik inscription of Nahapana, years 41, 42, 45, SI, pp. 164-67. Also see D.D. Kosambi, An 
Introduction to the Study of Indian History, Bombay, 1956. : 

21 O.H.K. Spate and A.T.A. Learmonth., op. cit., pp. 606-8. 

2 EI, XXXII, p. 52, 11.22. 

A 3 Velakula figures in EI, XXXII, p. 52, 1.20 and pattana in ibid. p. 74, 1.9. 

?' For Arab geographers’ accounts see Eliot and Dawson, History of India as Told by Its 
Own Historians(HIOH) I, IL, and II; also S.M.H.Nainar, The Arab ‘Geographers’ Knowledge 
of Southern India, Madras, 1942. : . 

75 El, XXXII, p. 74, 1.9. dd 
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keeping vigilance over movements of traffic—both by sea and land. One 
thus finds in this littoral port-town a combination of diverse economic and 
politico-administrative functions. To this should be added its importance as 
a religious centre with a Brahmanical matha .?6 


II 


The deity in the matha at Sanjan is variously called Devi, Dasami and 
Bhagavati in our records. The grant of 926 which gives us the earliest inform- 
ation about the martha begins with an invocation to goddess Mahisasura- 
mardini Durga.2” The matha was built by a Brahmana named Annamaiya 
whose two brothers are also mentioned in the grant of.926. One of the 
brothers was named Kautuka and the monastic complex is variously called 
Kautuka and Kavatika mathikd. The impression one gets is that though 
Annamaiya was chiefly instrumental in establishing the matha, it was 
named after another brother who was probably the-eldest of the three.* 

The record of 926 belongs to the time of the Rastraküta King, Indra III, 
but it says that the complex was built during the reign of his father Krsna II 
(875-915). As the local subordinate chief ruling at Sanjan under the over- 
lordship of Indra III was the same as the one serving his father, it may be 
safely surmised that the matha, which received patronage from the local 
ruler of Sanjan, came to be established some time before 926, if not prior 
to the reign of Indra III. We would like to assign the foundation of the 
matha roughly about 900. 

Interestingly enough the administration of Samyana mandala was entrusted 
by Krsna II and Indra III to a governor of Arab origin (tajikanvaya) named 
Sugatipa Madhumati, son of Sahiyarahara.*° D.C. Sircar rightly suggested 
that Madhumati was the Sanskritised version of the name Muhammad." 


26 Such a multi-functional centre like Sanjan must have been placed fairly high in the hierarchy 
of settlements in the Deccan. Such a hierarchy is proposed on the basis of the concept of 
‘functional Iattice’. Carol S. Crumley, ‘Towards a Locational Definition of State System of 

_ Settlements’, American Anthropologist, 78, 1976, pp. 59-73. : 

27 EI, XXXII, p. 51.11.23. 

28 The Rastrakütas from the very beginning of their independent political existence controlled 
both north and south Konkan and had some definite interest in the littoral area in question. 
Ranabir Chakravarti, ‘The Rastrakiita Attitude towards, the Konkan Coast’ (forthcoming) 
discusses the topic in details. x 

? EI, XXXII, p. 49. AN 

3% ET, XXXII, p. 52, 11.19-21. The inscription actually states that Madhumati conquered 
on behalf of his overlord all the kings of the harbour (vijitya karadandena sarvva-velakula- 
dhipan) . ' ` ^e. 

31 Ef, XXXII, p. 47. This is an interesting but not unusual situation. The same name is 
Sanskritised as Mahumata and Madhumata in two other early medieval records. E/, XXXII, 
p. 66, 1.11 and p. 47, fn. 3. The tendency to Sanskritise Muslim names is also demonstrated 
by the use of the epithet Sdratrana in the place of Sultan as a title of Alauddin Khalji. Cf. 
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The name of Madhumati’s father; ;Sahiyarahara,.in all probability corres- 
ponds -to Shahriyar.: However,.the name Sahiyarahara can also be read, 
according to Sircar, as Hiyarahara or Yàrahàra.?? This is an unusual situa- 
tion and calls for a closer study. . .. . ; . 

Early medieval Arab writers like Sulaiman (851), Abu Zayd (916), Ibn 
Khordadbeh (912), Al Magudi (915), AI Ishtakhri (951), Ibn Haukal 
(943—68), etc., and the Hudud-al-Alam (982) on the other hand regularly 
refer to the presence.of Arabs as merchants in the country called Kamkam/ 
Kamkar/Makamkam. which:clearly: stands: for. Konkan or Mahakonkan.23 
These authors also-speak very highly of the Balhara rulers of Kamkam who 
are identified with the RAstrakufas,:the name. Balhara being derived from . 
the customary title.of the Rastraküfas, Vallabharaja. One can hardly miss 
the fact that though the Arab authors invariably, described the Rastrakitas . 
or the Balharas.as the ruler of.Kamkam or Konkan, :the-Rastrakiitas were 
never a power of the coast and, were. essentially, a power of. the interior or 
mainland, This-indicates that. the Konkan coast was intimately: known and 
held. as significant by the Arabs as this coast provided: the major meeting 
point between the, Arabs and the.Rastrakitas:. — «;, y v i. 

We have already.pointed to. the-emergence.of.the Persian: Gulf in the 
overseas trade of the. western Indian.Ocean. The importance. of the. Gulf 
was further enhanced since the, foundation. of the Abbasid-Caliphate 
in Siraf and later in. Basra. Literary and archaeological data; effectively 
demonstrate that a brisk trade, between the Persian Gulf and China:developed 
by the eighth century, if not earlier.” Arab vessels.bound for China,and 
starting from a Persian Gulf port'would have found it convenient, following 
the south-western monsoon wind, to.call_at,some harbours in thé Gujarat; 
Konkan, or. ‘Malabar, littorals. Initially, around the. eighth: century , direct 
voyages between the Persian Gulf and Khan-fu (Canton),were; undertaken 


ye nde 


the Cambay Stambhana Pàrávanátha .Temple inscription of 1308, E/,. Appendix to 
XIX-XXIII, no.664. ` i3 ] E. S AE e 

% If the name is Sahiydrahara then it, may have been originally Shariyar..Cf.ithe- name 
Bujurg ibn Shahriyar, the author of the famous Kitab Ajaib al-Hind. Sircar.however,did not 
Suggest any Arabic name which could be Sanskritised as Sahiyarahara/Hiyarahara/Yarahara. 

? HIOH, 1, land IH and S.M.H. Nainar, op.cit., ^ . s... roche en 

9 K.N. Chaudhuri, op.cit.; G.F. Hourani,! The Arab .Sea-faring in the. Indian Ocean. in: 
Ancient and. Medieval Times, Beirut, 1963. Archeological corroboration of Sino-Persian trade 
comes largely in the form of pottery sherds found in excavated sites.of western Asia. See for, 
example, David Whitehouse, 'Excavation at Siraf: Third Interim Report’, /ran, 1970s pp. 
1-18;, also see relevant articles in Takahito- Mikasa ed.; Cultural and Economic .Relations 
between East and West: Sea routes; Wiesbaden 1988: Tabari, Baladhuri and-Dinwari spoke of; 
© ghe presence of sufun min al-sin and sufun siniyah at the Gulf port of al-Ubullah at the. time - 
of the.Muslim conquest. The, two terms are generally taken to denote Chinese ships,-but some 
scholars translate.these as ‘ships that sail to China’ and as ‘ships carrying Chinese merchandise: 
Chinese chronicles on the other hand refer to Possu people who are often identified with:the: 


Persians. . ; ub. W^ cuc GAB E ae TE AA oie! EA Do ors ad 
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by Persian ships.” But this fell out of practice during subsequent periods, 
because a single voyage from Persia to China would have required consider-, 
able transactional cost and that is why ‘shorter, segmented voyages between 
a number of leading port-cities’ came to be preferred.?6 This would probably 
further underline the importance of harbours on the western sea-board of 
India—including ‘those in Konkan—in the east-west overseas trade net- 
work of the Indian Ocean. 

Al Mas'udi's Kitab Muruj adh-Dhahab wa Ma'adin al-Jauhar emphasises 
_the importance of these ports on the Konkan coast. Al Mas’udi’s account is 
particularly important because, a. he personally visited India and the Konkan 
coast in 915-16, i.e., contemporary to the reign of Rastrakita Indra IIT; 
and b. he depended considerably on Arab merchants' and sailors' first 
hand experiences for his information.?" He mentions the ten'thousand 
bayasira (the significance of the term is explained below) Muslims at the 
Konkanese port-city of Saimur (= Chaul, near Bombay) where many 
merchants from Siraf, Uman, Basra and Baghdad also resided. He also 
mentions a prominent merchant Musa b. Ishaq al Sandaluni and Abu Said 
Maru'f b. Zakariya, the head (al-hazmat) of the Muslims.*8 It is not at all 
unlikely that a similar situation prevailed at Sanjan, epigraphic records 
wherefrom strikingly confirm the literary account of close cooperations 
between the Arabs and the Rastrakütas. The Arab governor at Sanjan (or 
‘his predecessors) must have come to Konkan originally as a merchant. 
Madhumati was allowed to rule over the area under discussion probably as 
reward of his successful military design. It is difficult tò ascertain against 
which coastal power the Arab governor earned his victory, but the likely 
adversary could have been the Silahars of north Konkan who had served 
the Rastrakitas as their vassals. The involvement of the Arabs in commerce 
and local politics of north Konkan must have been designed to further the 
mutual interests of both the Arabs and the Rastrakutas. 

The Arabs of the Konkan coast and Sanjan, in particular, must have 
been anxious to integrate themselves with the local society. This is especially 
significant if we bear in mind that many of the Muslim resident merchants 
in north Konkan were, according to Al Mas'udi, bayasirah. Bayasirah 
(singular bayasari) denote a particular ethnic element that have been 
excluded from the membership of the Arab tribal groups. They are equáted 
with the weak (da'if) people of southern Arabia and described as riff-raff 
(ra ‘a’ al- nas) and people without any proper origin (as/). Even today 

95 G.F. Hourani, op.cit. 

% K.N. Chaudhuri, op.cit., p. 39; see also accompanying maps. 

7 S. Maqbul Ahmad, ‘Travels of Abu’l Hasan Ali B. Al-Husain Al Mas’udi’, Islamic Culture, 
XXVIII, 1954, pp. 509-24 


33.$. Maqbul Ahmad, ‘Al Mas'udi on the Kings of India’, in S. Maqbul Abmad and A. Rahman 


eds., Al Mas'udi Millenary Commemoration Volume, Aligarh, 1960, pp. 97-112. 
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they often earn their living by being servants (khuddam) to leading Arab 
families. Their very name meant impure breed and they were looked down 
upon by those who were ag/, e.g., Arabs, Persians and the like.?? It is, there- _ 
fore, quite likely that a large number of Muslim merchants in the north 
Konkan coast may not have initially enjoyed social pre-eminence, at least, 
in the eyes of the orthodox Islamic community. Foreign merchants residing 
abroad do often feel the urge to cultivate amiable relation with the local 
political authority and the locally important people, as they are usually a 
minority community in an alien situation. The so-called low or impure 
origin of many of the Muslim merchants residing in north Konkan (includ- 
ing Sanjan) may have further compelled them to form close linkages with | 
powerful ‘interest groups'—politically and socially—of the area. Al Mas'udi 
also informs us that they married into the local community”; such matri- 
monial connections not only point at the considerable flexible social con- 
dition in north Konkan, but also could have paved the way for the accept- 
ance of the Muslims in the coastal society of north Konkan. Another 
important way of integration into an alien society was to seek affiliations 
with local religio-cultural institutions/establishments. These points are to 
be taken into consideration when one tries to examine the association of an 
Arab governor and Muslim merchants with a Brahmanical matha. 

Like any other contemporary ruler in India, Madhumati, the Arab governor 
of Sanjan, granted land to the matha, he was requested to do so by Annamaiya. ` 
Annamaiya approached Madhumati through his friend Puvvaiya, a Brah- 
mana minister serving the Arab governor.^ This indicates the intimate con- 
nections between the ruler and the priestly community. Madhumati granted 
to the monastery a plot of land 4 dhura= !»th of a bigha) in the village of 
Devihara and also the following revenues available from the village Kana- 
duka situated in the district (visaya) of Kolimahara: major (udranga) and 
minor (uparikara) taxes, royal share of the produce (sa-bhoga-bhdga), 
fines from ten customary offences (sa-danda dasaparadha), taxes in grain 
(dhanya) and cash (hiranya), tax payable in lieu of forced labour (sotpad- 
yamána vistipratydya) ana other exemptions.? The income accrued from 
the above heads would be spent for the maintenance and repair of the 
matha, offerings to the goddess and for the daily feeding of nine persons 
belonging to an assembly of Brahmanas,* called Paricagaudiya Mahaparsad 


* J.C. Wilkinson, ‘Bayasirah and Bayadir', Arabian Studies, 1, 1974, pp. 75-84. This article 
has been of particular help for our present discussion, as S. Maqbul Ahmad earlier informed 
us that ‘I have not been able to trace the origin of the word baysar (singular of Bayasirah)’ 
‘Al Mas'udi on the Kings of India’, op.cit., p: 108, fn. 2. 

e * Al Mas'udi, Muruj al Dhahab wa-Ma'adin al-Jauhar, trn. C. Berbier de Meynard and 
Pavet de Courteille Les Prairies d'Or, 9 vols., Paris, 1861—77, vol.II, pp. 85-86. 

i EI, XXXII, p. 52, 11.24-25. Sri Puvvayi’ obhavadyasya mantri mantravidamvarah. 

€ E] XXXII, p. 53, 11.36-37. , 

3 EI, XXXII, p. 53, 11.2931. 
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and/or Aryadesiya Mahaparsad. This assembly is known to have consisted 
of (i) Sarasvata, (ii) Kanyakubja, (iii) Gauda, (iv) Maithila, and (v) Utkala 
Brahmanas.“ The matha had, therefore, already assumed the character of 
a religious complex, having not only a temple but also a residential area for 
' various types of north Indian Brahmanas who must have managed the affairs 
of the matha. The importance of the matha is further highlighted by the 
presence of the following notable people at the time of the grant: revenue 
officer in charge of the collection of royal share of agricultural produce 
(dhruva), district level officers (visayadhikarikas) and members of the 
Harhyamana group. The last mentioned group is often taken by scholars to 
denote Parsi communities, but D.C. Sircar effectively demonstrated that 
the term actually stood for a professional body, consisting of represen- 
tatives of goldsmiths, braziers, blacksmiths, carpenters and stone masoris.^ 
The religious organisation thus appears to have been able to manage patro- 
nage and support from various sections of the coastal society ranging from 
merchants and artisans to administrators and rulers. 


IH 
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The Arabs seem to have continued to reside in and manage the local 
administration of Sanjan during the subsequent period, as will be evident 
from the undated grant of Krsna III (939-67), the last of great Rástraküta 
rulers. This record enlists the Tajiks or Arabs among people subjugated 
by and/or paying allegiance to the Ràstrakütas." The name of the Arab 
governor, ruling in and around Sanjan, is however not mentioned. 

This record speaks of another religious establishment in Sanjan, besides 
Kautuka martha. The second temple, said to have been situated adjacent to 
the Devi temple, belonged to Visnu who is called Bhillamala Madhusüdana- 
deva, so called because the temple was founded by merchants from Bhilla- 
mala,‘ modern Bhinmal near Jodhpur in Rajasthan. Bhillamala was originally 
known as Srimala, according to the Nistthacürni (X.225, the text is dated to 
c. 675 AD). and the Kuvalayamald of 778 AD. The name Srimala may indicate 
the prosperous condition of the area (sri = wealth). Apart from having a 
regular settlement of merchants, Srimàla or Bhillamàla was also known for 
its specialist craftsmen/artisans, as is evident from the reference to a family 


^ Chitrarekha Gupta, Bráhmanas in Ancient India, Delhi, 1979. 

5 EI, XXXV, 291-292. The widely accepted and general view is that either Hamyamana 
was nothing but the same as Samyana or it denoted the Parsis in the west coast. 

46 Between the reign of Indra III and that of Krsna III can be assigned Amoghavarsa I$ 
(928-29), Govinda IV (929-34), and Amoghavarsa III (934-39). 

*? E], XXXII, 59, 11.2022. i 

“8 EI, XXXII, 59. Sri Bhillamādevo vandyairabhinanditanindyah ...Madhustidanakhyayah... 
Yodhisthita...$ri Bhillamala- vanijam kulajairamayaih, 11.23-26. ^ 
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of architects (satradharas) in a seventh century inscription from Nagar.*9 
One can immediately see that Sanjan was able to attract merchants from an 
already established exchange centre situated far into the interior. The spatial 
mobility of the Bhinmal merchants should be taken into consideration.5? 
It is also plainly visible that like the Devi temple the second religious organis- 
ation at Sanjan also had close linkages with a mercantile community. 

The two neighbouring temples are found to have been involved in a bitter 
dispute over a plot of land. According to Krsna III’s record, a plot of land, 
enclosed within the northern boundary wall of Kautuka matha, actually 
belonged to the temple of Bhillamàladeva but was in the possession of the 
Devi temple.*! Rapproachment was reached between the two religious 
organisations by a vyavasthà (meaning a legal decision in a dispute) based 
on a decree or sthiti which is described as being permanent. Áccording to 
the decision, the disputed plot of land would remain in possession of Kautuka 
matha which would, in its turn, pay the Vaisnava organisation an annual 
rent (srotaka) of 40 drammas or silver coins.5? ‘The inscription seems to 
specify the payment in coins minted by a trader named $resthin Gambuvaka’ 

‘(Vyavaharuka-srestha Gambhuvaka dramma).* The term vyavaharaka/ 
vyavahárika stands for a dealer or merchant, and sregthi means a rich mer- . 
chant. Since the amount of 40 drammas is mentioned in close association 

.With the merchant in question, Gambhuvaka may be considered a mer- 
chant minting coins (probably under official approval), distinct from a 
simple moneylender (kusidin/kusidajivin).55 The amount was to be paid on 
the day after the Dipavali festival (dipotsava-bhange).55 The vyavastha also 
expressly states that the conditions of the rapproachment must be strictly 
followed by both parties (ubhaya-vargenàpi palaniya), i.e., by persons who 
managed the affairs of their respective organisations. These persons are - 
called varikas. If anyone tried to grab land or raise the amount of rent on 
various pretexts (srotaka-samvarddhana-vydjend-nyayena và prakàrena 
prakara bhafijanàya), including pressurising others by attempting suicide 

^? For Bhinmal see K.C. Jain, Ancient Cities and Towns of Rajasthan Delhi, 1972, p. 156 
ff. That Bhinmal continued as an exchange centre in later days is attested by a grant of 1276. 
It informs us about a chief Karmasimha who was in charge of export and import department 
of Bhinmal during the reign of Cauhan Cacigadeva. 

5 Cf. the spatial mobility of satradharas who moved from Bhinmal to Nagar where they 
built a step well. see note 49. . - 

. _ 5! Yathà mathikottara-digbhage sthita-prkarabhyantare smadiya kiyanmatra bhümih, EI, 

XXXII, p. 60, 11.36-37. 
22 ‘Sthitya vyavastheyamdacandrarkka-kalam’, El, XXXII, p. 60,1.44. 
5 ...asmadiya kiyanmátrabhumirya pravista tatsambandhe mathiikaya’smakam... deyah- 

casvarimsádankato'pi dra 40, EI, XXXII, p. 60, 11.3738. 

5 EI, XXXII, p. 57 
55 Ranabir Chakravarti, "Merchants of Konkan’, JESHR, 23,2,1986, pp. 207-15. 
56 "This is probably the earliest epigraphic evidence of the festival of Diwali. The Yasástila- 
kacampu of Somadevasüri, contemporary to Rastrakiita Krsaa III, contains a graphic description 
e. 
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(ütmahanana) or by breaking the compound wall, will incur severe reprob., 





ation.’ The property of an offending merchant 
would be confiscated (vanijastu rajakulena sarvvasyapaharana mn karaniyam), 
while a Brahmana devotee would be degraded as low as a dog, donkey and 
Candala.*8The tone of the settlement leaves little room for doubt that there 
was considerable tussle and tension between the Devi and Visnu temples. 

Two striking features should be highlighted here. The first is the clear 
evidence of the close cooperation and linkage between religious establish- 
ments and their respective merchant patrons. The second is the fact that 
the dispute was brought to an end by. mutual agreement between the autho- 
rities of two organisations and not by any direct administrative interven- 
tion. But since the terms and conditions of the vyavastha are laid down in 
an official document of the Ràstraküta monarch, it is likely that he and 
his local governor were aware and tacitly approved of the arrangements 
between the temple organisations. 


IV 


Krsna III was the last powerful ruler of the Rastrakita dynasty. In the 
ensuing political changes in the Deccan, the Konkan coast once again came 


of Dipavali festival. Drinking, merry-making, revelry and a game of dice were inseparable 


aspects of this festival which was observed on the new moon night of the first fortnight of the > 


month of Karttika (November) by illuminating the darkness of the night with thousands of 
lamps. Though Dipāvalī is a festival favourite with all sections of Indian people, it had a special 
association with the mercantile community which worshipped Laksmi or the goddess of fortune 
during Diwali. Besides, the Indian mercantile community often considered the first day after 
the Diwali festival as the beginning of the new financial/accounting year. The eighteenth 
“century Persian dictionary Bahar-i-Azam written by Tekchand Bahar gives an interesting in- 
formation about Diwali. If a merchant pulled down the shutter of his shop and lighted a 
candle in front of his shop in broad daylight on the day following the Diwali festival, he declared 
himself thereby a diwalia or bankrupt person. (I am grateful to Professor Irfan Habib for 
drawing my attention te this information in the Bahar-i-Azam). The text also indicates the 
possibility of the Diwali having a special significance for the mercantile community for mark- 
ing the beginning of the new financial year. Judged in this light, the payment of 40 drammas 
as a rent on the day after the Dipotsava assumes a special significance. The sum was to be 
specifically paid on that day because it marked the beginning of a new accounting year. We 


may hence logically infer that the custom of considering Dipavali as marking the beginning of a ` 


. new financial year may be pushed back at least to the tenth century. Ranabir Chakravarti, "The 
Earliest Epigraphic Evidence of Dipavalr' (forthcoming) discusses relevant issues in details. 

5 EI, XXXII, p. 60, 11. 39-40. - 

8 Ibid., p. 60, 11. 41-42 and 1.44. H.D. Sankalia, ‘Sanjan—A Miniature Bombay in 980’, in 
B.N. Mukherjee etal. eds., DineSsacandrika, Delhi, 1983, pp. 209-13, narrates attempts to locate 
structural remains of these two temples at Sanjan. But explorations have only yielded remains 
of large bricks which may indicate the existence of substantial structures; but no definite iden- 
tification of either of the temples was possible. The exploration also yielded some small (1.7 — 
1.9 em. in diameter) coins of silver weighing 4.16 gms. 
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under the Silaharas, the erstwhile vassals of the Rastrakiitas. The rise of 
the independent rulers of north Konkan brought an end to the rule of the 
Arab governors at Sanjan:*? The grant of 1034 shows that Silahara Chinturaja 
entrusted the administration of Sanjan and the area around it to. his sub- 
ordinate chief Càmundaraja.9 The political change, however, did not spell 
any harm to Kautuka matha. On the other hand, the matha received from 
Camundaraja, with the approval of his overlord, an oil-mill (ghanaka) and 
oil cakes (kholika)produced in the mill.6! The importance of the oil-mill is 
to be appreciated in the light of the cultivation of oilseeds in the neighbouring 
countryside of Sanjan. The record contains an imprecatory verse admonish- 
ing that a destroyer of ghanaka could not purify himself from the sin.even 
by the gift of a billion of cows. Similar imprecatory verses were also used 
with the intention of protecting an irrigation project. This may Togically 
imply the growing importance of oil-mills in the agrarian economy of north 
Konkan. 

The main purpose of the donation of the oil-mill was to ensure the supply 
of oil with which a holy lamp would be burnt before goddess Bhagavati and 
feet of scholars and guests would be massaged.® This suggests a consider- 
able enlargement in the scope of activities of the Kautuka martha. Beginning 
with a temple and an assembly of Brahmans in c<900 AD, the matha must 
have assumed greater complexities by accommodating scholars (svadhyayikas) 
and guests. The mahdparsad also seems to have been active and its several 
members (e.g., Agasti, Gavi, Sindura, Adityavardhana, etc.) are important 
enough to be categorically mentioned as being present at the time of the 
grant.™ The gift of the oil-mill was received on behalf of the matha by Cihada, 
who as a representative of the assembly must have enjoyed a distinguished 

` position in the management of the affairs of the religious complex. 
Another person named Yàjnikara is designated as Salasthanamukhya® ` 
which may indicate that he was in charge of the assembly hall in the matha. 
From the details on the roles of various persons attached to the matha, one 
can logically infer the growing complexities in the affairs of this organisation. 

The fact that the Devi matha was making its presence felt in the social 
and cultural life of the coastal town can be well appreciated by the attendance 
of leading citizens—both government officers and non-official people—at 
the occasion of the donation of the oil-mill. Among officials we come 
across the chief executive officer (mahāmātya), the minister in charge of 

5 For the political history of the Silaharas see V. V. Mirashi, op. cit. 

9 EJ, XXXII, p. 66, 11.5-6. 

*! E], XXXII, p. 67, 11.19—20. 

€ Ibid., p. 68, 1.28 

6 Ibid:, p. 66, 1.12 

*'[bid. p.67, 1.13. — 

55 Ibid., 1.18. 

** Ibid., 1.12. 
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war and peace (sandhivigrahika), the city commissioner (puramukhya) and 
a large number of district officials (visayin/visayadhikari).9 This list of 
Officers when compared with that found in the grant 926 certainly looks . 
more numerous, a fact which leads us to conclude that there was stronger 
‘official awareness of and association with the matha than in the previous 
period. This is however neither surprising nor unexpected. The Silaharas 
were a power of the coast (unlike the Rastrakiitas who were essentially a 
power of the interior) and consequently showed: greater involvement in the 
littoral areas under its occupation. 68 

The list of leading citizens'is no less impressive than that of the officials 
. mentioned above. These include the names of goldsmith (suvarnna), rep- 
resentatives of the craftsmen’s guilds (kamyamana), an ordinary merchant 
(vanik) Uva, three wealthier merchants (Sresthis), viz., KeSari, Suvarnna. 
and: Kokkala, and lastly three Arab merchants, viz., Alliya, Mahara and 
Mahumata.9 Though the Silaharas reoccupied north Konkan at the expense 
of Arab governors at Sanjan, they however, appear to have continued the 
previous policy of encouraging settlements of Arab merchants at Sanjan. 
One'cannot but be impressed by the longdrawn linkages between a religious 
establishment and the local mercantile communities. A 


y 
- The Silahara rule in north Konkan was replaced by that of the local 
Modhas. A-Modha ruler named Vijala (variously called Vija, Vija and 
Vijja ) is known to have ruled over this area. He too-granted fiscal immunities 
to the Devi matha. In 1047 and 1053 the Devi matha was twice endowed 
with a tax named siridirka, the specific nature of which is unknown. In 1047 
siridirkà tax was collected from Kannadda village already under the martha 
(srimat-Kavatika-mathika-prabhujyamana-Kanaddagramma siridirka).” Tf 
such a cess was levied from an already agrahara village, its importance as 
a source of reveque has to be taken into consideration. The transfer of 
siridirká tax on two separate occasions was meant respectively for the main- 
teriance of two householders (Bahudhara and Kankua) and a scholar, 
Laksmidhara, and for the daily feeding of 25 Brahmanas at the matha 
(bhojanaksayanivi).7! The presence of householders at the matha implies . 
that the monastic complex also accommodated ordiriary people: As usual 

9 EI, XXXII, p. 67, 11.4-6 and 1.12. 

“8 Inscriptions of the Silahara rulers often bear the royal epithet ‘lord of the western sea’ 
(paScimasamudradhipati). This title is however absent in the records of the Silaharas of 
Kolhapur who were a power of the interior. See V.V. Mirashi, op. ;cit., e 

9 EI, XXXII, p. 66, 11.10-11. Also see Ranabir Chakravarti, IESHR, 23, 2, 1986, ‘Pp. 
207-15. 

7 FI, XXXII, 70, 11.13-14 and 75, 11.30-31. 
' si Ibid., 70, 1.14—15, and 75, 11.30-31 
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-important officers like the chief executive (mahdapradhand), and the tax- 
collector (dhruva) and representatives of the craftsmen's guilds (hamyamana) 
were present on both the occasions of the transfer of the cess to the 
matha.72 

VI 1 
Let us now take a stock of the accumulated property of the matha over a 
century and a half. It had some plots of land under its ownership, enjoyed 
fiscal transfers from at least three villages and possessed an oil-mill along 
with the produce of the oil-mill. These landed possessions provided the 
major source of the sustenance to the matha and helped it grow over the 
years. It has been argued by the protagonists of the theory of Indian feuda- 
lism, particularly by R.S. Sharma, that such transfer of landed properties 
and/or revenues to religious bodies and priestly peoples resulted in the rise 
of landed intermediaries and corrosion of the political and economic pre- 
rogatives of the ruler.” B.N.S. Yadava also has provided with literary 
accounts of the decline of trade and a degrading position of the Vaisyas 
who were mainly engaged in trade. Yadava strongly supports Sharma's 
theory of languishing trade, lesser use o? minted currency and the rise of a 
self-sufficient ‘closed’ economy.” Though it is true that no definite coin of 
the Ràstrakütas has so far béen found, our discussion on trade and merchants 
in Konkan in early medieval times does not fit in with the theory of a slump 
in trade (including foreign trade) and urban decay in the period from 300 to 
1000 AD.” The matha could have hardly prospered but for its linkages with 


® Ibid., 69-70, 11.7-8 and 74, 11.10-11. . 
7 R.S. Sharma firmly believes that the transition in the economic life from the early historical 
to the early medieval was largely instrumental thrcugh the process of widespread land grants, 
initially made in favour of priestly people and religious organisations and then secular benefi- 
ciaries. The broad developments in the early medieval economy, according to Sharma, are ‘(i) 
growth of individual ownership of land at the cost of royal and communal ownership; (ii) sub- 
jection of peasantry through subinfeudation, eviction and imposition of*non-customary taxes 
and forced labour; (iii) conversion of income from trade and crafts into benefices and finally 
(iv) the existence of a self-sufficient economy buttressed by lesser use of coins and comparative 
absence of trade.' Indian Feudalism, p. 109. Sharma has further elaborated on de-urbanisation 
in his Urban. Decay-in. India., 300-1000 AD, Delhi, 1988, which fits in well with his overall 
formulation of feudal social formation iri early India. Though he upholds that urban decay did 
not bring about major economic crisis and in fact paved the way for agrarian expansion during 
the early medieval period, he still maintains that :here was a slump in trade, urbanism and 
money-economy in 300-1000 AD. 
` ^ Yadava has referred to a passage in the Skanda Purariá that the Vaisyas in the Kali age 
Would give up their traditional profession of trade and instead become oilmen (tailakarah) 
and rice huskers (tandulakarinah). B.N.S. Yadave, ‘The Accounts of the Kali Age and the 
Social Transition from Antiquity to the Middle Ages’, in D.N. Jha ed., Feudal Social Formation 
in Early India, Delhi, 1987, p. 65ff and particularly p. 67. f 
75 B.N.S. Yadava, op.cit., p. 79 cites a passage in the late Jaina text Vividharthakalpa 
` e 
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and support from the mercantile community which, in its turn, could provide 
the required support to the monastic complex only if théy enjoyed enough 
financial success. Mercantile support to a religious complex does not always 
imply conversion of the commercial wealth into sacred immobile asset.” 
One may also consider an alternative observation. Robert S. Lopez, in 
the context of medieval Europe, found religious buildings to be reliable 
economic indicators. Braudel uses this theory with approval and sees in the 
interruption of building of churches in exchange centres of Bologna (1223), 
Sienna (1265) and Santa Maria del Fiore (1301—02) ‘a sure sign of economic. 
crisis." Viewed in this light the continuous growth of the matha in north 


(1332 AD) which speaks of the gradual ruralisation of towns (nayarani gamabhuani hohinti). 
There are of course considerable archaeological and literary data on the declining state of 
several north Indian cities; but still it would be difficult to assume that a general pattern of 
urban decay set in all over the subcontinent in the period from 300 to 1000 AD.:B.D. Chatto- 
padhyaya, "Trade and Urban Centres in Early Medieval North India', IHR, I, 1974, pp. 

` 202-19, has undoubtedly proved that there was an on-going process of urbanisation i in early 
medieval times, even prior to 1000. Cities of early medieval India belonged, according to him, 
to the third phase of urbanisation of eárly India. See B.D. Chattopadhyaya, Urban Centres in 
: Early Medieval India: An Overview', in Sabyasachi Bhattacharya and Romila Thapar eds., 
Situating Indian History for S. Gopal, Delhi, 1986, pp. 8-33. Sharma’s and Yadava's ideas of 
the lesser use of coins and the consequent decline of trade may also require rethinking in view 
of the evidence of the continuous use of high quality silver currency in south-easterii Bengal 
(the territories of Samatata-Harikela- Pattikera of past) in 600-1300 AD. This has been parti- 
cularly highlighted by B.N. Mukherjee, 'Commerce and Money in the Central and Western 
Sectors of Eastern India, 700-1200', Indian Museum Bulletin, XVII, 1982, pp. 65-83. This is 
especially significant as Sharma found in early medieval Bengal symptoms typical of the feudal 


: economy. The presence of cowrie shells in Bengal and other areas in north India and the relative 


lack of minted metallic pieces as medium of exchange do not necessarily signify a slump in 
trade, including long-distance trade. The Chinese account of Ma-huan in the early fourteenth 
century leaves little room for doubt that cowrie shells themselves were part and parcel of 
long-distance commerce, being brought from Maldives in exchange for the rice of Bengal. It is 
also often argued that the relative absence of gold coins in India in the early medieval period 
implies lack of foreign trade. Significantly enough, the East African port of Kilwa which 
played a major role in the Indian Ocean trade in pre-1500 days is known to have used both 
Copper c currency and ébwrie shells. Vide M.D.D. Newitt, ‘East Africa and the Indian Ocean 
Trade: -1500-1800" in Ashin Dasgupta and M.N. Pearson eds., India and the Indian Ocean, 
150021800 Dp: "201-23, particularly pp. 201-202, fn.] and p. 205. This may indicate the hollow- 
ness^óf.afrfiuch: cherished notion that long-distance trade could only be carried on with the 
help ofa; gold; and/orcs silver currency and that the presence of copper currency and cowrie 
shells is symptomatic f of a shrinkage i in trade. Attention may also be focused in this context on the 
préSniédéin frade in in dé wést'African kingdom of Dahomey. Dahomey was a unified kingdom 
embraciiig’ a a “sizable! ‘territory’ had an extensive bureaucratic organisation and thrived on 
long: distance trade Thé 'Tégulár pátticipation of Dahomey i in trade was-largely possible due to 
al ‘Sophisticated n nean. öf ‘éxchange'before the entry of modern currency. This was provided 
thróugh tHe tise Of cowie! shells" Which’ ‘Gifctilated widely through West Africa? Cyril Belshaw,® 
Tfaditióhil Exchange and ‘Médernt "Markets f. London, 1965, p. 70 (emphasis added). ka 
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7 Fernand Braudely "The Wheel "Cónihierce;; ‘Landon, 1985. p. 35 Fontana paperback 
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Konkan would strongly suggest flourishing economic conditions. And Sanjan 
being primarily a port-town, its trade and commerce must have contributed . 
considerably to its prosperi-y. The extensive maritime contacts of Sanjan— 
both in the coast and overseas—hardly offers a picture of a ‘closed’ economy. 
This is further highlighted by the presence of diverse categories of merchants ` 
at that port. 

Dynastic changes and diversities in religious beliefs among merchants ` 
did not prove to be a deterrant to the growth and development of Kautuka - 
monastery. But what haprened to the temple of Visnu which figured in 
only one of the five epigraphic records? We are not sure of the course of : 
events that took place after the Vaisnava temple had come to some kind of: 
an arrangement with Kautuxa martha. Whatever little-we could gather about 
the Visnu temple sufficiently tells us that it did not receive any substantial 
support or patronage from local people and local political power(s). All its 
patronage came from the mercantile group which migrated to Sanjan from . 
Bhinamal. This would reasonably suggest that the Bhinamal merchants 
probably enjoyed enough material success at Sanjan to.build up and support a 
. Visnu temple on their own. It is difficult to explain the reasons of the tension 
between two religious establishments.” Sectarian differences are unlikely to - 
have triggered off such bitterness between the two mathas at a cosmopolitan 
exchange centre like Sanjan where religious barriers were often lowered 
down for material reasons and where religious toleration was unmistakable. 
Some other explanations may be forwarded, but only as guesswork. 

The patrons of Bhillamala Madhusüdanadeva temple were outsiders to 
Sanjan while the local political authorities, local merchants—both Arabs 
and Indians—and local cra“tsmen appear to have been in close touch with 
the Devi temple. It may be borne in mind that the name Bhillamala is clearly 

: associated with the Bhils, a tribal people who are often looked down upon 
in early medieval sources. A record of 861—noi far removed in time from 
the dispute between two religious establishments—speaks of royal persecu- 

. tion against the Bhillas and other tribal groups.” The Rajasthani merchants 

hailed from an area which was associated with the name of a tribe that ‘hardly 
evoked a sense of prestige. Could this possibly have acted against the smooth 
and easy social acceptance of the Bhinmal merchants in the Konkan coast? 

. It may not be altogether impossible that the economic prosperity and the 

78 This may be compared with a near contemporary and near similar event in Sylhet, 
Bangladesh. In what is known to be the largest Brahmana settlement in early Bengal, inhabitants 
propitiated four identical deities but ig two different majhas, earmarked respectively for 
deSantariyas (outsiders) and Vangaladestyas (local or indigenous people of Vangala region). 

eThough the reasons of such a development has not been stated in the epigraphic record, it is 

qu&e apparent that the presence of outsiders was not much favoured by local people who 
preferred to maintain their cultural and social exclusiveness. See the Paschimbahag C.P. of 
Sricandra, 930 AD; D.C. Sircar, Epigraphic Discoveries in East Pakistan, Calcutta, 1973. 

® Ghatiyal Inscription of Kakkaka, 861 AD, EI, I, p. 337, verse 22. 
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consequent elevation in social standing of the Bhinmal traders became a 
matter of concern to the local mercantile community. It is a well known 
fact that patronage to cultural-cum-religious life often leads to the enhance- 
ment of the prestige of the benefactor.” The local merchant of Sanjan 
might have become circumspect about the economic activities and cultural 
patronage of a group of merchants who were outsiders to the coastal 
society. It may be reminded that many of the local merchants of Sanjan 
could have intimately participated in long-distance maritime trade. Long 
distance trade, the Fernhandel of German historians, was often a preserve 
of a handful of individuals who closely guarded their exclusivity and did not: 
encourage outsiders to join their group. There can be seen a common 
tendency on the part of big. merchants to keep themselves at a distance 
from ordinary dealers; such small groups of important merchants were 
mostly connected with long-distance trade.?! Seen in this angle, the arrival 
' of the Bhinmal merchants and their fast rise to economic well-being and 
social prominence could have been interpreted by local big merchants as an 
intrusion into their exclusiveness. Any possibility in the enhancement 
of the social prestige and status of the Bhinmal traders could have been 
resisted by the local merchants of Sanjan by measures not necessarily eco- 
nomic. Some tensions having their roots in the material milieu might have 
surfaced in the religious sphere. One may remember that the Devi matha 
had to willy-nilly accept that it illegally possessed a plot of land that had 
originally belonged to the Visnu temple. But neither the local administra- 
tion nor the central government appears to have taken any.cognisance of or 
action against such a gross violation of property rights. On the other hand 
the rent (srotaka) payable to the Visnu temple, amounting to 40 drammas 
per annum, was quite high. In a period when 3 drammas were considered 
sufficient for feeding 25 Brahmanas, the annual payment of 40 drammas to 
the Visnu temple can be considered a financial strain on the Devi temple. 
One ‘may then logically surmise that local political authorities and local 
elite groups, consisting, among others, of leading merchants and craftsmen, 
probably made a concerted effort to improve upon the material condition 


8 A clear example of this is furnished by the Siyadoni inscription of 907 AD, EI, I, pp. 
162-79. The most prominent figure in this record is a salt merchant (nemakavanija) who: 
followed his profession hereditarily and resided at the exchange centre of Siyadoni. He is 
generally mentioned as a salt-dealer, but at least once he is also described as belonging to the 
caste of salt-dealer (nemaka-jati). Though the ritual status of salt merchant could hardly have 
been high in orthodox sastric injunctions, his actual status must have been higher than 
that prescribed in the law books. Hereditary profession, economic well-being and regular e 
patronage of religious-cum-cultural activities may have contributed to the exciusiveness and 
social compactness of salt merchants to such an extent that they claimed the status of a 
separate jati. ^ 

5 "Fernand Braudel, Afterthoughts on Material Civilization, pp. 53-57. 
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of Kautuka matha.™ This served the mutual interest of all the parties . 
involved. In the early Indian situation the political authority often found it - 
advantageous to cultivate amiable relation with the priestly community, . 
obviously for deriving moral and spiritual support to strengthen his temporal 
power. The religious organisation too, in its turn, would be ensured of the 


: vital protection and sustenance it needed so much from the ruler. The. 


merchant could profitably utilise his close ties with a religious complex as a 
meeting ground between the ruler and himself—a: position, which was 
essential for the merchant to prosper. 

Our foregoing discussions not only throw some lights on the gradual 
growth of a monastic complex over a fairly long stretch of time, it also 
demonstrates thé linkages and’interdéperidéncé among rulers; merchants - 
and religious establishments. The eviderice presented here effectively 
shows that religious differences could be tolerated, if not lowered down, 


. in the prospect of material success. We can also form some idea about the 


attitude of the coastal society in north Konkan to outsiders: it witnessed 
integration between rulers, local elites and religious organisations, made a . 
common cause with the Arabs, but did not equally favour the activities and ^ 


: aspirations of a. community of ‘merchants who chose to migrate to the 


littoral area from the mainland. 


$E 


e2 Another point which may be considered here is the fact that Vaignavism, at this stage, 
did not encourage monasticism. This might have placed the Vispu temple in a less advantageous 
position than the. Devi matha to participate in the secular economic life of the region. 
Continued patronage to the Devi matha at Sanjan is to be seen | in the context a the larger 
— and trade networks of the Deccan. y f 
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The British in India perceived and projected Muslims as a unified com-: 
munity. This was so because of their inadequate understanding of the 
ideological schism in Indian Islam. They were dimly aware of the acute dif- 
ferences, say, between the Deobandis and the Barelwis and only. superficially 
conscious of the Shia-Sunni divide.! Their knowledge of and contact with 


1 It is noticeable that Shia-Sunni conflicts were listed under the broad category of ‘Native 
Societies and Religious and Social Matters’ in the Selections from the Native Newspapers from 
UP. They did not receive much attention in official despatches. Moreover, the Punjab census 
alone gave the distribution of Shia population and a detailed description of their rituals and 
beliefs. Census of India, 1901, Punjab, vol. xxvi, Simla, 1902, pp. 142-46. 


Author’s Note: In 1924, Professor E.G. Browne wrote that ‘we still possess no comprehensive 
and authoritative statement of Shia doctrines in any European language’. This is no longer 
true. The Iranian revolution and the role of Shia groups in Lebanon has led to a number 
of important publications. For authoritative expositions of Shia doctrines, see Muhammad 
Husain Tabatabai, Shiah dar Islam, Tehran, 1969 (English translation by S.H. Nasr, en- 
titled Shiite Islam, London; 1975); S.H.M. Jafri, The Origins and Early Development of 
Shia Islam, Beirut, 1976; Hamid Enayat, Modern Islamic Political Thought, London, 1982; 
Juan R.I. Cole and Nikkie R. Keddie eds., Shiism and Social Protest, New Haven, 1986. 

Literature on Shias in India is limited. Earlier works by J.N. Hollister, The Shia of India, 
London, 1953, ane Murray T. Titus, Indian Islam, Oxford, 1930, are quite superficial. 
Saiyid Athar Abbas Rizvi, A Socio-Intellectual History of the Isna* Ashari Shi's in India, 
Delhi, 1986, in two volumes, is the latest addition to the existing historical literature. The 
data are rich and the focus i is on the Sultanate and Mughal periods of Indian history. And, 
more recently, J.R.I. Cole, Roots of North Indian Shiism in Iran and Iraq: Religion and 
State in Awadh 1722-1859, Delhi, 1989. This book, based on considerable archival material, 
is a major historical work. For accounts of Shia observances, especially during Muharram, 
see Meer Hasan Ali, Observations on the Mussalmans of 1 India, London, 1832 and Jafar 
Sharif, Islam in India or the Qanun-i Islam (Translated by G.A. Herklots), London, 1921. 
A vivid and authoritative account is that of Abdul Halim Sharar, Lucknow: The Last Phase 
of an Oriental Culture (Translated and edited by E.S. Harcourt and Fakhir Hussain), 
London, 1975. Cther writings on Shia-Sunni relations figure in the footnotes. 
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the Shias was limited because the colonial experience was confined to the 
Sunni-populated societies in North Africa, West Asia and South-east Asia. 
It was more so in India, where the Shias were few in numbers, not exceed- 
ing four per cent in any of the provinces in British India. They were most 
numerous in Lucknow and the satellite townships, where the imambaras 
and mosques stood as reminders of Shia domination under the Nawabs. 
Elsewhere, they were unevenly distributed in the districts of Jaunpur 
where the Sharqis once heid sway, in Machhlishahar,? Allahabad, Aligarh, 
Muzaffarnagar, Moradabad, Amroha and in the princely state of Rampur. 
(Tables 1 and 2) 


Table 1 





Shia and Sunni Population in India 

Provinces and x . Shias Sunnis 
Princely States ' Muslim Pop ulation (In percentage) 
Assam 2,219,947 Nil 100 
Baluchistan 773,477 1 96 
Bengal 25,486,144 1 99 
Bihar & Orissa 3,706,277 1 99 
Bombay 4,660,828 3 88 
CP & Berar 582,032 2 98 
Madras 2,865,285 2 94 
NWFP 2,084,123 4 95 
Punjab & Delhi 12,955,141 2 97 
Baroda 162,328 10 88 
Kashmir 2,548,514 5 95 
Rajputana & Ajmer 1,002,117 2 98 


Note: Figures for Bombay, Baroda and Rajputana and Ajmer include Khojas, Bohras and, 
in some cases, even Memons. 
Source: Census of India, 1921, vol. 1, p. 120 


There were some influential Shias in these areas. The ruler of the Rampur 
State was a Shia. So were some leading talugdars of Awadh, including the 
Raja of Mahmudabad and his kinsmen in Bilehra and Bhatwamau. The 
Syeds of Jansath and of Jalali in Aligarh district held fairly large estates;? 
though their fortunes had somewhat dwindled in the aftermath of the 1857 
revolt. The number of successful professional men was small, though people 
like Syed Ghulam-us-Saqlain, Syed Wazir Hasan and Syed Raza Ali achieved 
prominence because of their involvement in provincial and nationalist 
politics, 

?e'Many of the respectable Musalmans of Jaunpur and the town Machhlishahar belong to 
this (Shia) denomination.’ District Gazetteer (hereafter DG), UP of Agra and Oudh, vol. 
xxviii, Allahabad, 1908, p. 85. 

3 DG, Muzaffarnagar, vol. 3, Allahabad, 1903, pp. 114-15; DG, Sitapur, vol. xl, Allahabad, 
1905, pp. 64-66; DG, Warabanki, vol. xlviii, Allahabad, 1904, pp. 105-6. 
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Table 2 
Distribution of Shia and Sunni Population in UP, 1882 


Percentage of Total Muslim Population 


Division 
Shias Sunnis 

Meerut 2.3 97.7 
Agra 1.5 98.5 
Allahabad 5.3 94.7 
Rohilkhand 1.6 98.4 
Banaras 2.0 98.0 
Jhansi 0.8 99.2 
Lucknow 10.7 89.3 
Sitapur 1.7 98.3 
Fyzabad 3.6 96.4 
Rae Bareli 1.8 - 982 





Source: Census of India, NWP and Oudh, 1882, vol.1, p.74 


: The success story of such men was in no way illustrative of the ma- 
terial prosperity of their Shia brethren. In general, Shias were much 
more backward than their Sunni counterparts. They were few in the 
professions and fewer still in trade and commerce. The substantial group 
of poverty-stricken wasiqadars clung to the crumbling remains of their 
ancestral environs in Dariabad (Allahabad) or in the narrow lanes and 
alleys of the old city of Lucknow.’ Their condition was symbolic of 
the decline of a class which was left far behind in the race to seize the 
opportunities offered by colonial administrative and bureaucratic struc- 
tures. J.S. Meston, lieutenant-governor of UP, was right in his judgement 
that the Shias ‘are a community backward beyond all ‘normal degrees of 
backwardness'.5 

Sections of this ‘community’ were sometimes embroiled in disputes with 
the Sunnis or, as the Islamic title goes, Ahlal-Sunnat waal-Jammat (people 
of the custom and community). This was particularly so in the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century: in Bombay in 1872, in Delhi and in several 
towns of UP, including Lucknow and Allahabad.“ Sectarian passions were 


* [n 1913, there were 1,661 wasiqadars in Lucknow. They dwelt very much in the past, with 
some of them holding durbars at least until the early 1920s. Sarojini Ganju, 'The Muslims 
of Lucknow, 1919-39" in K. Ballhatchet and J. Harrison eds., The City in South Asia: Pre- 
Modern and Modern, London, 1980, p. 286. 

7 UP.Government (Education), File No. 398, 1926, Uttar Pradesh State’ Archives (UPSA), 
Lucknow. 3 e. 

$ Such was the feeling in Delhi that the omission of Momin Khan ‘Momin’s’ name from 
Aab-i Hayat was attributed to the 'sectarian bigotry' of its author, Ghulam Husain Azad. The 
Sadiq al-Akhbar was in the forefront of the controversy. Muhammad Sadiq, Muhammad 
Husain Azad: His Life and Work, Lahore, 1965, p. 50. e 
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aroused by the publication of a Shia tract in Amroha and the conversion of 
one Habib Ahmad to Shiism in Saharanpur. Religious feelings ran high in 
Moradabad and Saharanpur on account of certain innovations introduced 
in the tabut (representation of Imam Husain's tomb at Karbala) procession 
and in the Azaan (the call to prayer).? 

A much more common cause of friction was the recitation of tabarra, a . 
highly provocative practice intended to ridicule the first three Khalifas of 
Islam—Abu Bakr, Umar and Usman—for usurping the claim of Ali as the 
successor of Mohammad, and Madhe Sahaba, a fervent affirmation of the 
righteousness of the Companions. There were riots in Lucknow and Allaha- 
bad in the 1880s and 1890s, and at Jannpur and Banaras in 1901.5 The 
conflict deepened in Lucknow, where violent clashes in 1907-8? led the UP 
government to appoint the Piggot Committee to regulate Muharram 

. observances. Its recommendations were embodied in a government resolu- 
tion of 7 January 1909. 

The recommendations of the Piggot Committee did not stir sectarian 
passions, because certain developments in India and abroad created a favour- 
able climate for Hindu-Muslim as well as Shia-Sunni rapprochement. 
Whatever the depth of doctrinal cleavage, they shared the concern over 
the future of the M.A.O. College at Aligarh and combined in protesting 
at the 'sacrilege' of the Macchli Bazaar mosque in Kanpur. Above all, 
they shed quietism for political activism in trying to defend the Turkish 

—Empire and the Holy Places. The Khilafat leaders widely employed the 
paradigm of Karbala and harnessed the most evocative themes of Shiism 
to provide depth to their campaign. Even after the Khilafat and 
non-co-operation movements petered out, there was no indication of 
Shia-Sunni friction in UP or elsewhere. 

In the mid-1930s, however, their relations deteriorated in several UP 
towns. This paper tries to offer certain explanations in order to illustrate 
the crystallisation of sectarian'identities in a colonial context and their 
use as instruments of political mobilisation. Such an*exercise is all the 
more relevant because the exact nature of Shia-Sunni disputes has 

7 Dabdaba-i Sikandari (Rampur), 19 March 1894, Kashshaf (Muzaffarnagar), 11 January 
1895, Nur-ul-Amin (Kanpur), 27 October 1894, Nizam-ul-Mulk (Moradabad), 10 October 
1894, Selections from the Native Newspapers, UP, 1894 (hereafter SNNR, UP). 

8 Mushirul Hasan, Nationalism and Communal Politics in India, 1916-1928, Delhi, 1979, 
pp. 41-42; Ar-Riyaz (Lucknow), 18 June 1901, and Rafi-ul-Akhbar (Banaras), 8 July 1901. 
Shia-Sunni tension during this period was not uncommon in Bombay. See Jim 
Masselos, ‘Change and Custom in the Format of the Bombay Muharram during the Nine- 

9 teenth and Twentieth Centuries', South Asia, December 1982. 

€ ‘The feeling of tension between the Sunnis and Shias of Lucknow has reached its climax’, 
reported the Gauhar-i Shahwar, (Lucknow), April 1907, SNNR, UP, 1907. And the comment 
of the Advocate, 21 May 1908, that ‘the fire of class (sic) antagonism is smouldering (and) it must 


be extinguished; otherwise, who knows, it may lead to deplorable feuds’. 
10 Hasan, Nationalam and Communal Politics, p. 137. 
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remained unexplored on account of our preoccupation with the Hindu- 
Muslim divide or the communal debates and controversies, which culminatéd 
in India’s partition in August 1947. Also, much Jess attention is paid to 
sectarian cleavages among Muslims, because sociologists and political 
scientists have focused so much more on hierarchical, regional and occupa- 
tional distinctions, most comparable to those among Hindu castes. 


H 


The most violent Shia-Sunni riots occurred in 1938-39, just when the - 
Muslim League had prepared its blueprint for a separate Muslini nation 
and Mohammad Ali Jinnah had staked his claim as the sole spokesman of 
the ‘Muslim community’. His claim, as indeed the assumptions which went 
into the making of the two-nation theory, were called into question by the 
scale and depth of Shia-Sunni conflicts in several towns of UP. 

The 1938-39 riots were a sequel to a sustained protest movement, 
launched in May 1935, against the suggestion in official quarters that 
Madhe Sahaba would be forbidden on certain days.!! In 1936 a much 
stronger agitation developed as Sunni leaders insisted on their right to 
recite Madhe Sahaba after the Friday prayers. The outcome was predic- 
table. In May-June 1937, frenzied mobs in Lucknow and Ghazipur went 
on a rampage, burning, looting and killing. The summer of dicontent 
rumbled on as sectarian animus was whipped up through an organised and 
sustained campaign.” 

Faced with the prospect of escalating violence and pressured by contend- 
ing parties, the UP government appointed yet another committee, headed 
by Justice Allsop, a High Court Judge, to review the recommendations of 
the Piggot Committee. Its report, submitted on 15 June 1937, recognised 
the theoretical right of the Sunnis to recite Madhe Sahaba but held that in 
the circumstances that prevailed i in Lucknow it was a provocative action 
and should not be allowed. Endorsing the Piggot Committee's decision to 
ban Madhe SahaBa, Allsop opined that, 


if at any time it*could be inferred that the recitation of Madhe Sahaba 
was a perfectly independent religious observance having no concern with 
the Shias or any Shia ceremony, we do not think the Shias could reasonably 
object to it. The question is largely one of intention, but intention can be 
inferred only from conduct and when we examine the conduct of the 


!! The campaign in 1935-36 was started in several parts of UP and very often coincided 
with Hindu-Muslim rioting as well. General Administration Department (GAD), F.No e666 
(A), 1935, UPSA; Home Political, F.No. 5/15, 1936, National Archives of India (NAI), 
Deihi. 

12 GAD, F.No. 65, box 607, UPSA. 
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Sunnis in 1935 and 1936 we are forced to hold that their desire to recite 
* Madhe Sahaba arose out of a feeling directed against the Shias. 13 


This suggestion fanned the fires of unrest. Husain Ahmad Madani, Principal 
of the Dar al-ulum at Deoband, was among the foremost leaders to take up 
the banner of opposition. He advocated civil disobedience.!^ Reaching 
Lucknow on 17 March 1938, he addressed a public meeting at which fiery 
speeches were delivered by Maulvi Abdul Shakoor, the firebrand head of 
the Dar al-Muballighin, and Maulana Zafarul Mulk, the chief exponent of 
Madhe Sahaba in Lucknow. These two were promptly sent to jail. Madani 
was sparéd because of his commanding influence amongst the ulama and 
the singularly important position he occupied in Congress circles.!5 

Elsewhere, thé Khaksar leader, Allama Mashriqi, threatened to despatch 
his band of followers to Lucknow.!6 The Ahrars, fresh from their successful . 
agitation against the Maharaja of Kashmir, organised jathas to lend weight 
to their protest against the Allsop report. They came from everywhere— 
from neighbauring Malihabad, from Delhi and Meerut and from as distant 
a place as Peshawar. By March 1939, hundreds of Ahraris were arrested on 
aecount of their militant posture. H 

The climax to this campaign was a mammoth public gathering at the famous 
Tila mosque on 31 March 1939. Tempers were frayed despite the fact that 
the G.B. Pant ministry had already bowed to mounting pressures from the 
pro-Congress Jamiyat al-ulama and his own Muslim ministers in allowing 
Madhe Sahaba on Barawafet. Close to the mosque is the imposing Asafud- 
daula imambara, where the Shias had assembled to register their anger 
ovér the volte face executed by the Congress government. They recited 
tabarra and excitedly climbed to the upper stories of the Imambara gate- 
way and filled the parapet running along the outside. Some even rushed 


? Govt. Gazette of the UP, Extraordinary, 28 March 1938, L/P&J, F.No. 265, pp. 139-50, 
India Office Library & Records, London (IOL). 

14 It was at Madani's initiative that Abdul Shakoor and his disciples agreed to civil disobedience. 
Earlier, the deputy commissioner cf Lucknow had warned his superiors that civil disobedience 
‘would receive a strong impetus if the Maulana Saheb courted arrest’. Madani’s involvement 
gave the Madhe Sahaba movement much legitimacy. This can be seen ftom assertive tendencies 
throughout the country, which often ruptured Shia-Sunni amity. There were, for example, 
clashes in Srinagar (Kashmir) and neighbouring villages around this time. Jammu and Kashmir 
Records (General branch: Political dept.), F.No. 363 (B), Jammu and Kashmir Records, 
Srinagar. 

5 To G.M. Harper, commissioner, Lucknow, 18 March 1939, GAD, F.No. 65, box 607. 

16 The Khaksars were not allowed to intervene by the government. Some of their leaders 
were arrested, while others were prevented from reaching the municipal limits of Lucknow. 

SHaje to Linlithgow, 6 September 1939, L/P&J/5/26. References to the part played by the 
Khaksars can also be found in W.C. Smith, Modern Islami in India, Lahore, 1943, and C. 
Khaliquzzaman, Pathway to Pakistan, Lahore, 1961, p. 214. 

17 To chief secretary, 16 March 1939, GAD, F.No. 65, box 607. 
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towards the Tila mosque but the police prevented them from entering the 
danger zone. Pandemonium prevailed as some nearby shops were set ‘on 
fire. A free exchange of brickbats ensued, with the frenzied crowds waving all 
sorts of weapons which they had acquired from the shamianas and palisades. 
The police opened fire, dispersed the mob and imposed curfew.! 

Shias in general were truly indignant at the turn of events. Their mujtahid, 
Maulana Nasir Husain, threatened to court arrest. So did Wazir Hasan’s 
wife and their son Syed Ali Zaheer. In early April volunteers from Agra, 
Fyzabad, Barabanki and the Rampur State sneaked into Lucknow to assist 
their beleagured brethren, while plans were set afoot in Rae Bareli to con- 
gregate in Lucknow on Barawafat and participate in the planned tabarra 
agitation. Such was the religious fervour that a batch of burqa-clad volunteers 
turned up at Kazimain, a predominantly Shia locality, to court arrest. They 
were eventually dissuaded by the mujtahid from doing so.” 

Harry Haig, UP’s lieutenant-governor, reported that the sanction of 
Madhe Sahaba ‘has set up among Shias conditions of intense emotional 
hysteria’ and stiffened their resolve to pursue the tabarra agitation.” 
They would assemble. each day at the Asafi Imambara, recite tabarra on 
the Husainabad Road and then court arrest amid cries of “Ya Ali’. And 
each day tension would inevitably heighten as the one-time politically 
benign Nawabi city would be gripped by the fear of a violent outburst. This 
was so in June and November 1939 and in March 1940, when police firing 
resulted in heavy casualties.?! The pattern did not change afterwards as 
year after year Barawafat and Muharram occasioned widespread violence. 
Noticeably, this was a much more common occurrence in Lucknow than 
Hindu-Muslim riots. In fact while many other cities in UP were convulsed 
by communal riots, Lucknow remained singularly immune to them. 

Jawaharlal Nehru, who spent time in Lucknow to resolve the deadlock 
and to save the Congress ministry from acute embarrassment, was disgusted 
by the happenings around. He wrote to Pant: 


It seems to ree that something is radically wrong with us in India, or 
perhaps with the entire world, at the present moment. It is as if the blood 
of a human being has been poisoned and every little boil refuses to heal. 
There are so many aspects of the wider question which I want to discuss 


18 Ibid. 

9 Ibid. 

20 Note on ‘The Lucknow Madhe Sahaba Controversy’, Haig to Linlithgow, 18 April 1939, 
Linlithgow Papers, microfilm, Nehru Memorial Museum & Library. The Sarfaraz wrote that 
the Congress government was a ‘puppet’ in the hands of the Sunnis and that it was consistent 
in its policy of suppressing ‘minorities like the Shias, the kisans and the workers so aso 
defend the interests of landlords, industrialists and the Sunnis’, Sarfaraz, 6,7,13 May 199. 

21 Fortnightly Report, 2nd half of March 1940, L/P&J/5/270. A later report in August 1941 
suggested that the ‘attempt to find a solution of the Shia-Sunni dispute in Lucknow appears to 
have been abandoned'. L/P&J/5/272. 
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with you, but the Shia-Sunni dispute took up all our time and I wanted 
"this to be over before going on to general issues. 


IH 


Shia-Sunni tension in Lucknow and elsewhere was rooted in history, in the 
great debates over the issué of the Prophet's successor and in the tragedy 
on-the banks of the river Euphrates—Karb-o-Bala or Nainawa—where 
Imam Husain, the Prophet's favourite grandson, was mercilessly killed, 
along witb his seventy-two companions, by Yazid ibn-i Muawiya, the ill- 
famed Khalifa of the Umayyad dynasty. Crystallised into a separate group/ 
sect after the happenings at Karbala, che Shias tried to evolve their own 
distinct identity by adhering to the Figh-i-Jafariya..The outward symbols of ’ 
the quest for a new identity were separate mosques, separate theological 
schools, separate burial grounds? and separate trusts and endowments.^ 

There were brief periods, as in the tenth century, when parts of the 
Muslim heartlands were under Shia influence or when they established 
their rule in Kashmir under the Chaks, in Jaunpur, once described as the 
"Shiraz of India', in Awadh, and in southern states, where several indepen- 
dent states arose out of the disintegrating Bahmani kingdoms.” But in 
most times and in most places, Shias constituted minorities and were sub- 
jected to persecution by Muslim dynasties; such as the Umayyads, the 
Abbasids and the Ottomans in Turkey. The Saudi Arabs, inspired by the 
Wahabi doctrine, regarded them as polytheists (mushrikin), massacred 
some 5,000 Shias in 1801 and desecrated their shrines in Iraq.?$ In India, 
they were designated as rafizis and villified in the literature produced by 
Ziauddin Barni and Mulla Abdul Qadir of Budaun. Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi, 
critical of Akbar's tentative moves towerds religious syncretism, began his 
career by writing a pamphlet against the Shias. Shah Waliullah, his friend 
and colleague Mazhar Janjanan and Shah Abdul Aziz discussed the 
question whether Shias were kafirs, apostates or just immoral. Abdul 

? To G.B. Pant, 16 June 1939. Nehru had earlier written to his daughter of being so ‘engrossed in 
Lucknow affairs that I have almost forgotten Hitler, Mussolini and all their unholy tribe. I 
have come here (Lucknow) especially for the Shia-Sunni trouble. It Has grown to enormous 
dimensions and nearly 8,700 Shias are in prison and the bitterness between the two is some- 
thing unbelievable. For this week I have spent long and exhausting hours, nearly all day and till 
far into the night, talking, discussing, arguing, drafting statements.’ To Indira Nehru (Gandhi), 
12 June 1939, S. Gopal ed., Selected Works of Jawaharlal Nehru, Delhi, 1976, pp. 386, 624. 

3 As early as 1871, Shias and Sunnis, in separate formal representations, demanded ‘distinct 
and separate burial grounds’. Veena T. Oldenburg, The Making of Colonial Lucknow 
456-1877, Princeton: New Jersey, 1984, pp. 112-13. 

4 K-A. Kozlovski, Muslim Endowments and Society in British India, Cambridge, 1985. 

3 For details, see Hollister, The Shia of India, op. cit., and Titus, Indian Islam, op. cit. 

2 John B. Philby, quoted in Joseph Golburg, "The Shia Minority in Saudi Arabia’, in Cole 
and Keddie eds., Shiism and Social Protest, op. cit. 
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Aziz wrote Tuhfa-i- Ithna Ashariya in 1789-90, a highly polemical work 
intended to prevent Sunnis ‘from straying away from their faith in polemits 
with the Shias’.2? In the nineteenth century, Sayyid Ahmad of Rae Bareli 
declared Shias to be beyond the pale of Islam. , 

However, such currents in Indian Islam did not destroy the fraternal 
links between large sections of Shias and Sunnis, who were integrated with 
each other through powerful social and economic bonds. The cultural fusion, 
as in the case of Hindus and Muslims, was an ongoing process which found 
refined expression in the qasbahs—in Rudauli, Bilgram and Kakori— 
where the ‘Islamic gentry’ was able to transcend sectarian barriers through 
shared paradigms. The Nawabs of Awadh were generally unmoved by 
Shia-Sunni considerations. Wajid Ali Shah is reported to have said that *of 
my two eyes, one is a Shia and the other is a Sunni'. The highest officials in 
his court, including the Vazir-and Paymaster, were Sunnis. The manage- 
ment of the Sibtainabad imambara and the Baitul Buka (House of Lamenta- 
tion) was in the hands of Sunni officers. ‘No one ever noticed’, wrote the 
essayist-novelist, Abdul Halim Sharar, ‘who was a Sunni and who a Shia’.?8 

Shia-Sunni differences were also of no consequence to the rulers of princely 
states—Hyderabad, Bhopal and Rampur. Several Shia families of distinction, 
such as the Syeds of Bilgram,? sought and secured lucrative positions in 
Hyderabad, ruled by a maverick Nizam with pro-Shia proclivities.?? Here 
and elsewhere, British observers commented on cordial Shia-Sunni rela- 
tions and their mutual participation in Muharram observances.?! By 1883, 
Sunnis in Allahabad took out 122 of the 220 tazias.? The picture was no 
different in Lucknow, where Meer Hasan Ali, an English woman married to 
a Shia official, took noté of Sunnis organising tazia processions and observing 
Muharram with solemnity. Jafar Sharif's account is on similar lines. He 
observed in 1832 that Shia-Sunni relations were marked by ‘mutual toleration’. 


7! S. Athar Abbas Rizvi, Shah Abd Al-Aziz: Puritanism, Sectarianism, Polemics and Jehad, 
Canberra, 1982, p. 256. 

? Lucknow: The Last Phase, pp. 74-75. 

2 Rizvi,.A Socio-Intellectual History, op. cit., vol.2, pp. 405-6. 

30 Shia-Sunni tension in Lucknow had a profound impact on princely states. In Rampur, 
Bashir Husain Zaidi, chief minister, was chided for extending patronage to Shias. A pamphlet, 
published in 1934, listed the name of Shia beneficiaries. Abbas Sher Khan, Truth About 
Rampur, Delhi, 1934. The Nizam was also targeted for his pro-Shia proclivities. Much was 
made of his visit to Maula Ali, a local pilgrimage which housed a relic of Ali. B.J. Glancy of 
the Political Department reported on 12 March 1937 that ‘the Nizam seems to be yielding 
again to his Shia infatuation’. L/P&S/13/840, 838, IOL. 

31 W.S. Blunt, India Under Ripon: A Private Diary, London, 1909, p. 72; W.. Crooke, The 
North-Western Provinces of India: Their History, Ethnology and Administration, Londo 
1897, p. 263; Hollister, The Shia of India, pp. 175-76; Khwaja Hasan Nizami, Fatimi Daayat-t 
Islam, Delhi, 1925. Hindu participation in the Muharram observances was equally impressive. 
For examples drawn from Bombay, see Masselos, op. cit., pp. 54, 57. 

32 C. A. Bayly, The Local Roots of Indian Politics—Allahabad 1880-1920, Oxford, 1975, p. 81. 
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Nineteenth century Urdu literature offers no clue to polarised Shia or 
Sunni sentiments. The characters in Mirza Ruswa’s celebrated novel— 
Umrao Jaan Ada—do not have a Shia or a Sunni label attached to them. In 
1889, Abdul Halim Sharar wrote Hasan aur Anjalina, the theme of which is 
Shia-Sunni relations.’ The Shia-Sunni category was alien to the poet 
Asadullah Khan Ghalib. He wore no sectarian badge, no sectarian colour. 
In one of his letters he wrote, ‘I am a pure Unitarian and a true 
believer', and so he was. In the circles of the court and nobility he was sus- 
pected by some to be a Shia and by others to be a tafzili (one who, though 
a Shia, acknowledges the pre-eminence of Ali). Ghalib himself revelled in 
this ambivalence. In the final tribute to the man's religious transcendence, 
there was some confusion as to whether the funeral rites should follow the 
Shia or Sunni ritual. 

In Urdu poetry and literature Husain was everybody's hero, the embodi- 
ment of Islamic virtues of piety, courage and commitment. He laid down 
his life but did not compromise with a bloody-minded tyrant who presided 
over a decáying and degenerate political and social order. The martyred 
Husain and the tyrannical Yazid were thus cast as antagonists in an ongoing 
struggle between liberation and oppression. Mohamed Ali, who spent 
years in jail and was inspired by Husain's exemplary courage, wrote: 


Qatl-i Husain asl me marg-i Yazid hai 

Islam zinda hota hai har Karbala ke baad34 

(Husain's assassination, in reality, symbolizes the death of Yazid 
Islam is born afresh in the aftermath of such occurrences) 


Iqbal echoed similar sentiments. Husain was a model of the Perfect Man 
who becomes a martyr in his strife for God's unity against the rulers of the 
world.*5 He observed that every age brings forth a new Yazid, but resistance 
to tyranny, as demonstrated by Husain's example, is incumbent upon every 
believer.*° Employing the paradigms of Husain and Karbala, he sent forth 
the message: * 


Nikal kar khanqahon se ada kar rasm-i Sh&bbiri 
(Emerge from the confines of the khanqahs and, 
Reenact the example set by Husain) 


? Introduction to Lucknow: The Last Phase, p. 19. 
34 A.M. Daryabadi, Kalaam-i Jauhar, Delhi, n.d.; Mushirul Hasan ed., Mohamed Ali in 
Indian Politics: Select Writings, Delhi, 1985, vol. 2, p. 227, vol. 3, pp. 140, 277. 
9 55 ‘Strange and simple and colourful is the story of the Kaaba: its end is Husain, its beginning 
- Isrfai (Bali Jibril). - 
36 A. Schimmel, Gabriel’s Wing: A Study into the Religious Ideas of Sir Muhammad Iqbal, 
Leiden, 1963,.p. 167. 
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IV 

Such references to Husain and to the episode at Karbala became increasingly 
rare in the early decades of the twentieth century, a sign of a certain measure 
of distancing that had taken place among many. Shias and Sunnis. The first 
ominous sign surfaced around 1906, when a group of Sunnis constructed 
their own Karbala on the north-eastern edge of Lucknow, opposite the existing 
Karbala at Talkatora, and commenced Madhe Sahaba. Predictably, this 
was followed by a defiant act—the vilification of the first three Khalifas in 
public. Sunni preachers, in turn, declared taziadaari and other Muharram 
observances as acts of biddat (heresy) and exhorted their followers to stay 
away from them.? In this way, Muharram was turned into an exclusively 
Shia concern in its format and in the composition of those involved.** 
Though Husain's memory remained constant and gave the event its constant 
reference point, the actual details of commemoration began to change. 
Sunnis opted for festive symbols to mark Husain's martyrdom, while the 
Shias mourned the occasion in private and through public expressions of 
grief and sorrow. i 

Sharar bemoaned that these differences also left an indelible mark on 
life styles, manners, dress and custams. For example, some Shias'adopted 
the kulak, cap of the Persian court, rather than the Turkish head-dress 
which Syed Ahmad Khan and his colleagues at Aligarh had once popularised. 
They appropriated for themselves Salamun Alaikum as opposed to As 
Salam Alaikum, the more familiar way of greeting.? The scholar, S. Khuda 
Bukhsh, was anguished to see a posse of police with glistening bayonets in 
Lucknow. ‘Well might we. heave a deep sigh at a sight such as this? Has 
time turned its (Islamic) precepts of brotherly love and fraternal unity into 
sad, mocking derision? These were the mournful thoughts as my carriage 
glided down the road.’ He was sorry that ‘the fabric of Islam is torn by dis- 
sensions, fierce and bitter" and that nobody was trying to restore peace, 
concord and harmony among Muslims. ‘What a noble sight it is to see the 
police officers irterfere at Muharram between the followers of the Prophet 
to prevent a breach of peace!’ 

The lines of cl&avages were more sharply defined with the mushroom 
growth of sectarian organisations. Maulana Syed Agha Husain founded an 
Anjuman-i Sadr-us Sudoor in 1901, the Syeds of Barha established the 

37 ‘The Sunni press’, according to the report on native newspapers, ‘continues to denounce 
taziadaari as biddat and haram.’ SNNR, UP, for the week ending 19 December 1936 and 20 
March 1937. 

38 Notice Khaliquzzaman’s comment that after Shia-Sunni riots became a common occurrencg, 
‘Muharram of the Shias lost much of its attraction and that of the Sunnis became all the gnore 
divorced from ceremonial’. Pathway to Pakistan, p. 149; Masselos, op. cit., p. 61. 


39 Sharar, Lucknow: The Last Phase, pp. 212-13, 208, 198, 173. 
4 S. Khuda Bukhsh, Essays Indian and Islamic, London, 1912, pp. 215, 273-74. 
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Anjuman-i Jafariya in 1905,4! and in October-December 1907, the All- 
India Shia Conference was set up, some.months after the Muslim League 
came into being. There was talk of ‘some Shias of light’ leading their own 
sect, of mitigating their educational backwardness and bringing it to the 
level of the Parsis, and of placing their demands before the viceroy.*2 

The first meeting of the conference revealed the depth of sectarian con- 
sciousness, with delegates making fiery speeches and using intemperate 
language against their detractors. Such was the atmosphere that Ghulam- 
us Saglain, editor of Asr-i Jadid, left the meeting in utter disgust. But the 
hardliners had a field day. It was at their initiative that the organisation, 
renamed as the Shia Political Conference, petitioned the government in 
December 1909 to enumerate the Shia population separately in the census.“ 
These were unmistakable markers in the process of creating a space for 
articulating and asserting the separate and distinct identity of the Shias. 
The conference, initially formed with cultural and educational goals, turned 
into a vehicle for advancing sectional, political aims. 

As Shia-Sunni tension gripped Lucknow in the mid-1930s, the conference 
and its allies moved a step ahead: they asked for separate representation in 
the legislative councils. The claim made little sense but was advanced with 
renewed vigour when two of the three ‘Shia’ candidates, set up by the 
Muslim Parliamentary Board, were defeated in the 1937 elections. The 
Sarfaraz, a leading Shia organ, attributed their defeat to the ‘venomous’ 
propaganda of the Sunnis and renewed its clamour for separate representa- 
tion in order to safeguard the so called and and political rights' of the 
Shias.* 

With limited political options, Shia leaders turned to the Congress to 
seek redressal of their ‘grievances’. The Shia Conference, now under the 
firm control of Wazir Hasan and his son, Ali Zaheer, rallied their followers 
around the Congress; in fact the conference took the lead in supporting 
Nehru’s brainchild, the Muslim Mass Contact campaign,“ But its enthusiasm 
was short-lived. They turned against the Congress soon after the Pant 
Ministry made concessions to Sunni feelings under pressure from Madani, 


4! Tribune, 18 October 1907. 

*. Surma-i Rozgar, February 1907, SNNR, UP. 

5 In his journal, Asr-i Jadid, Ghulam-us-Saqlain consistently advocated Shia-Sunni unity. 
His readers, too, wanted him to take the lead in removing mutual misgivings: See Asr-i Jadid 
(Meerut), May 1905, February 1907, December 1907; for proceedings of the Shia Conference, 
October-December 1907. 

^ Tribune, 31 December 1909. 

e ^ Sarfaraz, for the week ending 13 March 1937, and Zulfigar and Al-Waiz, for the week 
endik 26 December 1936, SNNR, UP. 

46 Mushirul Hasan, ‘The Muslim Mass Contacts Carapalgn: Analysis of a Strategy of Political 
Mobilization' in Richard Sisson and Stanley Wolpert eds., Congress and Indian Nationalism: 
The Pre-Independence Phase, Berkeley, 1988, pp. 203-4. 
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Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim and the perfume and tobacco merchants pf 
Lucknow. In so doing, the Congress had its own axe to grind. It relished 
the prospect of dividing the imaginary monolith:structure of “Muslim politics’ 
and weakening the League’s claim to represent all Muslims. But nobody in 
the Congress hierarchy anticipated the intensity of Shia opposition. UP’s 
lieutenant-governor sensed.the mood in his observations: 


If the Congress has been playing a double game, it appears that they 
have over-reached themselves. While the Sunni agitation was going on, 
the Shias took great pains to conciliate the Congress and the Muslim 
political movement had on the whole apparently weakened. The effect 
of the orders.in the past about the Madhe Sahaba is to swing over Shia 
opinion in the most violent way against the Congress. The Shias feel that: 
they have been betrayed and that a gross injustice has been perpetrated 
on them.” - 


Though ‘estranged from the Congress, Shia political pundits were not 
swayed by the charisma of Jinnah and the League, which had, in its ranks, 
Shias like the Raja of Mahmudabad.and M.A. Isphahani. The Anjuman-i 
Tanzimul Muminin thought that the League was controlled by and served 
the interests of a ‘Sunni Junta’. It insisted on its right to be consulted 
before the final transfer of power came into effect. Syed Ali of the Shia 
Students’ Conference wrote to Nehru on these lines. Hosseinbhoy Laljee 
was more persistent. His printed memorandum reached Wavell as well as 
the members of the Congress High Command.* The Shia Federation was 
the most strident of all. It talked of boycott, strikes, and demonstrations if 
the Shia demands were not fulfilled. 

These were empty threats. Nobody was impressed. Nehru, beleagured by 
the ever-increasing Muslim League claims, was not prepared to complicate 
the political scenario by introducing the ‘Shia case’ in his negotiations with 
the British and the League. Vallabhbhai Patel was the only senior Congress 
leader who chos® to throw his weight behind Laljee and his camp followers, 
arguing that in a system of separate electorates ‘something should be done 
to protect the intérests of the Shia community'.9? There were serious political 
risks involved in backing such questionable claims. Patel knew it. He also 
had enough political sense to realise that he was making promises which 
neither he nor his party was ever going to honour. Yet, he thought it fit to 
draw the Shias into the wider political arena to weaken the tall claims of 
Jinnah and to create a breach in the League camp. 

^ Home (Political), F.No. 75/6, 1939, National Archives of India. ° 

48 1 February 1946, L/P&J/8/693. e 

4 Letters were sent to Pethwick Lawrence, Strafford Cripps, Ernest Bevan and Herbert 


Morrison, Transfer of Power Papers, L/P&J/10/64. 
59 To Hosseinbhai Lalji, 12 February 1946, ibid., L/P&J/8/693. 
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The government did not think that the Shias were a political force to be 
reckoned with. Apart from Meston, most British officials turned a blind 
eye to their numerous representations received from time to time. Most of 
them were not even considered worthy of being brought to the notice of 
the Secretary of State. ‘We cannot give them special help’ was the reaction 
of one official. "We can’t contemplate treating a religious sub-division of 
Muslims as a new minority’ was the response of another senior member in 
the Home department. He added that the Shias must ‘sink their fortunes 
with the Sunnis-and be treated as Muslims’.5! So they did. Once the creation 
of Pakistan became imminent, both Shias and Sunnis buried the hatchet, 
hitched their fortunes with the League bandwagon and undertook their 
long and arduous trek towards the promised dar al-Islam. Pakistan’s first 
Governor-General was a Khoja Shia. So was its first President. 

The future editors of the "Transfer of Power’ documents may have foreseen 
this development. No wonder they ignored the Shia claims in their compila- 
tion. ‘Not wanted: I don’t think we need bother at all with those cables 
from the Shias.'?? Indeed they are not included in the published ‘Transfer 
of Power’ volumes. 


V 


It is tempting to view this agonising phase in Shia-Sunni relations in terms 
of the wider framework provided by the growth of communal animosities 
in the subcontinent and to compare the structure and pattern of Shia-Sunni 
riots with Hindu-Muslim violence.5 Some have offered explanations which 
apply to UP and to Lucknow alone, where most Shias lived. These range 
from the decline of the Shia aristocracy™ to the lackadaisical way in which 
most Shias responded to the opportunities created by the raj. i 
It has also been suggested that the British govemment contributed to the 
polarisation of Shias and Sunnis by giving legal definition to their division 
and opposition. Banning or approving religious commemorations, arbitrating 
disputes and regulating procession routes transformed religious differences 
into public, political and legal issues.55 The Congress government fared no 
better. Anxious to counter the mounting League propaganda and to thwart 


51 18 February, 16 December 1946, ibid., L/P&]/10/64. 

52 16 December 1974, ibid. . 

55 Imtiaz Ahmad, ‘The Shia-Sunni Dispute in Lucknow, 1905-1980’, in Milton Israel and 
N.K. Wagle eds., Islamic Society and Culture: Essays in Honour of Professor Aziz Ahmad, 
Delhi, 1983. , 

a Sarojini Ganju refers to the ‘fear or perhaps the reality of Sunni domination’. ‘The Muslims 
of Luéknow’, op. cit:, pp. 290, 292; Smith, Modern Islam in India, pp. 328-29; and Nadeem 
Hasnain and Abrar Husain,-Shias and Shia Islam in India, Delhi, 1988., 

55 Keith Hjortshoj, ‘Shi’i Identity and'the'Significance of Muharram in Lucknow, India’, in 
Martin Kramer ed., Shi'ism, Resistance and Revolution, London and Colorado, 1981, p. 291. 
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its bete noire, Khaliquzzaman;* Pant and his partymen exploited Shia-Sunni 
cleavages in order to consolidate their shifting support base in one or the 
other group. This was not unusual. C.A. Bayly’s study of an earlier period 
has shown how the Muslim leadership in Allahabad, poorly integrated into 
both the formal and infornial systems of power, became an object of atten- 
tion for political orators who exploited sectarian fissures.” 

These arguments begin to make sense only in the larger time frame and 
in the context of certain developments in Indian society and.politics. The 
growing strains in Shia-Sunni relations was neither an isolated affair nor 
specific to Lucknow. It was linked to a spurt in religio-revivalist tendencies. 
There was an increased emphasis on the performance of Islamic rituals, on 
adherence to the Islamic code and on defining group identity in terms of its 
‘sect’ or allegiance to a particular school of thought. It was not enough to 
be a Muslim. It was equally important to be a Shia or a Sunni, a Hanafi or 
a Shafai, a Deobandi or a Barelwi, and to adopt their strictly defined codes 
of behaviour. 

The location of important schools in UP—the Dar al-ulum at Deoband, 
Firangi Mahal in Lucknow and Nadwat al-ulama also in Lucknow—furthered 
the communication of such ideas. So did the growth of the printing press. 
In the catalogue of the India Office Library, compiled by J.M. Blumhardt 
and published in 1900, over 200 books are listed which deal with ceremonial 
religious observances. These include compendium of religious duties, treatises 
on lawful and unlawful actions and collections on religious precepts. 

The movement in the realm of ideas, symbolised by the concerns of the 
Ahl-i Hadith in Punjab, the ‘reformists’ in Bengal, the followers of the 
Waliullahi school in Deoband and Nadwa and the later day Tabligh al- 
Jamaat, were directed against British encroachments on Islamic law (sharia), 
on the traditional system of madrasa education and on the management of 
charitable endowments. Equally firm and consistent was the rejection of 
composite and syncretic tendencies in the countryside. Rafiuddin Ahmad 
has shown how raligious preachers prompted the masses to look beyond 
the borders of Bengal in quest of their supposed Islamic past and attach 
greater importanceeto their ‘Muslim’ as opposed to their local or national 
identity. "This new emphasis', he concludes, ‘proved crucial to the sub- 
sequent emergence of a measure of social cohesion in a diversified and 
even culturally polarised community.'58 

The concern to restore, the pristine purity of Islam and to eliminate 
Hindu accretions was accompanied by persistent demands to abandon biddat 


36 According to Haig, Khaliquzzaman ‘has exercised a pernicious influence, taking pains to? 
stiffen Sunni opinion in order to promote his own personal interests’. To Linlithgow, 9 May 1937, 
Haig Papers, microfilm, NMML. For Khaliq’s version, see Pathway to Pakistan, pp. 212-16. 

57 Bayly, The Local Roots, p. 130. 

58 Rafiuddin Ahmad, The Bengali Muslims 1871-1906: A Quest for Identity, Delhi, 1981, p. 184. 
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practices, especially those observed during Muharram. A new doctrinal 
campaign was underway. Its.central theme, underlined years later by the 
learned alim of Nadwa, was to the effect that it was not ‘proper to give vent 
to one’s feeling of sorrow through wailings and lamentations and that it was 
un-Islamic to bemoan and to cry over a past happening and fruitless for 
those whose memory these celebrations (sic) seek to preserve’ .°? Tracts on 
these lines appeared earlier but their numbers multiplied at an alarming 
rate. Around 1935-39 considerable polemical literature, some of which was 
proscribed by the government, surfaced against azadaari and in refutation 
of Shia beliefs. Shia organisations were not far behind in zealously defend- 
ing their faith through a well-orchestrated campaign. 

Various attempts were made to fortify sectional groups against the intrusion 
of ‘alien’ and ‘subversive’ ideas. They were most clearly reflected in bold 
initiatives to create separate and independent spheres of influence. The 
Shias took the lead, because they did not have any advanced theological 
schools to match Firangi Mahal, Deoband or Nadwa. Entry to these religious 
establishments, as indeed to the Al-Azhar in Egypt, was barred to the 
Shias. So the best amongst them, especially those aspiring to become 
mujtahids, were educated in Iran and Iraq. On their return, they addressed 
themselves to the specific concerns of the Shias and were caught up in the 
whirlpool of sectarian politics. Syed Abul Qasim Rizvi (d. 1906), for example, 
studied in Lucknow and Najaf in Iraq. Back in Lahore, he vigorously 
promoted Usuli Shiism in the second half of the nineteenth century, found- 
ing congregational prayer mosques in the city and in Peshawar further 
north, having edifices built for commemorating Husain’s martyrdom, and 
establishing an Jmami seminary in Lahore with the financial backing of 
Nawab Ali Raza Khan Qizilbash, a wealthy Shia landowner of Iranian 
origin. Likewise, Maulana Syed Ali Naqi (1903-1988), a descendant of 
the learned Ghufranmaab family, received education in Iraq from 1927 to 
1932. On his return to Lucknow, he founded the Imamia Mission and a 
weekly magazine Payam-i Islam. He also wrote extensive]y and is credited 
with the publication of over 300 authoritative books. Many of his writings 
in the mid-1930s were in dezence of azadaari and in,refutation of the 
polemical attacks on Shia beliefs and practices. 


5 S. Abul Hasan Ali Nadwi, The Mussalman, Lucknow, 2nd edn., 1974, p. 65. Also, PP 
(Urdu) 52, 93, 139, IOL. All these pamphlets were published in 1939. 

® Their Sunni counterparts were: Al-Najm, Al-Waiz, Hamdam published from Lucknow 
and Qasimul-ulum (Deoband). 
e@ Introduction to Shi’ism and Social Protest, op. cit., pp. 16-17; Cole, Roots of Indian 
Shiifin, pp. 288-89. : 

€ The information is based on Salamat Rizvi, Syed al-ulama: Hayaat awr Kaarname, 
Lucknow, 1988. 

$ See Annexure 1. 
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The M.A.O. College at Aligarh was also perceived as a ‘Sunni’ institution, 
though Syed Ahmad Khan had, in recognition of Shia-Sunni differencts, 
provided for the teaching of Shia theology in the curriculum, a practice 
which continues up to the present day. The Faculty of Theology, with a 
Shia and a Sunni wing, is a legacy of the past and.a constant reminder of a 
great divide. : 

The scheme of a Shia college, floated in March 1914, was an answer to 
the college at Aligarh. It was the brainchild of Nawab Fateh Ali Khan 
Qizilbash, a landowner of Lahore with large estates in eastern. UP.“ 
Nawab Hamid Ali Khan of Rampur opened his purses, while Meston extended 
his patronage in order to undermine the Muslim University movement and 
divide its enthusiastic supporters. A fund drive was launched and, by mid- 
June 1916, Rs. 3,17,410 was raised. All contributions came from UP. So 
the Shia college had to be located somewhere in that province. The Syeds 
of Jansath in Muzaffarnagar favoured Meerut. So did the Nawab of Rampur, 
though his preference for a city so far removed from his own area of influ- 
ence seems hard to understand. Some suggested Agra so that students ‘do 
not imbibe political ideas in tender age and may cause inconvenience and 
trouble to the government’. But most settled for Lucknow, where the college 
was eventually established in 1917.55 

Other organisations also surfaced in the same city, always the hub of 
Shia inteliectual and cultural life. The An-Najam referred to Shia societies 
in every quarter of Lucknow.“ Prominent amongst them were the Madrasat 
al-Waizeen, organised on the lines of the Shibli Academy at Azamgarh, 
the Imamia Mission, founded by Maulana Ali Naqi, and the Tanzim 
al-Muminin, © the Shia counterpart to the Tahafuzz-i Millat, patronised by 
Muhammad Umar and Asghar Ali Mohammad Ali, affluent manufacturers 
of tobacco and perfumes. These were backed by an aggressive press—the 
Sarfaraz, an organ of the Shia Political Conference, Skia, published from 
Lahore, Asad, Nazzara and the Akhbari-i Imamia, published fortnightly.55 

With developments around the country heading towards greater friction 

Fateh Ali Kharfto Meston, 21 October 1915, Meston Papers, F.No. 136/15, IOL. 

8 ‘Establishment of a Shia College at Lucknow’, 25 October 1917, UP Govt. (Education), 
F.No. 398, 1926, UPA. The two prominent Shias of Lucknow who were opposed to a Shia 
college were the Raja of Mahmudabad and Wazir Hasan. They believed that the proposal was 
intended to create fissures in the Aligarh Muslim University movement. The Raja also feared 
that it would accentuate Shia-Sunni differences. 

& For the week ending 10 July 1907, SNNR, UP. 

67 Earlier, the establishment of Nadwa led to the founding of a Shia school in Lucknow. Al- 
Bashir (Etawah), 5 June 1899, SNNR, UP. The justification for establishing such centres was 
that Shias were being asked to study Sunni theology at several places. As a result, the UP 
government set up separate Shia and Sunni boards. Furthermore, Lalji’s detailed memorandufh 
referred to Shia endowments being appropriated by Sunni Waqf boards and laid claims & the 


generously endowed Mohsinya Waqf in Bengal. - 
$ For a summary of ‘Shia Awakening’, see Rizvi, A Socio-Intellectual History, chapter 5. 
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and communal polarisation, Sunni and Shia publicists and propagandists 
fóund it easy to exploit religious sentiments and strike deals with those in 
authority. Their activities were not countered by a parallel ideological 
crusade, though the ulama of Firangi Mahal, the Raja of Mahmudabad 
and Abul Kalam Azad made some efforts to promote Shia-Sunni recon- 
ciliation.” 

The Congress Ministry was anxious to resolve the Shia-Sunni deadlock 
and gave all the right signals to this effect. But its approach was flawed 
from the outset. For quite some time, the issue was judged as localised and 
peripheral to the concerns of national leaders with an all-India constituency. 
But once Shia-Sunni riots flared up and the credibility of the Ministry was 
challenged, the Congress chose the easy option of doling out concessions 
to alternating groups. This familiar strategy was also followed to diffuse 
Hindu-Muslim animosities. But it did not work in either case. For the time 
being, the bulk of the Sunni population, enthused by Pant’s conciliatory 
gesture, was mollified and rallied round the Congress banner. But this 
support, secured on the shaky foundations of political expediency, could 
not be sustained for long. 

As it turned out, Shia and Sunni leaders, anxious to carve out their own 
sphere of influence in the existing power structures, allowed themselves to 
be used as pawns in the chessboard of UP factional politics until they were 
strong enough to exercise their independent political option. When the 
time came to do so, the reference point had changed dramatically. From 
now on it was Pakistan, the-promised homeland, to be born amid brutal 
and bloody violence. In the end, ‘Muslim nationalism’ overwhelmed secta- 
rian allegiances.?! | 


$ It was a common practice in Lucknow to have at least three Shias on the municipal 
board. But with the rise in sectarian tension, this practice.was abandoned. In 1944, soon after 
the externment of some Sunni leaders from Lucknow, Maulvi Abdu] Aziz of Patanala (a 
sensitive area through which passed tazia processions) put up candidates on behalf of the 
Sunni board. As a result, only one Shia was elected. Fortnightly Report, first half of August 
1944, L/P&I/5/273. 2 

7 Azad was deputed by the Congress High Command to resolve the impasse. His personal 
stature aided the process of reconciliation. The Shia ulama, in particular, agreed to suspend 
the tabarra agitation at the intervention of the Maulana. J.C. Donaldson to J.G. Laithwaite, 28 
August 1939, L/P&1/5/269. For Abul Kalam's statement, see Hindustan Times, 28 August 1939. 

7L In independent India and Pakistan, Shia-Sunni riots have taken place with unfailing 
regularity. Lucknow in India and Karachi, Multan and Lahore in Pakistan have experienced 
gidespread sectarian violence. In Pakistan, an All-Pakistan Shia Convention was formed in 
195§, followed by an Ulama conference. In 1963 alone, there were over a hundred Shia-Sunni 
clashes in Pakistan. Munir D. Ahmad, ‘The Shi'is of Pakistan’, in Kramer ed., op. cit., p. 279. 
For India, Theodore Wright Jr., ‘The Politics of Moslim Sectarian Conflict in India’, Journal 
of South Asian and Middle Eastern Studies, Spring 1980, pp. 67-73; Hjortshog, op.cit. 
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ANNEXURE 1* » 


1. Hafiz Ali, Jawaab-i Shaafi bayaan-i Shaafi, Ludhiana, 1871. A Shia 
treatise. 

2. M. Jafar Khan, Manaafi al-Abraar, Lucknow, 1872. Exposition of Shia 
doctrines highlighting the differences with the Sunnis. 

3. Faiz al-Haq, Faiz-i Aam, Ludhiana, 1873. In defence of Shia doctrines. 

4. S. Roshan Ali, Naql-i Hadiqah-i Maatam, Ludhiana, 1873. A strong 
refutation of the objections to Shia practices during Muharram. 

5. S. Ahmad Husain, Majma-al Bahrain, Patna, 1877. A detailed account 
of Shia-Sunni differences. 

6. S.M. Mahdi, Hujjat al-Balaagha, Patna, 1894. A polemical attack on 
the Sunnis. 

7. Waaqiat-i Munaazarah-i Nagina, Saharanpur, 1895. Report of a public 
debate between the Shia and Sunni ulama in the city of Nagina. 

8. Liaqat Husain, /zaahat al-Main, Lucknow, 1896. In defence of Azadaari. 


1935-1937 


1. Maulana Ali Naqi, Matlub-i Kaaba, Lucknow, 1933. A biography of 
Ali, published at the Sarfaraz Press. 
. Ilhaam-i Kalimaat, Lucknow, 1935. A collection of the sayings of Ali. 
. Saadat-i Daarain, Lucknow, "1936. A religious discourse on Husain’s 
martyrdom. 
4. Wajihul Hasan, Masla-i Fidak, Lucknow, 1936. Criticism of the first 
three Khalifas for ‘usurping’ the garden, inherited by Fatima from her 
father, the Prophet of Islam. 
5. Zaman Ali, Waaqiat-i Karbala, Allahabad, n.d. An account of the 
tragedy of Karbala. 
_ 6. Khurshid Hasan Naqvi, Husain in the Plain of Karbala (in English), n.d. 
7. Maulana Ali Naqi, Tadween-i Hadith, Lucknow, 1936. Compilation of 
the various traditions of the twelve Shia Imams. 


Uo N 


8. — — — —, Shuhda-i Karbala, Lucknow, 1937. On the martyrdom of 
Husain and his seventy-two companions. 
9, — — — — , Zul Janaah, Lucknow, 1937. On the faithful horse of Husain 


upon which he rode on the battlefield of Karbala on the afternoon of 
10 Muharram 680 A.D. Shias observe the day as Ashura and the evening 
as Shaam-i Gharibaan, the evening of the oppressed. 


* I have listed these books and pamphlets to indicate that the number af such publications 
was small in the second half of the nineteenth century and that they appeared not from Lucknow 
but from other centres. Once Shia-Sunni riots erupted in UP, there was a considerable rise y 
polemical literature, with Lucknow taking the lead. 

This is just an illustrative list of some Shia publications, based on Statement of the Particulars 
regarding books and periodicals published in the UP. Registered Under Act. XXX of|1867.The 
proscribed material has been excluded from this list. Some of it has been listed by N.G. Barrier. 
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10. 


11. 


Maulana Ali Nagi, Tahqiq-i Azaan, Lucknow, 1937. On the call to 
prayer, dealing with the different forms adopted by Shias and Sunnis. , 


1938-1939 


. Najmul Hasan, Sawaanih-i Hazrat Abbas, Lucknow, 1938. A biography 


of Husain's brother, the Saqqa-i Sakina (water carrier of his niece, 
Sakina). The eight of Muharram is associated with his martyrdom. 


. Hasan Raza Khan ed., Aaiana-i Qayaamat, Bareilly, 1938. Account of- 


the events at Karbala. 


. S.A.A: Tilhari, An Ideal. King, Lucknow, 1938. An appreciation of 


Ali's Khilafat. 


. Madhe Sahaba aur Tabarra ko samjho a aur faisla karo, Lucknow, 1938. 


On the Madhe Sahaba and Tabarrd controversy. 


. Maulana Ali Naqi, Nahjul Balaagha ki isnaad, Lucknow, 1938. On the 


authenticity of the book attributed to Ali. 
, Shuhdaa-i Karbala, Lucknow, 1938. 1,000 copies of this ` 


_ book, in two volumes, were sold out within months of its publication. 


, Tuhfat al-Haraam Mutabbir, Lucknow, 1938. Essentials 
of Islam described from a Shia perspective. 

, Hazrat Ali ki mukhtasar sawanih-i umri, Imam Husain ki 
sawanih-i umri and Hazrat Fatima Zehra ki sawanih-i umari, Lucknow, _ 
1939. 

, The Last Moesiasd. Kanpur, 1939. 


. Zakir Husain, Hashmi mujahid sawanih-i umari Hazrat Ali Akbar, 


Lucknow, n.d. 

The Nizami Press published biographies of the nine Shia Imams, from 
Zainul Abidin to Mahdi, the Imam who, according to Shia belief, will 
surface on the Day of Judgement. Priced between 6 and 10 annas, each 


of the nine volumes bad an edition of 1,000. 
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Until recently, things seemed rather quiet on the imperialism front. During 
this lull, the focus of combatants and non-combatants alike has grown 
narrower. There have been a few local skirmishes, lacking the drama of the 
main battle, during which some new weapons have been developed and 
tested. However, the agenda has been more modest, whatever its larger 
implications. 

Davis and Huttenback’s latest foray, even on the face of it, bucks the 
former (modest agenda) trend.* Although they make liberal use of quan- 
titative techniques and the book itself has a higher ‘regression per page’ 
ratio than most other works on the subject, its agenda remains rather 
old-fashioned, which of course is not a bad thing. Naturally, it has evoked 
a mixed response, ranging from admiration for the magnitude of their 
undertaking, to astonishment at its seeming audacity.! Equally inevitably, 
their methods and conclusions will be a source of continuing controversy. 


I Bonds of Empire 


Davis and Huttenback (DH)’s first objective is to test the Hobson-Lenin 
hypothesis concerning the determinants of British overseas investment and 
the latter’s extension of the argument to explain colonialism. They rehearse 


Author's Note: I wish tosthank Sanjay Subrahmanyam and A. Joseph James for helpful com- 
ments on an earlier draft of this article. 
* Lance E. Davis and Robert A. Huttenback, Mammon and Pursuit of Empire : The Political 
Economy of British Imperialism, 1860-1912, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 1986. 
! See respectively, Patrick O’Brien, ‘The Costs and Benefits of British Imperialism, 
1846-1914’, Past and Present, No. 120, 1988 and A.G. Hopkins, ‘Accounting for the Empire’, 
Journal of Imperial and Commonwealth History, 1987/88, No. 2, pp. 234-48. Although I saw 
the latter only after this article was completed, it was reassuring to observe that the views 


expressed here are shared by others. é 





The Indian Economic and Social History Review, 27,2 (1990) 
SAGE New Delhi/Newbury Park/London ` e 
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the familiar argument that only about a third to two-fifths of Britain’s overseas 
investments went to the Empire and that only a tenth of the total went to 
the dependent (as distinct from the self-governing) colonies: ‘In aggregate 
terms, it appears that the dependent Empire received such a small share of 
the capital flows that under any reasonable set of assumptions, a redirection 
of these resources to other parts of the world would have only trivially 
affected the realized rates of return.’ (p. 72) 

Were returns on investments in the empire greater at home than, in 
the foreign countries? Not invariably, the authors contend. They examine 
records of a sample of 482 British-owned home, empire and foreign firms 
with interests spread over different industries, mining, agriculture, real 
estate and finance. They arrive at estimates of rates of profit (rather than 
rates of return to all capital claimants) because of the role of profits in the 
Hobson-Lenin explanation. Besides, using stockholders’ registers enables 
identification of the recipients of profits from the empire—a pre-requisite 
for the other operations conducted by the authors. 

From this sample, DH observe that relative profitability varied over time 
and across sectors between home, empire and foreign investment. In most 
sectors, empire investments were more profitable than investments at 
home or in non-empire countries until the.early 1880s. Thereafter, and 
until the early years of this century, empire firms were less profitable than 
home and foreign ones. In the last decade of their study, empire firms 
became slightly more profitable than home firms. 

The significance of the next chapter on government support to business 
is not entirely clear. The main finding—whatever the British financial stake 
in the empire, public policy-making (proxied by government expenditure 
in direct or indirect support of business) was not bent to benefit her 
businessmen—suggests that the empire did not confer any special privileges 
upon British investors compared to what they would have secured elsewhere. 
The following chapters seek to answer the central question about the political 
economy of the empire. Who gained from the Empire and who paid? 


II ‘Philanthropy Plus Five Percent ..2 


Cracking this riddle has involved, for the authors, a heroic—and potentially 
controversial—exercise which takes up the remainder of the book. As a 
first step, they attempt an estimate of the cost to Britain, of the empire. 
Expectedly, the principal cost arising from the empire was that of defending 
it. Britain spent more (per capita and as a proportion of the total budget) 
&n defence than the other ‘developed countries’ (France, USA, Germany 
and about a dozen others) while both the dependent and the self-governing 
colonies spent less on defence (again in per capita terms and in relation to 
public expenditure) than most of their respective non-imperial counterparts. 
. 
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Thus Britain bore the bulk of the imperial defence burden. These obligations 
set each of her residents back by just over £1 every year (or about 20 per 
cent of savings). Had the empire not existed and had Britain spent at the 
level of France and Germany, the savings (annually) would have been 
£0.63 per capita. 

The implicit interest ‘subsidy’ on colonial borrowings arising from British 
government guarantees or legislation that conferred a trustee status on 
colonial securities also involved a cost. DH have a model in which there 
were two markets for securities in London—a market for ‘safe’ securities 
offered originally by the home government and firms and another for 
‘risky’ foreign securities. Official guarantees pitchforked colonial securities 
from the ‘risky’ market to the ‘safe’ one. But for them, it is argued, the 
colonies would have incurred higher borrowing costs in London. The resulting 
savings are estimated at 10 per cent of the tax-bill in the self-governing 
colonies and about 5 per cent in the dependent empire. They contend that 
the increased supply of ‘safe’ securities in London would have lowered 
their prices, rationing out some private domestic borrowers and increasing 
the cost of British government borrowing. The latter, in turn, would have 
led to higher domestic taxes. 

Other costs included direct assistance and administrative subsidies 
extended by the British government to the colonies for purposes as 
wide-ranging as shipping, railway construction and laying underwater 
cables on the one hand to drainage and sewage disposal on the other. Further, 
the Crown Agents, who represented colonial governments in procuring 
goods and placing loans also represented a gain for the colonies and a cost 
to Britain. Their ‘monopsony’ power in the market for goods and their 
‘monopoly’ power in the market for colónial securities lowered the cost of 
goods and loans for the colonies and robbed British residents of the rents 
that would have otherwise accrued to them. | 

DH argue, in the course of a terse three-page statement of their position, 
that trade also conferred gains upon the empire. Although no estimates are 
offered, unencumbered access to the large British market is said to have 
imposed a cost og her residents and represented a gain for the colonies. 
*Whatever the case; it must have been a comfort to the imperial community 
to have the British market asa first and last resort.’ (p. 189) All things 
considered therefore, from a ‘... strictly economic point of view being a 
part of the Empire was profitable—or more correctly the British tax-payer 

' paid and the colonies benefitted’. (p. 191) However, the distribution of 
these gains between the colonies varied—the self-governing colonies gained 
more than India or the other dependencies. The total cost of the empire t$ 
Britain was £0.71 per capita on defence and subsidies alone and £0. 95° per 
capita if interest and the Crown Agents’ contributions are also taken into 
account. ' 
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These expenses, the authors argue, benefitted not only the empire 
but also British residents who had invested in it. From a fascinating 
study of the shareholding registers of 260 firms listed on the London 
stock exchange (59 home, 75 foreign and 126 empire firms), DH attempt 
to identify the social groups that showed a predilection for empire invest- 
ment and who might be taken to have gained from British outlays on its 
defence, etc. The following groups are identified: merchants, manu- 
facturers, professionals, miscellaneous businessmen, financiers, military, 
miscellaneous elites, and peers and gents, the last four comprising the 
‘elites’. . 

The distribution of shares between different regions of the United Kingdom 
is also studied. These investigations show that the elites (especially ‘peers 
and gents' and *miscellaneous elites") and London businessmen showed the 
greatest preference for empire shares. There is also some unexpected 
evidence of a North-South divide, residents of London, the Home Counties 
and the rural. East (apart from the Scots) seem to have shown a pronounced 
weakness for imperial shares. The chapter on the sources of government 
revenues reveals that the burden of paying for the empire (relative to their 
receipts of empire subsidies) bore disproportionately on the British middle 
classes. The elites received more in subsidies than they paid in taxes. Thus 
the empire represented a transfer of incomes from the middle classes to the 
upper classes, particularly those living in London and the Southeast. 
There is one chapter that tries to uncover any relationship that might have 
existed between the self-interest of members of the House of Commons 
and their attitude to the empire as revealed by individual voting behaviour, 
but comes to no conclusions that are worth dwelling upon. 


Iii 


An exercise of this scope is bound to leave the reader somewhat breathless. 
Breath recovered, one feels a sense of uneasiness that steps just short of 
doubt about the utility of the whole endeavour. The authors confess that 
modelling the imperialist system was beyond the pale ofetheir work. Yet, 
one feels, they might have shown greater sensitivity towards the rather fine 
and delicate balancing of competing interests that the pre-1914 British 
empire represented. Doubtless, any model of the empire would have 
encountered criticism at least as much as it would have been met with 
incomprehension. This notwithstanding, a chapter or two on the relationship 
between trade and capital flows, on the imperia! settlements system and 
the xeverse flow of funds into London would have strengthened (rather 
than weakened) the authors' claim to have provided the political economic 
explanation for British imperialism. As the work stands, their conclusions 
cannot be regarded as definitive. 
e " 
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The ‘costs and benefits of imperialism’ debate is showing every sign 
of developing into a monster. There are two questions, fundamentally, 
whose answers are being sought. Ignoring the issue of how these gains 
and losses are to be defined (Marxian/neo-Ricardian versus neo-classical), 
the questions are: was Britain a ‘net gainer’ from the empire and, were 
the colonies ‘net losers’. Each question admits of an affirmative and a 
negative answer, so that there are four possible pairs of answers to the two 
questions. 

The choice may seem simple. But, consider the range of issues that 
this debate has drawn upon, if not actually spawned, either directly or 
indirectly. There are issues in political/military history. Did Britain need 
the empire for its own defence, or—this is where the economic historians 
have entered with their wardrobe of ill-fitting counter-factuals—did 
the empire countries get Britain to foot their defence bill? Tackling 
this question involves, at a minimum, assumptions about the possible 
political dispensation in Europe and in the colonies in the various counter- 
factual scenarios and the need to tease out of the list of ‘might-have-beens’ 
different possibilities regarding the evolution of nineteenth-century 
Europe and its spheres of influence. 

In social history, the debate is also (or rather should be) about the social 
origins of British capitalism, the relative power of the bankers, the landed 
gentry and the manufacturers, which, if any, was the hegemonic group, 
and how the hegemony was exercised. It also takes in the debate about the 
social factors leading to the vulnerability of important countries such as 
India to colonialism, the likely course of events in these countries if colonial 
intervention had not occurred and at one remove, some discussion of the 
relation between the material and cultural states of society. 

Lastly, this debate can draw (indeed has drawn) upon a large number of 
parallel discussions in economic history: the determinants of British overseas 
investment, which in turn involves smaller, but in their own right substantial, 
macro-issues on the demand and supply sides, rates of return on investment 
and their determinants, the nature of the London capital market and lastly, 
the effects of overseas investment on the lending and the borrowing countries. 
It is neither necessary nor desirable to enumerate the other subsidiary 
issues that need resolution; enough has been said to convey to the reader 
the dimensions of this monster. 

The phenomenon of fragmentation is not peculiar to this debate, nor is it 
tutile or unnecessary. Equally, no one scholar (or two) can easily assimilate 
the results of rapidly expanding research in all these different areas. How, 
ever, a debate in which the counter-factual scenario, for good or for ill, pa? 
come to stay is likely to make more headway if greater sensitivity is shown 
for the complexity and inter-relatedness of the many factors that shape a 


historical epoch. . 
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. * IV 


Consider in this light the DH estimates of British defence expenditure in 
the absence of the empire. The subject is raised here on account of its 
empirical significance—since defence is said to account for the lion's share 
of the subsidy paid for by the British tax-payer. 

DH seem to be using an essentially Cobdenite counter-factual to estimate 
defence spending attributable to the empire. Cobden was an agitator representing 
Northern industrial interests who proposed a defence policy centred in the 
waters surrounding the British isles. Also, somewhat paradoxically, in an age 
which saw the ideology being exported on board gunships, he was a free-trader. 
As it turned out, he lost the argument. Even had he won it and been entrusted 
with the task of implementing his programme, it is to be wondered if his 
conversion would have been long in coming—the history of Victorian Britain 
was full of anti-imperialists whose actions, once they came into positions of 
power, were indistinguishable from those of their imperialist predecessors. 

First consider Canada's case—her uniquely vulnerable position on 
Britain's western ‘front’. Whatever her politica! status, she would never 
have been able to afford effective defence against the growing power of her 
southern neighbour. Peace would have had to be bought by other means, 
as in fact it was. Britain-also could not afford to give up Canada without 
sending the wrong signals to her potential adversaries; large and small, and 
to the inhabitants of the empire. USA's rapid emergence as an economic 
power thus made Britain's defence policy-makers very uneasy. As late as 

: 1927 (after the US had intervened on Britain's side in the First World War 
‘but had subsequently acquired a stake in German stability by making large 
-loans to her), Churchill believed that this Atlantic power was Britain's 
most likely naval adversary.? Such perceptions were even stronger towards 
the end of the nineteenth century when most contemporary observers 
expected Anglo-American relations always to be ‘cool, grudging and 
occasionally hostile'.? Recognising the untenability of her Strategic position 
on the western flank, Britain accepted American demands on the isthmian 
canal, seal fishing and the Alaskan boundaries, thus heralding the so-called 
Anglo-American rapproachment of the turn of the century. In the somewhat 
uneasy years preceding these agreements, it would have been in Britain's 
strategic as well as financial interest if Canada had undertaken to spend 
more on defence. Hence the Treasury pressure that DH invoke in support 
of their argument.* But London had the more vital strategic stake in Canada, 
as the latter well recognised. 
^ Swe F. C. Costigliola, ‘Anglo-American Financial Rivalry in the 1920s’, Journal of Economic 
History, 1977. 

3 Paul Kennedy, The Rise and Fall of the Great Powers, London, 1988, pp. 317-23. 

4 It is not a useful practice, gqnerally, to read official records literally. For instance, the 
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The main threat to the Oceanic colonies (until the early years of this 
century) came from their own indigenous population. Whether they felt as 
vulnerable as their non-imperial counterparts (DH's frame of reference), 
most of whom had to contend with a long history of competing empires and 
wars, is a moot question. How much of the British expenditure was devoted 
to preserving her access to the colonies, rather than their defence per se, 
and whether Britain might have valued this access more than the colonists 
is ancther. If the expenses of Britain's war and many near-wars in Egypt to 
secure the routes to India are seen as a subsidy to the latter, the costs of 
recent US actions in the Persian Gulf could also be similarly construed.5 Nor 
is any allowance made for the island-nation's dependence on predominantly 
naval defence and on ocean-borne trade, which, rather than the colonies 
(as Foreman-Peck acknowledges) was what the former's might was deployed 
to protect. Not only was the navy a more expensive proposition than the 
land forces, but Britain also relied on a (more expensive) voluntarist armed 
service. So estimates based on French and German criteria (both, countries 
who might have expected to do more of their fighting on land and who 
resorted to different degrees of conscription) are besides the point. Perhaps, 
some part of the extra per capita defence spending in Britain could'be seen 
as income foregone by her tax-payers in order to avoid conscription and 
the social tensions that it brought in its wake. 

One may question DH's estimates of the defence subsidies that Britain 
extended to the empire. There can however be no doubt that her military 
outlays would have risen on its account, though for reasons mentioned 
above, in a smaller measure than they suppose. To that extent therefore, 
there would have been a net transfer of incomes from the tax-payers who 
did not have a stake in the empire to those who did. Our arguments in this 
section have assumed implicitly that other (non-investing) Britons had a 
stake in the empire. How far was this true? In what did their interests consist? 


Treasury's opposition to increase in defence spending in 1939 could hardly be taken as suggesting 
that it wished to leave Britain undefended! 

5 As they well might. See L.E. Davis and R.A. Huttenback, ‘The Cost of Empire’, in R.L. 
Ransom, R. Sutch and G.M. Walton eds., Explorations in New Economic History, New 
York, 1982, pp. 41-69, 

$ J. Foreman-Peck, ‘Foreign Investment and Imperial Exploitation : Balance of Payments 
Reconstruction for Nineteenth Century Britain and India’, Economic History Review, 1989, 
p. 359. For an argument similar to DH’s, see O’Brien, Past and Present, No. 120, 1988. One of 
the assumptions that the Cobdenite counter-factual requires is that the non-possession of 
colonies would not have imposed costs on Britain. O’Brien argues that there was no evidence 
of France and Germany having designs on the areas colonised by the British. Even if this was 
true, a policy-maker in Victorian Britain (who did not have the benefit of the works of modern 
historians) could-hardly have been certain that this was the case. Denying the relationship 
betweén Britain’s empire (the supposed reason for her large military spending) and her material 
well-being forces O’Brien to co-opt the originally ‘nationalist’ argument that the degree of 
political unity and economic integration that India achieved in the colonial period, would 
have come about anyway! See his reply to Paul Kennedy, Past and Present, No. 125, 1989. 
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ə V 


The book's main finding—that the upper classes gained from the ‘empire 
of finance’ while the middle-classes paid for it, is not entirely novel." With 
some variation, this was a widespread perception in Britain in the 1920s. It 
is also the subject of a fairly extensive literature based mostly on Britain's 
stabilisation experiences of the period. According to the dominant inter- 
pretation in this literature, the objective of restoring London's pre-eminence 
as a financial centre ruled out non-deflationary domestic stabilisation options 
so that the interests of the producing classes were sacrificed to those of the 
rentiers. The pride of Finance was protected at the cost of discontent in 
Industry, to paraphrase a famous statement. i 

What is novel about the central finding of this book is the period to 
which it relates. Most studies that reach a similar conclusion have little to 
say on the pre-1914 period. The implicit argument (independently supported 
by scholars such as Ford who found a lagged positive relationship between 
overseas British investment and the prices of her exports) is that through 
their effects on trading volumes, prices, employment and real wages, capital 
exports before 1914 tended to benefit a substantially larger part of the British 
population than those who held empire or foreign securities in their 
portfolios? To an extent, the above argument is qualified by suggestions 
that the London capital market showed a bias for overseas issues and, 
unlike in France or Germany, made little institutional provision for smaller 
(therefore, less profitable, and riskier) issues by domestic manufacturers. 
This in turn is said to have played a major role in thwarting the growth and 
long-term competitiveness of the latter. Needless to add, there is no 
unanimity either about this phenomenon (of bias) nor its effects. 

This qualification apart, even Cain and Hopkins, whose admirable 
essays focus attention upon ‘gentlemanly capitalism’ from the seventeenth 
to the middle of this century, are inclined to attach considerable importance 
to the role of the London market in expanding the market for domestic 
manufactures in the nineteenth century.!° Ford's views have already been 


. 

? Nor do Davis and Huttenback damage the Leninist explanation beyond rehabilitation. 
Convinced adherents would feel reassured to know that once its more dogmatic elements are 
cleaned out with a little help from Hilferding and Rosa Luxemburg and the resulting product 
is spliced with Gramsci, their view gains in polish and explanatory power what it loses in 
simplicity and perhaps ‘mobilising’ power. For example, see P. Anderson, ‘The Figures of 
Descent’, New Left Review, 1987. - 

3 See for example the essays in S. Pollard ed., The Gold Standard and Employment Policies 
beween the Wars, London, 1970. 

9 S@e A.G. Ford, ‘Overseas Lending and Internal Fluctuations : 1870-1914’, in A.R. 
Hall ed., The Export of Capital from Britain, 1870-1914, London, 1968, pp. 90-92. 

10 P.J. Cain and A.G. Hopkins, ‘Gentlemanly Capitalism and British Overseas Expansion: 
I—Old Colonial System, 1688-1850’, Economic History Review, 1986; and ‘Gentlemanly 

e. 
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cited. Things changed however after 1914, although intimations were available 
even earlier. Not only did British overseas investment now not lead directly 
to orders for British goods (except from empire countries), but also, Britain 
could not hope to gain from a world expansion triggered by her capital 
exports. The reason, in the parlance of balance of payments adjustment 
theory, was that domestic expansion affected the British balance of payments 
more than it affected world prices. The resulting stop-go policies had 
well-known effects on domestic employment, output, competitiveness, etc.. 
Largely as a result, industrialists became progréssively more protectionist and 
empire-centred in their vision while the financiers remained as internationalist 
as before. Thus the implicit compact that had existed.between industry and 
finance in pre-1914 Britain, and which was already coming under strain by 
1913, broke dówn. The Treasury also supported controls on overseas issues. 
Exceptions were made in the case of empire issues, because the bulk of the 
resulting orders came to British manufacturers, but also to prevent American 
penetration into the colonies. 

In the background of these studies, DH's neglect of the effects of capital 
exports on real variables in the pre-1914 British economy is mystifying. It 
might seem unfair to fault a book for what its authors explicitly, at the outset, 
declare it is not about. It touches ‘only briefly on the subject of trade, and 
addresses not at all the effects of induced changes in the terms of trade and on 
the direction and rate of net labour migration’ because, *... if it is not impossible, 
it is at least very difficult to do everything’ (pp. 2-3).One is, however, left to 
wonder whether a book with the purported aim of this one can ignore these 
and other effects of British capita] exports which had a major bearing on the 
cost-benefit calculus of imperialism. Also, if the aim of the work is to test the 
Leninist account of imperialism, it would not do to ignore trade. Hilferding's 
notion of ‘finance capital’, which Lenin took over, has a substantial (though 
subordinate) role for industrial capital in imperialism's scheme of things.!! 
Moreover, one aspect of the traditional Leninist-type argument, advanced by 
its supporters more explicitly than by its chief proponent, has always been 
that capital expórts retarded the tendency for the rate of profit to fall at home, 
not only through reducing the supply of capital, but also through boosting the 


Capitalism and British Overseas Expansion: II—New Imperialism, 1850-1945', Economic 
History Review, 1987. Also see G. Ingham, Capitalism Divided? The City and Industry in 
British Social Development, London, 1984. For a dissenting view which casts the relationship 
between financiers and manufacturers in much stronger terms, see M.J. Daunton, ‘Gentlemanly 
Capitalism and British Industry 1820-1914’, Past and Present, No. 122, February 1989. For a 
survey of the literature on British overseas lending and its effects on Britain, see S. Pollard, 
*Capital Exports, 1870-1914 : Harmful or Beneficial?’, Economic History Review, 1985g P. 
Temin, ‘Capital Exports, 1870-1914 : An Alternative Model’, Economic History Review, 
1987 and Pollard’s reply to Temin in the same issue. 

11 Rudolf Hilferding, Finance Capital : A Study of the Latest Phase of Capitalist Development, 
edited by Tom Bottomore, Routledge and Kegan Paul, London, 1981, p. 315. | 
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demand for domestic output. In other words, capital exports helped 
overcome recurrent ‘realization crises’ in capitalism. 12 

In the same context, it is worth pointing out that Davis and Huttenback 
do not seriously examine the domestic over-saving hypothesis. They merely 
say that redeploying the capital invested in the dependent empire would 
have only trivially affected the domestic rate of return. No reason is offered 
for ignoring investments in.the self-governing colonies. For the rest, they 
satisfy themselves with comparing rates of profit in the empire, at home 
and overseas—a perfectly acceptable tack to disprove an ‘exploitative 
profits’ type hypothesis, but inadequate as a test of whether the rate of 
profit at home was falling. 

Returning to the attempt to disentangle the gainers from the losers, 
some pointers emerge quite clearly from the above paragraphs. Ignoring 
the possibility of crowding out, for the present, overseas investment might 
have created jobs that would have otherwise not existed, and under conditions 
of full employment, have led to an increase in real wages. In general, 
empire investment was more: likely to generate orders for British manu- 
factures, especially after the 1870s and these effects would have been stronger, 
as the proportion of overseas investment that went to the empire increased. 
Net migration would have increased home incomes through remittances 
and could also be expected to improye incomes for workers who stayed; 
the former bore some relation to capitdl exports, particularly to the colonies 
after 1900. More importantiy, British capital invested in plantations, 
mines, railways and shipping reduced the prices of British imports of wage 
goods. Whatever their effects in the very long term, cheaper food, tea, 
sugar, etc. were, at different times since the mid-1830s, major sources of 
improvement in the living standards of wage- and salary-earners. Many of 
these goods came in from the empire. Not surprisingly, well into the 1920s, 
free trade commanded support among the working class. Thereafter, how- 
ever, its popularity was displaced by that of greater empire integration. 

As already mentioned, Davis and Huttenback’s discussion of trade is 
confined to a three-page statement of the view that intra-empire trade was 
a losing proposition for Britain, This was because the colonies, barring 
India (and they forget to add, the rest of the Asian empire and most of the 
African), could erect protectionist barriers against British exports while 
their own produce enjoyed free and unhindered access to the British market. 
It is useful here to counterpose the results of Edelstein's more modest 
endeavour to the DH argument since the former (although not without its 
? Rosa Luxemburg, The Accumulation of Capital, Routledge and Kegan Paul, London, 
1983, Chs. 6—9, 25 and especially 26 and 30. Speaking strictly, Luxemburg was not a follower 
of Leflin. But note that Bukharin, who was, does not question her assertion that ‘realization 
problems' played a role in colonial expansion; he.merely questions their centrality. See Rosa 
Luxemburg and Nikholai Bukharin, Imperialism and the Accumulation of Capital, edited by 


Kenneth J. Tarbutk, Allen Lane, London, 1972, pp. 238-57. 
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problems) indicates the broad magnitude of the gains involved for Britgin 
in the imperial trading relationship.” 

Edelstein attempts to estimate Britain’s trading gains from the empire on 
the basis of two alternative counter-factuals. In one (the ‘marginal non- 
imperialist standard’), the levels of development and integration (with the 
world economy) of the empire countries are .assumed to be unchanged 
from that obtained under colonial rule, but at the moment of measurement, 
the subject nations adopt trade policies such as those adopted by France, 
Germany, USA, etc. In the other (the strong non-imperialist standard), 
without the integrative impulses generated by imperial expansion, the 
empire countries are assumed to have developed less and integrated them- 
selves to a smaller extent into the International economy. Trading volumes 
are therefore assumed fo have been lower than they were in reality by 
margins-that vary between the settler colonies and the colonies of the old 
world. Under the former set of assumptions, Britain’s gain (through exports 
of commodities and services) from the empire are estimated to have equalled 
some 1.1 per cent and 2.5 per cent of the British national income in 1870 
and 1913 respectively. Using the latter set of assumptions yields gains totalling 
3.6 per cent and. 5.4 per cent respectively for the two years. Note that 
under the marginal non-imperialist standard, Britain’s gains would have 
been higher to the extent that investments in the empire led to a favourable 
shift in the terms of trade or promoted the expansion of the domestic economy. 

There is, however, one phenomenon that needs explaining. Whichever 
estimate of total British investment overseas we accept for these years, the 
empire accounted for less than half the total and India, supposedly the 
‘jewel in the British Crown’, took in only about a tenth. If capital could be 
invested so easily elsewhere, what role did the colonies play? In trying to 
answer this question, it might be useful to note that, owing to unanticipated 
factors, ex ante expectations from colonialism may not have been realised 
ex post. (Also, given future uncertainty, imperialism may have been as 
much about ‘denial’ as it was about ‘possession’. Consider in this connection, 
European conferénces in the closing decades of the last century to carve up 
West Africa.) 

Davis and Hutténback's explanation of the empire’s significance seems 
to border almost on the sociological.!^ Sections of British society preferred 
to invest in empire securities while others preferred home or foreign securities. 
This preference lasted as long as the trend for empire returns to fall relative 

P? ‘Foreign Investment and Empire, 1860-1914’, in D. McCloskey and R. Floud eds., The 
Economic History of Britain since 1700, Vol. 2., Cambridge, 1981. 

"4 This is not to deny that.social attitudes and prejudices matter. But those who lost up ta$ 
about 3 per cent of their incomes every year could hardly be expected to have indulgede&he 
Great Imperialism Fraud in silence. A notable gap in the DH work is that they do not say how 


the empire could be sustained despite the costs it entailed for sections that did gain from it. 
One is left with an impression of conspiracy theories lurking in the shadows. « 
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to the other two had not become apparent. Thereafter, notwithstanding 
whatever sympathies these social classes had for the imperial dream, their 
pocketbooks dictated their investment decisions. 

On the face of it, it seems reasonable to argue, as the authors and others 
like Fieldhouse have done, that expanding foreign investment did not need 
the imperial system to sustain it. A closer look, however, suggests that this 
view sees the process of capital exports in separation from trade and financial 
settlement systems and institutions. So did Lenin and his followers, but 
that is no reason why more than seventy years later, we should neglect to 
discuss the mechanism whereby Britain could generate investible surpluses. 
As contemporaries acknowledged and as Saul has shown, the empire (at 
least India, though this might have been true of other colonies as well if 
imperialism had survived and fulfilled its transformation agenda) mattered 
not primarily as recipients of capital but as ‘financiers’ of capital exports by 
the metropolis to other parts of the world.!5 

Consider, for example, India's role in the pre-1914 settlement system. 
Simply put, her surpluses with the rest of the developed world enabled 
Britain to settle, to a substantial extent, her own deficits with the latter, so 
that the large part of Britain's invisible receipts could be lent abroad. To 
the extent that this pattern of settlements (to forging which, the institutional 
mechanism of the empire was the major contributor) was underwritten by 
India, her importance to Britain cannot be judged only on the basis of her 
share of total British overseas investment. The decline in Britain's ability 
to lend in the 1920s without increasing her short-term indebtedness coincided 
with a diminished Indian role in settling Britain's deficits. At this time colonial 
policy-makers attempted to make India finance British capital exports 
through deflation and forced dis-saving. Although this is another story, it 
suffices to note that the extent to which Indian policy-responses could be 
adjusted to suit the imperial interest also.highlights the many dimensions 
that exist to the issue. These dimensions cannot be captured merely by 
capital receipts shares and point to the need for a closer look at the economics 
of the imperial system.ó — . 

15 Studies in British Overseas Trade, Liverpool, 1960. Note that this particular argument 
goes through and is unaffected by S. Pollard's valid criticism of A.G. Frank's use of Saul's 
analysis. See A.G. Frank, ‘Multi-lateral Merchandise Trade Imbalances and Uneven Economic 
Development’, Journal of European Economic History (JEEH), 1976, pp. 407-29 and 
S. Pollard, "Merchandise Trade and Exploitation', JEEH, 1977, pp. 745-49. 

16 O'Brien (Past and Present, 1988, p. 169) argues that mutually agreed tariff reductions 
between Britain and the other industrial countries could have replaced empire settlements 
and helped settle British deficits. In a no-colony world, this might have been one of many 

eoutcomes (none of which would have been costless for Britain). Treating the outcome that is 
faypurable to one's own position as the most likely.one does not carry the debate a great deal 
forward. Attributing probabilities to different contingent outcomes in the counterfactual case 


(necessary to give the method some degree of rigour) and coalescing all these into a solution 
system is a task that boggles the imagination. In the extant case, before negotiating mutually , 
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VI : ` 


DH's discussion of the London capital market also betrays their rather 
casual modelling approach. Guarantees, in their view, made empire securities 
‘safe’. However, as McCloskey has argued, the securities that were added 
to the list of trustee securities by the 1900 Colonial Stocks Act were already 
widely held in portfolios of trustees who were not limited by statute." 
Besides, colonies were, in exchange for guarantees, required to hold their 
reserves in London. As contemporaries acknowledged, these holdings not 
only reduced interest rates in London, but also, they tended to be an 
important stabilising influence in the market for sterling.!5 Further, colonial 
holdings could be, and indeed, were deployed to stabilise the market for 
consols or to prepare the market for a fresh issue of these securities. Thus 
in a variety of ways, which had little to do with their actual size, the reserves 
of the colonies improved the liquidity of the London market. 

DH have little discussion of the many factors which affected the demand 
for and supply of capital. The ‘crowding out due to guarantees’ hypothesis 
assumes that there was no shortfall in domestic (or foreign) investment 
demand and that the supply of savings did not respond to the demand for 
them. Edelstein's work which was available to DH and which represents by 
far the most thorough study of the factors-determining British overseas 
investment shows that a secular, exogenously-determined reduction in 
domestic investment was the single most important factor responsible for 
the phenomenon. He also shows that when domestic and overseas investment 
peaks coincided, it was matched by an increase in savings.? Not just British 
savings, one may add. 

DH focus exclusively upon British investment in the colonies, but have 
nothing to say on savings mobilised from the colonies for investment in 
London. Colonial banks, insurance companies as well as individuals placed 
their assets at the disposal of institutions in London. For example, the 
tendency of Indian ‘exchange-banks’ to mobilise deposits from India but 
invest them in London was so widespread that Keynes wondered whether 
the. banks would bg able to check a run on them in India. Foreigners 


agreed tariff reductions, Britain would have had to impose (or threaten to impose) tariffs on 
her own imports. Whether this would have led to tariff reductions or widespread debt defaults 
is however debatable. 

17 D,N. McCloskey, ‘Did Victorian Britain Fail?’, Economic History Review, 1970. 

18 y. M. Keynes, Collected Writings, London, Vol. 15, L.S. Pressnell, ‘Sterling System and 
Financial Crises before 1914' in C.P. Kindleberger and J.P. Lafargue eds., Financial Crises : 
Theory, History and Policy, Cambridge, 1981 and P.H. Lindert, Key Currencies and Gold@ 
1900—1913, Princeton, 1969, pp. 18-22. e. 

19 M. Edelstein, Overseas Investment in the Age of High Imperialism : The United Kingdom, 
1850—1914, London, 1982. 

2 Collected Writings, Vol. 1. : 
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would also have been considerably more significant as investors in government ` 
securities (whether domestic or empire/foreign) than in joint-stock com: 
panies whose records DH use to identify investors. Therefore, apart from 
the other factors discussed above, purchases of overseas securities by those 
not resident in Britain should also be taken into account for estimating the 
costs to Britain of her investment in the empire. The corollary—financial 
. markets would have developed poorly because so much of their governments’ 
loan business was transacted in London—would also have implied a cost to 
the colonies. 


VII 


The absence of a model of the empire as an economic system—that exported 
funds, generated investible surpluses for the mother country which were 
policy-sensitive up to a degree, whose capital imports also financed com- 
modity imports from Britain that would not have taken place otherwise ' 
and which generated migration, both temporary and permanent—compels 
DH to resort to a series of purely ad hoc counterfactual comparisons. The 
latter are partial and are not extended to corresponding model-consistent 
situations in the colonies. i.e., situations that might arise in the colonies if 
the original condition (colonialism) is relaxed. The implicit assumption is 
that the colonies would have remained in the medieval mess in which, so 
imperial historians assure us, they were found. This might well have been 
true; but surely, this assumption (which is close to Edelstein's. strong 
non-imperialist standard) also affects the level of gains that Britain made 
from the empire. With critically related variables so casually and selectively 
endogenised or exogenised, it is not surprising that the book, in many 
parts, reads like an accountant's analysis of imperialism. 

To be fair to the authors, they recognise the drawbacks inherent in their 
method. (p. 25) One appreciates the difficulties involved in formulating a 
model of the empire as a politico-economic system and sympathises with 
the authors for the problems that its absence posed them; therefore, more 
the reason why they deserve praise for the innovativenegs of their methods 
for which they have been rewarded with strong results. Yet, and this is said 
without seeking to detract from the undoubted merit of their work, both 
can do with more scrutiny and one aim of this article has been to attach a 
few necessary, but tentative, riders. These might be significant enough 
to affect not just the numbers in the cost-benefit exercise but their signs 
as well. 

* This said, there can, however, be no denying that the book has sparked 

a rfew interest in the issues that it has tackled and has already become 

something of a starting-point for future exercises in the area. Its findings 

draw attentien to the many aspects of colonialism which are as yet lightly 
e. 
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researched, and by concentrating our minds upon these, it makes a useful 
contribution to the literature. Now that the auditors have returned their 
report on the promoters of Empire Inc., perhaps it is time now that we 
heard more from the securities and exchange commission and the office of 
fair trading about its non-voting, optionless, stockholders. 


Delhi School of Economics G.BALACHANDRAN 
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Yashodhara Dalmia, The Painted World of the Warlis: Art and Ritual of the 
Warli Tribes of Maharashtra, Lalit Kala Akademi, New Delhi, 1988, 
239 pp. bibliography, Rs. 200. 


Yashodhara Dalmia’s book is the second in the ‘Lok Kala Series’ started by 
the Lalit Kala Akademi with the specific purpose of examining the cultural 
meaning of the art forms of, village India. The austere brown and white 
paintings of the Warlis of Thane district in Maharashtra, the author tells 
us, ‘are part of a ritual tradition and need to be studied within this context 
to be fully understood.’ 

The book opens with a brief, general description of the Warlis and their 
history, and then moves on to describe the myths of death and creation, 
gods and goddesses, and the religious beliefs and practices associated with 
the ritual cycle of the seasonal year, culminating in the marriage season 
and the paintings. What follows is a discussion of the paintings themselves, 
the process, the technique and the images. The book closes-with reflections 
of Warli painters on their social and symbolic world, their hopes and aspir- 
ations in the emerging context of commercialisation of their art. 

A typical Warli painting always has the same format—a triangular central 
figure of a mother goddess surrounded by an ornamental square. The god- 
dess Palghata (pal: plants, ghata: pot) is the goddess of plants and trees, the 
personification of the pot overflowing with vegetation—with life itself (p. 35). 

The paintings encompass the entire Warli world—real and fantastic. 
Around the caukat large and luminous ‘trees soar with magical powers. 
Objects and activities from everyday life fill the space without cluttering it. 
The real and the imaginary, the good and the evil, the sun and the moon, 
the dead and the living, the past and the present coexist without causing 
tension. In the Warli worldview, humans, plants and animals are intimately 
related and involved in a lively interaction. 

The inevitable ‘question asked and answered by the author pertains to 
the significance of the painting and the purpose it serves. Like ritual art 
elsewhere, it provides the people with an order, a coherence which is needed 
in their lives. 


‘It is the very act of creating which is important rather than the completed 
work. For into the making of it goes the entire world of experience strivirf 
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for coherency. Once finished, the painting is animated, capable of magical_ 
powers and fully potent. The painting serves a ritual purpose: that of 
enabling a marriage to take place. But marriage, for them, takes place 
not merely in the ordinary sense: it implies the union of the entire cosmos. 
In a way, then, it is their own world of experience which on acquiring an 
order, is considered the potent force of life (p. 143). 


In our opinion, apart from the ritual context there is another context 
which lends poignancy to the painting. The striving for order and coherence 
may be viewed in the context of increasing estrangement of the Warlis 
from their environment. Alienated from their natural habitat, and turned 
into poor peasants and labourers, dominated and exploited by non-tribal 
outsiders, the Warlis experience an acute sense of powerlessness. Just as 
their own fragmented existence contrasts sharply with the wholeness of 
the painting, so does their reified state contrast with the significance and 
centrality of the human act in the painting. The very act of painting, follow- 
ing the same argument, may well be an act of escape by the individual as 
well as the community into a world of order and coherency, so different 
from the incomprehensible and unpredictable processes in reality. 
Adorno's words are relevant here: "The disproportion between the all- 
powerful reality and the powerless subject creates a situation where reality 
is beyond the grasp of the subject.' One wonders if in the act of painting the 
Warlis are negating the reality over which they have little control. 

The book is valuable because it documents Warli paintings which are 
presently under pressure both from the somewhat inevitable forces of 
change as well as the market. Although rampant commercialisation, Dalmia 
notes, has resulted in the paintings becoming mechanical, the more sensitive 
among the Warli artists have demonstrated an ability to find a balance 
between artistic ingenuity and the demands of the market. A large number 
of paintings reproduced in the book were collected by the author during 
field work in the region in 1981-82. This beautifully reprqduced book is an 
exploration in the psyche of the Warlis which could be possible only as a 
result of a close and sympathetic contact with them. Above all, it is an 
inspired piece of work. 


Indra Munshi Saldanha 


Akinobu Kawai, ‘Landlords’ and Imperial Rule: Change in Bengal Agrarian 
Society, c.1885—1940, 2 Vols., Institute for the Study of the Languages : 
e and Cultures of Asia and Africa, Tokyo, 1986-87, vi + 216 pp., price 
not stated. : 


This work fbrms a valugble addition to the literature-on the agrarian 
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history of Bengal. It addresses itself mainly to the question of the natyre 
and extent of changes in landlord power between the last decades of the 
nineteenth and the middle of the twentieth centuries. Kawai has made 
extensive use of the records of the Court of Wards to see ‘if zamindari 
power declined at all and to identify its causes where it had occurred’, and also 
to ascertain if the decline was due to the rise of ‘the group called jotedars’. 

The study focuses on four zamindaris that came under the Court at various 
times, the Burdwan Raj, the Kasimbazar Raj, the Syedpur Trust estate, 
and the A.N. Roy estate. In addition it examines the income and position 
of patnidars (subholders), and incomes and social stratification in specimen 
villages in the paddy and jute producing zones respectively, providing a 
mass of novel and interesting information on all these subjects. Kawai ulti- 
mately concludes that the zamindars maintained their position until the 
1930s, with their rental income increasing until the First World War and 
fluctuating thereafter. The sources ‘do not suggest that social conflict had 
been a decisive factor in the movement’. The comparison of the jute and 
paddy areas showed peasant incomes and zamindari rents to be higher, but 
more unstable in the former than in the latter. Kawai also uses the propor- 
tion of collection to demand as an index of the relative power of zamindars. 
and tenants, and on this basis divides his period into three phases: increase 
in zamindari power from 1885 to 1913; a plateau from 1914 to 1929; and a 
decline in their power from 1930 to 1940 under the unprecedented blow of 
the Depression. 

The evidence does not, however, entirely support Kawai’s conclusions. 
A large part of zamindari income came from intermediaries such as patnidars, 
and was in the nature of quit-rent: fluctuations in this might not fully reflect 
changes at the local level. Kawai has, however, also examined the record 
of estates managed directly by the zamindars, but the picture here is far 
from uniform. Thus the Burdwan Raj acquired Sujamuta for Rs. 5.25 lakhs 
in 1867, but as late as 1891 its gross rental was only Rs. 89,000, of which 
half went in tax. The peasants were described as 'refractory and litigious', 
and the rental stagnated till the 1940s when it was one lakh, despite the rise 
in prices and some extension of cultivation. Peasant resistance was not 
negligible even in the nineteenth century: when the zamindar of Sarail 
' surveyed the lands and sought to enhance rents, the peasants retaliated by 
withholding all payments. The Court of Wards pushed through a survey, 
but at a cost of almost two lakhs. The rental of this estate increased slowly, 
but almost wholly as a result of the settlement of new land. On the other 
hand, the Kasimbazar Raj acquired the choice Baharband pargana in the 
eighteenth century, when it yielded over a lakh of rupees, and brought uf ° 
the rent to 3.7 lakhs by 1911, ana then, defying both the Depression 8nd 
agrarian protests, to 14.5 lakhs in 1947. It is thus difficult to reach firm con- 
clusions as to the overall trend on the basis of case studies. e 
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Kawai’s hypothesis also seems to be contradicted by some evidence 
presented by B.B. Chaudhuri in the Cambridge Economic History, which 
suggests that the zamindars' share of the gross produce fell quite steeply 
between the Permanent Settlement and the beginning of the twentieth 
century, so that their share of the agrarian surplus would have declined. 
This is also suggested by the fact that the prices paid for zamindaris peaked 
in the 1860s and tended to decline thereafter, with a noticeable fall in Bengal 
proper in the early twentieth century. On the other hand, the period 
1880-1912 saw a sharp rise in both the volume and value of ‘ryoti’ (tenant) land 
sold. Possession of 'ryoti' rights clearly gave the holder a claim to some 
share of the agricultural surplus, and many of them did, in fact, sublet their 
land. ‘Depeasantisation’ and the rise of sharecropping were aspects of the 
same process. These trends were clearly visible by the First World War, 
and are incompatible with Kawai's conclusions. Nonetheless, the author's 
meticulous and painstaking research has greatly enriched our knowledge of 
the zamindari system in Bengal. 


_ Sumit Guha 
St. Stephen’s College 
Delhi University 


Ravi Kalia, Chandigarh: The Making of an Indian City, Oxford University 
Press, New Delhi, 1987, 201 pp., Rs. 135. 


At what point in its lifespan does a building or city achieve its greatness? Is 
it when the building fulfills the purpose for which it was built, or when it 
becomes a relic? In Ravi Kalia’s commemoration of the act of making 
Chandigarh is also the implicit admission that the city has passed its prime. 
Its Golden Age was when men of vision, like Nehru, LeCorbusier and the 
numerous other secondary supporters—architects, administrators, con- 
tractors and labourers—put it all together. 

Chandigarh, Kalia maintains, was built at a time when architects attached 
great importance to concrete, when roads were thorqughfares, and the 
appeal of buildings was in their plastic sculptural qualities, in form. People 
were a-petty inconvenience; they tended to spoil photographs, diffuse and 
ultimately destroy architectural concepts. Furthermore’, symbolic architec- 
tural relationships in important buildiags like the government complex 
were lost on people constantly groping to find a suitable place to live. Wide 
roads at right angles, dusty plazas, the citizenry spent far too much time 

* mmuting, looking for shade and shopping in far-flung commercial centres, 
to éver really appreciate what had been built for them. Ravi Kalia suggests 
all this with a gentle frankness. The appeal of the book is in the way he 
records—very diligently—the quality of life perceived in the planning of 
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Chandigarh and that achieved in the actual city. The text and some of the 
visuals, are a constant play on this contrast; and yet the book never appears 
judgemental. 

The physical making of Chandigarh is only one aspect of the author’s 
dissertation. What forms a large part of the book is the whole effort of 
administering such an enterprise. The political genesis of the idea of a 
capital city, the selection of foreign architects Nowicki and Mayer, the 
coming of LeCorbusier, the execution of the plans, and the numerous Indian 
counterparts, all come together in a form that appears like a daily diary 
kept by Kalia. The continuity of the text is due primarily to the author’s 
meticulous research, bringing together material from unpublished papers, 
government records, official correspondence and interviews into a single 
book. The personalities, their rivalries, adulation and jealousy make the 
subject of planning more humane and intriguing. 

Despite the scholarship, there is something intrinsically wrong with the 
book. After all, how do you discuss something as physical and as visual as 
the making of a city and yet provide little evidence of the fact in physical 
and visual terms? The absence of sketches, drawings, designs and adequate 
photographs made it necessary for Kalia to rely largely on words to get 
across a pictorial message. Chandigarh: The Making .of an Indian City 
is a lesson in not how cities are made but how books on cities ought not 
to be made, on the designing of a book. It has about as much appeal 
for an architect or lay reader as Chandigarh, the made city, has for its own 
residents. l 


Gautam Bhatia 
New Delhi 


T.S. Maxwell, Visvarüpa, Oxford University Press, New Delhi, 1988 (Oxford 
University South Asian Studies Series), xvit+303 pp., 70 black-and- 
white plates, Rs. 225. 

e 


This study of early Vi$varüpa icons is in that most engaging of art-historical 
. modes which viéws the history of art as a branch of the history of ideas. 

It is a book for sahrdayas. The multiple-body images of Kusana, Gupta, 
and early medieval north India are among the most difficult to understand, 
and, often, most baffling aesthetically, of the surviving classical corpus. 
(Better resolution in some of the accompanying plates would have helped 
matters a little here.) Especially the Kusana images, in relatively poor states 
of preservation, pose enigmatic challenges to the scholar. Maxwell is able 
to present a compelling developmental sequence for the Brahmanical images 
of this type. In the process, he overturns several earlier identifications of 
individual images and proposes new, generally far more convincing, ones 
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(e.g, the Kusana Visakhayupa image discussed early in the book, which 
belongs in a set seen now, surprisingly, as providing: ‘the most articulate 
iconographic expression of essential Pancaratra theology in Indian sculp- 
ture’, p. 29; this discovery of Pancaratra cosmogonic speculation connected 
with the vyuha scheme in Kusana-period images from the north has major 
implications for our understanding of the history of Vaisnava thought). 
The analysis proceeds from these early figures (including Saiva icons, some 
well known, of multiple figures emerging from the vertical linga-axis) toward 
an analysis of ‘post-classical’ sculptures such as the Visvarupa-Visnus from 
Samalaji and from Deogarh and the controversial Saiva stele at Parel, 
which Maxwell successfully identifies, in a major creative insight, as Siva in 
his constant unfolding as Time, Kalarudra/Visvarupa. The chapters discus- 
sing these individual icons, which seek both to exhaust the iconographic 
detail and to determine levels of meaning and suggestion, are models of 
extended, sensitive interpretation of complex artistic images. 

What do these multiple-bodied figures seek to express? Multiplicity, 
here, is doubtless an indication of totality—the god comprising the mani- 
fold cosmos. At the same time, the verticality characteristic of all these 
icons must surely reflect the enduring passion of Vedic man to link his 
existence with other, less visitle but ultimately real, levels of creation. The 
vertical axis allows for transition from one reality to another, the rupture 
and reconnection of planes, within an enveloping, primordial whole. The 
author, however, tends to stress in his interpretations the notion of sequen- 
tiality in manifestation, in line with the Pancaratra ideology of emanation 
already cited: prior, more subtle, hence more inclusive forms of the god- 
head unfold in stages, each with its defined, self-revealing character. In the 
case of the Parel figures, the sequence is not linear but cyclical, the spectator 
finally identifying both himself and the god with the totality of time, as sug- 
gested by a strongly resonant passage from Lingapurana (1.23). Through- 
out, the author’s method is to study the icons in the light of possible textual 
analogues (drawn from Pancaratra texts, Upanisads, puranas). Occasionally 
these textual supports seem a little strained, as in the casé of the Kusana 
fragment discussed (pp. 73ff.) with reference to the well-known Upanisadic 
theme of the bifurcated self (bhutatman/amrtatman). It seems unlikely that 
the pure inner self, unentangled in phenomena, would be represented in the 
split, multi-form icon in this way. Generally, however, the texts, deftly 
chosen, do illuminate the figures, so that a picture of a rich, underlying 
conceptual foundation begins to emerge. l 

These multiple icons stand a: the historical source of Brahmanical icono- 
graphy. Their importance can hardly be exaggerated; the author has many 
cogerft observations about the extent of their borrowings from, and their 
transformations of, contemporary Buddhist and other symbolic forms. 
He suggests that it was; in fact, in ‘compensation for an initial paucity of 
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exclusive (non-Buddhist, non-Jaina) symbols’ that the multiple images 
achieved their unique status in early Brahmanical art (p. 23). One might 
also recall that Vedic gods are normaily conceptualised as endowed with a 
multiplicity of potential, fissiparous bodies (tanu), as Charles Malamoud 
has recently shown. Given the situation of these particular images at one of 
the formative nodes in Indian cultural history, there is scope to wonder 
about the social context of production: Who patronised the silpins? Was there 
a latent political aspect to their work (in the Mathura region, under Kusana 
rule)? Did the crystallisation of ritual traditions around these icons express the 
shifting boundaries and conflicts among Brahmanical and non-Brahmanical 
communities? Much work remains to be done by historians of ancient India 
on the basis of these and related artistic survivals from this period. 

The literary history of Visvarupa, from the Vedic to the medieval Hindu 
world, includes productive strands of thought that seem to remain outside 
the iconographic evolution studied here. There is the ancient asura Visvarupa 
known from the Veda—an All-Form so completely identified with totality 
that he precludes cosmogony and must, therefore, be overcome by the 
devas in their drive toward the created, differentiated universe. This sterile 
figure of wholeness survives in epic and puranic sources as Indra's dangerous 
enemy, prefiguring his demonic ‘brother’, Vrtra. But he may not be wholly 
unrelated to the famous Visvarupa-embodiment of the Gita (Krsna’s 
visionary revelation to Arjuna in Chapter 11) as well as of other crucial 
passages in the Mahabharata, for these all-encompassing forms of the god 
are generally terrifying and destructive. Arjuna sees Visvarupa chewing 
upon the hordes of beings that flow into the god’s mouth; Utanka’s very 
reasonable protests at Krsna’s role in the Bharata war, and at the god’s dis- 
ingenous self-justification in the face of a-universal disaster in which. he 
was directly and fundamentally implicated, are silenced by another such 
Visvarupa-epiphany (Mahabharat, 14.53-55). Indeed, this resort to the 
Visvarupa becomes a conventional topos—one might almost say, a predict- 
able play by the deity—in contexts suggestive of the theodicy issue; one is 
led to accept evil in god, and in the world, by confronting the divine totality. 
This more problematic, destructive aspect of the Visvarupa is implicit in 
some of the much later, bhakti-oriented depictions from the.south, as in ` 
the Nayaka painted ceiling at Atiyamankottai near Dharmapuri. 

But this is a long way from the Kusana Visakhayupa and its successors. 
Maxwell has produced one of the most compelling works on Indian art in 
many years; one can only hope that his method wins adherents prepared to 
pursue, as he has, basic issues of meaning inherent in the objects they study. 

. e e. 


David Shifiman 
Hebrew University 
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Sujata Patel, The Making of Industrial Relations: The Ahmedabad Textile 
“ Industry 1918-1939, Oxford University Press, New Delhi, 1987. 


A study on industrial relations in Ahmedabad will be welcomed by socio- 
logists and historians. Ahmedabad is usually projécted as an industrial centre 
with a difference—a centre distinguished by its peculiar mechanism for the 
amicable regulation of industrial relations. This book sets out to under- 
stand the processes through which such a machinery for arbitration of 
industrial disputes acquired acceptance and legitimacy. 

The author draws a distinction between ‘hegemonic’ and ‘non: hegemonic’ 
industrial relations. Relations are hegemonic when workers participate in 
the definition of norms, they are non-hegemonic when norms are imposed 
on workers. Ahmedabad provides ani interesting case for the study of the 
former. 

In analysing the growth of hegemonic industrial relations the author 
emphasises two themes: the colonial context and Gandhian ideology. The 
conflict with British capital, particularly in a place like Ahmedabad which, 
in contrast to Bombay, produced finer yarn, allowed indigenous capitalists 
to forge links with workers participating in the national movement. But 
‘the key to the success’ of the industrial relations machinery, the author 
emphasises, ‘lies in the Gandhian ideology which gave a direction to the 
workers’ movementand also proposed the machinery for resolving disputes’. 

What accounted for the successful mobilisation of workers around 
Gandhian ideas and why were these ideas supported by industrialists? To 
understand this question the author analyses four different phases through 
which the relationship between capital and labour evolved in Ahmedabad. 
The years between 1918-1923 were years of confrontation, and it is in the 
midst of these ‘first encounters between labour and capital’ in the post-war 
period that the Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association (TLA) was formed 
in 1920 (Ch.III). In the next phase (1923-28) the TLA "withdrew from a 
strategy of confrontation to that of ‘constructive work’ (Ch.IV). These 
years, the author notes, laid the basis for the subsequent coflaboration with 
capital. The union’s attempt to tackle grievances like the extortion of bribes 
and fines by jobbers and unsatisfactory working conditions, secured a 
greater involvement of workers in union activities and led to ‘a growth in 
their consciousness of their conditions’. The ‘collaborative years’ between 
1928-33 were a period of growing union between millowners and workers 
through common struggles during the Civil Disobedience movement 
(Ch.V). Now, acutely sensitive to the need for effective tariff protection, 
the Ahmedabad industrialists forged close links with the anti-imperialist 
movement. This alliance seemed endangered between 1933-39. Faced with 
a crisis in the industry the millowners were recalcitrant, and the credibility 
of the TLA was damaged by its acquiescence to a wage cut. The conciliatory 
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politics of the TLA was now threatened by the activities of left trade- 
unionists (Ch. VI). To. counter the militant unionism of the Mill Kamdar 
Union dominated by the Congress Socialist Party, the Ahmedabad Mill- 
owner’s Association (AMA) accepted the Bombay Industrial Disputes and 
Relations Act (BIDRA) in 1983 and recognised the TLA as the only repre- 
‘sentative body of the workers. The acceptance of this machinery, the 
author concludes, ‘marked the end of one epoch of struggle between capital 
and labour’: both capital and labour accepted the new industrial relations 
order (Ch. VIT). 

In what way did the passing of the BIDRA constitute a new industrial 
relations order? To what extent did it consolidate hegemonic relations? 
Hegemony implies an acceptance of domination by those subject to it. The 
workers, we are told, accepted the new laws. Did ratification by the TLA 
imply real acceptance of the Act by the workers? The author does not discuss 
the issue, but she assumes that it did. Her own evidence suggests a more 
ambiguous picture. The TLA, it appears, had little hold over the most 
militant section of the workers. The weavers remained largely aloof from 
the TLA after a brief association in the 1918-23 period. When the TLA 
ratified the AMA’s proposals for a wage cut in 1923, many weavers left the 
union (the membership of the union fell from 4,000 to 778 in 1923). In 1932, 
less than 10 per cent of the weavers were members of the TLA. In 1935, 
weavers in 32 mills went on a two week long strike against the TLA acquie- 
scence to wage cuts, and the month-long strike in 1937 began with a strike 
by weavers. The activities of the weavers, then, did not derive their sanction : 
from the TLA. If so, the question of hegemony and legitimacy would 
appear more problematic than the author suggests. 

An adequate discussion of such activities seems constrained by the way 
in which the author understands the processes constituting hegemonic 
domination. The major focus is on events and forces considered important 
to the triumph of the arbitration principle. Other issues appear irrelevant. 
For instance, this leaves little scope for drawing out the implications of the 
actions of weavers. For similar reasons the strikes of the pre-1918 period 
mentioned in Chapter 2 (strikes by 10,000. workers in 1895 and by 1,500 
women workers in 1891, p. 30) appear to the author as inconsequential; and 
the confrontations between 1918-23 become the ‘first encounters’. 

A large proportion of weavers in Ahmedabad, as in many other centres, 
were Muslims (p. 28). Was this one of the reasons for the distance between 
the TLA and the weaving community? Was the TLA seen as representing 
the interests of Hindu workers? After the mid-twenties, the Congress in , 
many regions came to be identified largely as a Hindu body. Did the close 
association between the TLA and the Congress leadership alienate Muslim 
weavers? A query into such issues would have been of interest. 


Several other questions appear important to any undefstanding of 
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industrial relations. To what extent was the language of the TLA appro- 
priated by the workers (excluding for the moment the weaving community)? 
Is there evidence of the internalisation of new disciplinary norms by the 
workers? Were-there changes in the day to day relationships between 
workers and managers? After all, ‘encounters’ between labour and capital 
are not limited to conjunctures of strikes but occur everyday: ‘industrial 
relations’ are expressed and constituted through everyday actions of workers 
and employers. Reflections on these issues are invariably constrained 
by the paucity of sources. But they are issues which studies on industrial 
relations cannot neglect. 

Given the paucity of records left by peasants or workers, historians have 
to often fall back on official sources. And this has its dangers. Unwittingly 
in this work we often have the Labour Gazette and the AMA minutes 
speaking through the pages. There are references to ‘continuous distur- 
bances’ and ‘mob violence’ by workers (p. 47). Workers, we are told, ‘held 
the city to ransom’ in April 1919 (p. 47); and the millowners halted the 
growth of ‘unpalatable tendencies’ in the labour movement in 1923. The - 
assumptions of British officialdom creep into the author’s account of 
Ahmedabad city: ‘the period of about a hundred and fifty years between 
the collapse of Mughal authority and the establishment of British rule was 
marked: by chronic warfare and the decay of urban life’ (p. 16). The integ- 
ration of the city within the British colonial system, the author continues, 
‘led to a revival of trade and commerce’ (p. 17). We have to be more wary 
of the language of official discourse. 

This book will be of interest to anyone who is curious about the peculiar- 
ities of the labour movement in a Gandhian stronghold. 


Chitra Joshi 
Indraprastha College 
University of Delhi 


Paula Richman, Women, Branch Stories, and Religious Rhetoric in a Tamil 
Buddhist Text, Maxwell School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York, 1988, xii + 272 pp. + appen- 
dices, notes, bibliography, index. Foreign and Comparative Studies/ 
South Asian Series 12. 


Manimékalai, a long narrative poem which tells the story of a beautiful 
une woman’s quest for truth and virtue and her eventual fulfilment as a 
Bugdhist nun, is an anomaly in the corpus of Tamil literary classics. The 
text's canonical status as one of the ‘twin epics’ (irattaik kappiyankal) along ` 
with Cilappatikaram is widely acknowledged. Yet, even if virtually every 


educated Tatnilian Knows of Manimékalai, the text figures very little 
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in the consciousness of modern-day Tamilians. Unlike its ‘twin’ Cilappati- 
Karam, a text that is widely known and appreciated, Manimékalai remains, 
in Richman’s words, ‘a text without a community’. 

As Richman points out, among scholars of Tamil literature, Manimékalai 
has frequently been dismissed as Buddhist propaganda. That Manimékalai 
represents an attempt by its author—who, according to tradition, was a 
grain merchant by the name of Cattanar—to promote the cause of Buddhism 
is beyond dispute; and given the fact that for closé to 1000 years Buddhism 
has had virtually no Tamil followers, it is no mystery that Manimékalai 
plays no vital role in Tami! cultural life or that scholars of Buddhism pay 
scant attention to the text. Richman does not take issue with the view that 
Manimeékalai is essentially a didactic work. To the contrary, her analysis of 
the text is fueled by the premise that Manimékalai’s author was a master 
rhetorician and that his text is worthy of close study as a complex work of 
rhetorical art. She further claims that greater familiarity with this neglected 
text and the rhetorical techniques employed by its author may enable 
scholars to see more familiar Buddhist works in new ways (p. 147). 

While Manimékalai contains passages of straightforward didactic discourse, 
Richman is concerned primarily with the author's use of narrative as an 
instrument of persuasion. Specifically, she focuses her analysis on the story 
of the heroine's renunciation of the hereditary profession of the com- 
munity of courtesans into which she was born and on five of the text's sixteen 
*branch stories'. The latter are framed by the main narrative and function 
as ‘small-scale "preaching events" which explore the practical implications 
of doctrines in situ’ (p. 46). The reader’s appreciation of these branch stories 
is enhanced by Richman's translations which are included in the relevant 
chapters. 

Manimékalai's position vis-à-vis classical Tamil literary tradition is a 
major sub-theme of Richman's rhetorical analysis. She shows how the 
author, in.various ways, utilises themes and formulae that are prevalent in 
classical Tamil poems, often inverting the values conveyed in these poems 
by adding an ironic twist to the classical poetic conventions. Thus she con- 
cludes that the aythor was writing for an audience well versed in Tamil 
poetic tradition. Also, because the text is relatively free of Buddhist tech- 
nical jargon, she assumes that at least a major portion of the text’s audience 

.would have been unfamiliar with Buddhist doctrine and that one of the 
author’s foremost purposes was to attract new converts to Buddhism. 
These assumptions, which Richman cannot definitively prove but for 
which she makes a reasonably strong case, are compatible with what clearly , 

“emerges as a major goal of this study, namely, to reconstruct the itera 
and i religious context of Manimékalai’s composition and reception in sixth 
century Tamilnadu. 

In pursuit of this goal Richman assiduously track's every possible lead 
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thatemay prove useful. Thus she includes informative asides on a variety of 
topics suggested by details of the narrative, such as selected features of 
Tamil classical poetry, the tradition of meditation on the.cremation ground 
as a means of experiencing the Buddhist doctrine of anicca (impermanence), 
and Buddhist cosmology and its rhetorical implications. She also very con- 
scientiously documents her sources and provides readers with the means of 
further exploring a wide variety of topics in informative, if perhaps overly 
abundant, notes. 

The strengths of this book are its competent and conscientious scholar- 
ship, the clarity of its argumentation, its polished translations, and Rich- 
man's close readings of selected passages of the text with an eye focused on 
rhetorical implications of narrative details. Richman makes a good case for 
her argument that narrative elements in Manimékalai serve rhetorical 
ends, but there are moments when her presupposition that Cattanàr was a 
consummate master of the art of rhetoric and that Manimékalai was com- 
posed as an instrument of proselytisation injects a tendentious note into 
her analyses of specific textual passages. 

Richman’s stated goal in this study is ‘to illuminate the intricacy and 
inner logic of Cattanar’s religious rhetoric in Manimékalai for the modern 
reader’ (p. 5). Without substantially challenging previous understandings 
of Manimékalai as a didactic work, she does advance our appreciation of 
the ways in which Manimékalai’s author employs narrative in the service of 
didactic goals. We are left wondering, however, if something has been left 
out—is there something in this text that transcends the historical circum- 
stances of its composition and the religious message Manimékalai’s author 
wished to convey to his contemporaries? If Richman’s treatment of the text 
gives us no reason to believe that there is, neither, it must be granted, does 
the judgement of history. l 


Norman Cutler 
Department of South Asian Languages 


‘and Civilizations 
University of Chicago 
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The term ‘unorganised sector’ is widely used in current discussions 
-on indian Industrial scenario. However, it still suffers from a great 
deal of conceptual confusion. The purpose of this study is to clear 


" part of this confusion by studying the labour process in the unor- 


ganised sector through a detailed case study. Dr Manjit Singh 
maintains that in order to arrive at a meaningful definition it is 
necessary to trace the history of the various forms of industrial cap- 
ital and to place the sector in the overall social relations of pone 
tion. ` 


In the first part of the book the author denionaltales that the f 


course followed by industrial capital in India was different from that 
in Europe, primarily because of India's coloníal experience. He 


‘then proceeds to present a detailed account of the political eco-. 


nomy of the growth of small-scale industries in Punjab. 


The second part of the book studies the working of the woollen 


out’ system of production which means that the workers never 
really know who their real employer is, and this has affected the 


' emergence of working class conciousness and the development of 
' a strong trade union movement. 


This book, providing as It does a framework for the conceptual 
redefinition of the ‘unorganised sector’ will appeal to sociologists, 
economists, industrialists and trade unionists. 
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inadequacies of the Mode of Production Debate. Following the 
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